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SUPPLEMENT 


Repeated cuts forecast 
for SRC budget 


Confidence crisis rocks 
university bookshop 


by David Dickson, 

Science Correspondent 
The Science Research Council's bud- 
get is likely to be cut repeatedly 
over tliu next five years, the coun- 
cil’s chairman, Sir Sunuiel Edwards, 
said last Wednesday week. 

Presenting evidence on behalf of 
the council to the science sub-emu- 
miltec of the House of Co minu ns 
Select Committee on Science and 
Technology, Sir Samuel said that 
nit! id ugh future distribution at funds 
between the different research coun- 
cils had yet to bu auimuncud, this 
seemed u likely outcome. 

Up to tha present, the council’s 
solution to cuts liad been to 
" strangle 11 arcus of “big science", 
in particular nuclear physics and 
nstroiiomy. 

“ My big worry is that if the 
financial situation of the country 
gets worse, then wc may lmvc to 
stmt siranfiling some nf the less 
expensive activities financed iiy the 


council’s science and engineering 
boards ", he said. 

Sir Samuel said the dual support 
system was a major pail of Lite diffi- 
culty, particularly as any squeeze in 
the £100m a year support for re- 
search provided ill rough the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee would under- 
mine the effectiveness of SRC sup- 
per i for university-based research. 

“ Puri of the prohtem is that, 
whereas in the past universities have 
agreed to take over some of the costs 
of research projects initially sup- 
ported l»y the SRC, today vice-chan- 
cellors are saying that they cannot 
give such a guarantee ”. 

Asked to reply to . the criticism 
that sonic new universities and poly- 
technics felt they were under repre- 
sented' on SRC committees. Sir 
Samuel said that the council was 
nware of this problem, and had al- 
ready instituted minimum levels of 
representation, although it was often 
difficult to find people with estab- 
lished research reputations in some 
nf the newer institutions. 


by Murk Jackson 

Dillon's, the London University- 
owned bookshop chain, has em- 
barked on an urgent drive to win 
back tho confidence of the univer- 
sity’s librarians, many of whom no 
longer use it because they Claim 
it is Inefficient. 

The company has now persuaded 
leading publishers to grant it ex- 
tended credit terms to help it 
weuther an acute cash flow and 
management crisis which have 
threatened its existence. 

A new chairman and u new man- 
aging director have been unpointed 
during the lust month by the court 
of the university. They have em- 
barked on a crash reorganization 
of the sales, accounting, and stock- 
ing methods, and are plunning 


major changes in the financial and 
staff relations policies, including the 
appointment or worker directors. 


Oxford Union seeks £750,000 


A public appeal will be launched 
in a few weeks to raise E750,000 
for the Oxford Union Society. 

Tiie -union must become a regis- 
tered charity to launch the appeal 
find plans for this nro well advanced. 
A pnli of life members Inst month 
approved the proposul by 7 IS votes 
i,- to 236. 

Part of the £750,000 will go to 
’ paying off roughly £70,000 worth 
of debts— £ 16,000 to the university 
and about £50,000 to the bank— - 
but £200,000 is. needed for struc- 
tural repairs. • 

Essex confrontation 
threat after 
students suspended 

Further confrontation is threatened 
at Essex University after the recent 
suspension for one year of six stu- 
■ dents whom the disciplinary com-, 
mittee found guilty of disrupting ah 
examination. •" : 

•? One of the . six, who was also 
charged with causing damage to pro- 


Chairman of the appeal commit- 
toe, Mr Michaol Soole, 20, a third 
year politics, philosophy and econo- 
mics student at University College, 
said last week: “The new cliarit- 
ablo trust will be called the Oxford 
Literary and Debuting Trust. It 
has nlready been approved by the 
Charity Commissioners and will bo 
for the advancement of education in 
Oxford by the provision of debates 
and libraries.*’ 

The bulk of the property will be 


conveyed to the new trust, and the 
appeal money will be used for 
grants for education and ' libraries. 


Dillon’s, sot up as a charitable 
trust by London University nearly 
20 years ago, now sells more than 
£2 Jin worth of books a year. It made 
a small profit Inst year, but faces 
a lass of £57,000 iu the financial 
year ending next month. 

But the immediate threat to the 
company is not the deficit — which 
the university is expected to cover 
—but its inability to find enough 
cash to pay it6 current bills. Dur- 
ing recent weeks, several major 
publishers, including Heinemann 
Educational and the Book Centre 
have cut off credit: one publisher 
Is owed around £30,000. 

Mr Ken Stephenson, the com- 
pany's new chairman, explained 
that a major factor In the coni- 
pany's crisis was die large amount 
owed by its big customers. Among 
Hie worst offenders are the univer- 
sities. 


Rut Dillon's new managing direc- 
tor, Mr John Shorter, says that 
while the defects of university 
accounting procedures in London 
and elsewhere do create long delays 
or lead to loss of revenue, the com- 
pany’s main problem lies in its own 
lack of effective credit controls and 
accounting checks. 

Mr Stephenson and Mr Shatter 
have taken over in the last few 
months respectively from Mr Peter 
Parker, ivho resigned on June 10, 
and Mr Peter Stockliam, who has 
now become ii part-time director. 
Another director, Miss Uuu Dillon, 
who founded the bookshop for the 
university, has given up her posi as 
deputy chairman. She has been 
replaced by Sir Douglas Logan, 
principal of London University. 

Au important factor in the 
management changes was a soles 
survey Initiated without reference to 
top management by a group of the 
company’s middle managers, which 
estimated that Dillon’s was only 
getting around a tenth of the £lm 
or so which the university spends 
annually on books. 

Most of the librarians questioned 
in the survey said they had stopped 
dealing with Dillon’s or cut down 
on tlieir orders because of ineffi- 
ciency on the part of the bookshop. 
Some complained of the account- 
ing, but most talked of "appalling” 
service and “ chaos ” in dealing with 
orders which they said had grown 
worse over the past two years. A 
small minority prnised the com- 

E ally’s service, or stiid that other 
ooksellers were no better. One of 
the principal university schools re- 
fused even to see anyone from 
Dillon’s. 

The managers reported to the ' 
board that thoy considered tlic com- 
plaints " perfectly justified — TES. 


Lord Annan defends PNL director 


Text of a. letter published in The 
Times yesterday. 

Whatever may be one'* 1 views of the 


wlifcli, It lias been put to 
me, flow from ‘ those ■ facts 
■re • alarming. ' The process • of 
Intimidation by die militants— the union 
International Socialists and thbir 


is been put to articles which ' had been previously 
rom those ■ facts approved by Ills board o' 

The process of . grave issue of academic 

tie militants— the union be ’at stake. 


Senate .House aftyr at Cambridge, no International Socialists and . tWur 
one supposes that council now exer- adherents— hSs alienated the was of 
...thrutta * mu students from It. Many members of 
cises negligible -authority, that a sub , itaffhavo been terrorised into adoDt- 


apd'rovod by Ills board of governors, a 
grave Issue of academic freedom, will 


u . , . . .staff have been terrorised Into adopt- 

stantial number of dons want to • de-. jng R neuttR i foie, 
pose the vice-chancellor, 6t that r In One member of staff, who wrote to 
certain subjects 1 a ’ Cambridge degree The T Ones, was begged by another 
has become worthless through tolera- to .desist: !' We want peace here 

« %'%£5, c ”u%n‘\v ssiffx 'BfflSSifts susans 

nic 6f North Loudon the equivalent Hilsaenfc themselves, 1 one has recently 
is practically the case. . resigned, and others have now adopted 

To mast people who know little of a despairing policy of appeasement and 
the history of the new P&L, tha an- vote with those who are determined 
nouncemeht that the court of cover- f0 J ac * c , .1 . . •• 

nors has set up a committee to pro-, A 0Ut hf* h ^r' W SdtBM^ I | 

.pose measures ■ to ensure- that Mr opponents. Mr Roberts, .the rejected 


t»rty .within the university, was sus- 
pended for a year and fined £25, of 

t hifch-ElO wot suspended, provided 
b, ti not found ‘ guilty of another 
serious offence. 

AU the students have the right 
to 1 appeal bur by Monday only one 
donp ad. 

. ; Mr Colin Beardon, tfie Commu- 
nist president of the Essex students'. 
Union, said the ettidents ’Were sus- 
~~ nded for taking pert - with ; shout 
! (Hi 


to ‘desist: Ws want peace m 

, not principles.” Since the governors are 
habitually abused and humiliated, some 
absent tiiemselves, one has recently 
resigned, and others have now adopted 


That, of botitae, has always been 
the elm of his most malignant 
opponents. Mr RobetH, .tiie respected 



opponents. Mr •Roberts, , pie respeqtea 
■ Miller, - the director, should .nqt change edltqr'of the Sunday Telegraph, ; was 
aid decisions of the academic' hoard . chairman of the .court ; of governors 
hr court. ■ mav- auadeat that Mr Miller Until 1374. Wheti he : was . ousted from 


.The director of a polytechnic award- 
ing CNAA degrees la not tlie hired 
hack of his. local authority. Quite 
rightly academic staff in higher educa- 
tion are permitted to criticise publicly 
the institutions to which they belong. 
A vice-chancellor of a university or a 
director of a polytechnic, as the loading 
members of toe .academic staff,- lias lust 
euch a freedom, gnd It Is In the public 
Interest that Mr Millar should still be 
free to draw the public's attention ,to 
the state of arfalrs iu his Institution. 
AU directors of- polytechnics should he 
qliva to tills . Issue. 

.Mr. Miller's .supporters rear- that his 
opponents on tho committee— and they 
appear - to he in "tho majodty^-wfil 


appear to be in " the major! ty—wij 
■Sjytop. a simply tactic. Realising tha 
tha director cannot be dismissed opt o: 


br court, may suggest that Mr Miller. -V *™: Whqti he ; was. ousted from ™ cwnot be dismissed opt of 

- an- no Kri>aA» riiMAv rft ni,v. *ho ..Chairmanship in. a squalid {pod, thcyydll shackle him SO soveroly 
VJ?? 0, ® r { , ** r l n 8 iyfaht- riding rough- oeuvre which coincided with ‘the nrnt.be will be unable to -function .'da 
shod ovey the constitutional authority , absence from the court of those who director according to any normal Inter, 


of - the governors' and. hid' academia col- < would have opposed such a move, tho 
tenues.-' student union paper published a tele- 

.The very reverse Is true, From the \ hr 

aa. ji. WM Mr Mltor )w gSftjJ ( Ip£, m R S a b trtt C °S * 

been subjected to brutal and braxen i MHlcr." ' ... ..... ... 

treatment by itiiljtaut students and What is the. purpose of this cp**’- 
thpln xiqra<>riQrs imoua, the academic mittee which . Is to circumscribe Mi 
*OTiilft|laMlwy y.t .. M^Br^sactious.? '..The terras., of refer 

a Waul ted ahdhli-attefnpS^to ra-estob-"' 

haVebe^n. de- -optridor ts^tpeanlngless hnlgiK.'hp 
I ndep' and flouted. * > Worth, stilt pome' .. realises toar ori inquiry into!: that, dep- 


uiTOiyr Hcconung TO any normal inter- 
dhtiea of that offled, 
Then, If in big . attempts to function he 
breaks a link in his chaiil, they will 


■ be able after tvarnlngs legally to dls- 
. tniss liiin. . • . • . .* * • *• i ; . • • 

•: ■ Admirable work is dorte at the PNLi 
” y t 5l?* y ? ar 27 courses' were validated 
iqr CNAA degrees. There are plenty 
.uf devoted teachers and oxceHent ktti- 
'tJiePW.wishlna anlv to leaim. Rut uut<>M 




Get involved 
with science 
saysBeswick 

A call for greater public particinj. 
tion in scientific and technoloain] 
decision making lias been msde b 
Lord Beswick, Minister of Stole is 
the Department of Industry. 

Addressing a meeting of sclent? 
and technology ministers of men 
ber countries of the Organisation 
for Economic Conperntinn and Dt 
velopnient in Paris last week, lad 
Beswick said we must develop \ 
system of public Involvement k 
such issues. 

"We must constantly seek ig 
provements in communication i» 
that decisions which may well offea 
our future well being are made wiu 
knowledge and consent”, he said. 

“ We will need to encourage pir 
ticipation in society at large, u 
encourage tlie press and televisin 
to contribute further to the & 
cussion of the social implication! el 
science and technology. 

In particular, Lord Beswick tail 
that more could be done thraugb 
the education system to secure i 



deeper understanding of the viik. 
implications of science and ted| 
nology and the need always to girt 


proper weight to moral and cultural 
values. 

"Finally, we need tn encourap 
the social responsibility of scleridn 
and technologists so convincing!) 
illustrated recently by the way sda 
Lists hove alerted the world to tin 
potential dangers of some asp^ctsti 
genetic engineering", he said. 

College may lose 
teaching places 

Slieustone New College, Bromsgnw 
could lose its teacher traLAi . 
places if recommendations fni 
Hereford and Worcester Educawi 
Committee ure accepted by W 
county Council later this inonm. 

A meeting of the committee «* : 
iier this week voted 21-18 to r««* 
mend to Hereford and Worcwja 
County Council that a propw 
merger between Slieustone jm 
Bromsgrove College of Further 
cation to form a centre for luffl; 
education should go ahead but w 
out teacher training place*. __ 

The 1,100 teacher training 
allptted to the counts after mtgg 


aupttea to rue couna > 

would .tiihn be divided heWj* • 
Worcester College of Edacmp 
(600) and Hereford College of . 
cation (500). . • 

’ Background,. . 

‘Public spending will ! { : 
affect social policy 9 < 

Government, policy woijd j>* 
htgly .influenced by qonfiaer-.. 


tlie way. social Issues were 
by public expenditure, ,»»r -■ 
BefrrHl, head of _the , Cvm 


nerriij, neaa ox 
Central Policy Review^J 
last, week., A ; W 
Centre for Studies 


fe. w(is 

jdies c j!b; 

inf araanised W’ 


J‘8nw_eaucatlo n to be politftisdd as 
some German Universities have been, 

% iisrdly know Mr Miner. ’ Nbjr 'cah 
I .iSay whether,; had I tbe Misfortune 


1,:- .-"T ui uibih tuiu ui«- . -.r-r» . "-‘“wj , mu » LUt) misroriUDe 

, AfWVJ at.toe. po^tKhnlc are a put}-! rMard qr hormnT rqlos ; which , , Iq □ 10 bp 1 " M»: place. I would have, acted 
lie: Randal. Six times betifean J971-74.I : university would have rendered those .a* he did. .But it Is largely due to 
meetlpgi ottiia" court of govempis ctnicwned ltablo to • dismissal, Mr Miller, ■ and not to Ms opponents, 

havb b^en ■ dtarviiited, : flvb i ondina i In ? h ?h. It npawrati as- If Mr Mlllqr’s {hat major . improvements have ; be?n 
uaddombhtum. As the CQuIt doe* riot P rti P0«U|b wpljMlh this, matter would ' of the polytechnic, 

i? ® c eptfld» , studflutt broke up the faculties have been set up, appoint* 
nwet mmn, . tnl.s is soraetiilng meeting of the governors: - It fi for ... "ie nw. compiitteoa made academe ally 

,o£ a record. The academic board hes, drawing Tins attention or the Depart- ahd the tyram^ of rule hy 

been disrupted Hv^ rttnas. , ' . !- medt o7 Mucatipnaiid Science to tbd ^ wsembly in some areas have been 
• ‘In the course of clahteen dismotl , ««««*•. , . ; ^' Deen 


'In tho coursa gf clghtecp disruptions, * V5rtal * i ... 

fyo occupations, tiio. breaking open ur . SlnffSar lrdny. . ■ :; 0a ^ o, +. | y' I sympathize wltii those lay governors 

files, the .stealing pt dpepmenu, and .One .of i the complaints against Mr: wmi«i la n»..^ upported Mb being uh- 
the constant llbffllMg . Of niambm. . : MWw; raised Hi thf dlschstiol • tho ' SSSJ. , ^,, D J ieer * he con- 

staff. not one student has ever been governors wa* that he had abuae . and humiliations to 

bxpebod br dlidpllned.i nar the 'jfltfclff, |n nbwgppmjs $g? are s ubjectcd— Wig should 

Who supported : Uic dlsmption evar ,Ti%at Higher Edifcalloh SuoSniffi ^olutitorlly subpilt ta 

.hraiight to task. Although the shidents' and had -•made, conirovmial soLmSm -“-- ■ tfeatm wt 1 But those whobltiievo 
Union's Income -totals t63,omV no pc- - - speeches ..that asau .i-an *»« ***••— 

^ ountt ,wen>..pub)lshnd until. 1974 - and 
‘ <thfty, wire than nfeatfi^ and unlnfbpha- 

r^Thnsa are facig. Tlie Inferences 


Toa.ij, IT A - r n 

eminent officials and 
. Tbe sominat- couc»"™“ 
irupol-tancd of mea 
all effects of public 
areas, such , as ;«dutouy> 
and the gopial serylC^' . . 

. N-EXT , re} 

Uhdergraduates gild !»•«■*• ., 

. f erence special inse* 

David Walker 9®, ^: . 

, ibftheWpStladles i;-:-.;* 

CAFD cotunin , / . - L 
A 1 , Level afrd Aft^r y . . l Lji 

Tim Albert on 

' ";at Lancaster Univetsti y^^. 

: © TIM «^r 


British firms 


form overseas 
project agency 

by l-'rani'es Gibb 

Three major companies lmvo 
jointly set up an agency to provide 
a management service for large 
educational projects overseas. 

The agency, called Millbank 
Technical Services Education : 
(MTSE) Lul, lias been formed and 
fiiiHiiccd by John Laing Inter- 
national, • George Witnpey and Co, 
and Millbank Technical Services in 
collaboration with the British 
Councit. . ' 

It will coordinate and supply ex- 
pertise in all areas involved in edu- 
cational projects oversens: equip- < 
mem, design, construction and 
vocational training.' 

The advantage for overseas coun- 
tries is that they will deal with 
ona body rather than a number 
of individual firms, which will inte- 
grate the training, provision of 
staff and equipping of buildings. 

The unit was formed intially after 
consultation between the British 
Overseas Trade Board and Millbank 
Technical Services to deal with a 
major. project between Saudi Arabia 
and the British Council involving 
the building of a scvon-faculty 
university. 

\ Millbank Technical Services, Lid 
u 8 subsidiary company of' British 
Crown Agents, who are commercial ■ 
■gents . for overseas . governments, 
Millbank Technical Services tenders 
for contracts involved in BCA’s pro- 
jects, gives advice and offers a 
general management service. 

. The British Council's nqw Paid 
Educational Services Unk (PEs)i 
set up to assist'., davedoping nations 
mount educational, projects as part 
of a package deal which .includes 
contracts with British industry, will 
manage tin) education el l work pf, the, 
new unit. ■ ; V. • . 

Mr Derek'Baaifd. controller of the 
education ;gnd, ' science division 'at 
the British, Cbititbll, said : “ We are 
deiigUfed 'to 1 support educational 
effigfflFFrbiir MTSE, but we must 
consider if. in a given country’s 
situation there is a role for its 
approach, nr ^ whether another is 
more suitable.’’ 

General Sir John llackeit, princi- 
pal of King’s College, London, who 
originally proposed setting tip such 
A' unit, said that MTSE did not 
really meet the needs, as he saw 
'them. 


Top many books, 

Sir Frederick says 

-. Sir Frederick Dairtttm, chairman 1 df 
nib- University Grants Committee, 
echoed tlie,' fears of many book- 
sellers: and ; librarians at a -confer- 
ence, on 'students and books at the 
weekend - that there had been a 
wjjd unpontrOlled production " oF 
books durjng The past ; 10 years. . 

SinjFrederick suggested tjhat uni- 
versihps. epuld'niakc do with Fewer 
books, lf[ • aiithorH: and ' publishers 
.! thought mb fa, carefully qbout texlSi: 
particularly withiii ' the ' context of 
■coLfrses, Too mpny bodks wbuld iiub- 
roergd'the' poor ptuddnt iii an o’cedh 
. Pf Printed matter^'- . 

l}«ajlng •: witli - .lid [Varsity 1 1 briries 
^ J Frederick? argued ,tha( * " 

1 .^Vhld'hpbPttab sheut.'oh im 


w; Ptw 


a speech, to Write lclters, or iu pubu 


publish', ti 


in mi. Krtdtur, July,,. /Wf-oln? 

%£. KBS-S L 

vn? 


SUPPLEMENT 


‘UGC uses student numbers 
as sole basis for distribution 


hy Alan Cane 

■ The University Grants Committee 
may be cmitri bitting to financial' 
inefficiency in tlie universities 
according to new resenreh curried 
our by two Bradford University 
economists. 

Their results suggest that the 
UGC distributes recurrent grant 
according to a formula based on 
student enrolments. They conclude: 

“ This is not consistent with the 
traditional picture of tho members 
of the UGC carefully evaluating the 
different submissions and distribu- 
ting government funds according to 
rlich evaluation of the merits nml 
needs uf the supplicants ". 

The research, by Dr W. R. Cook 
and Dr J. K. Dnnworth, will soon be 
published as part of a much larger 
analysis of economic efficiency in 
British universities. Their conclu- 
sions arc based on n comparison of 
the way recurrent grant is distribu- 
ted in Britain by tbe UGC and ill 
Ontario, Canada, by tlie Ontario 
Committee of University Affairs 
(CUAj. 

The CUA was modelled on UGC 
lines and was set up as a buffer 
between the Ontario universities 
and the government. It distributes 
recurrent grant, however, according 
to a furmulii which depends on the 
student load in the major subject 
areas at each university. 

. . Cook a lid Dpnworth used Depart- 
ment of Eduction and Scienco 
statistics to relate recurrent grants, 
to British universities: with, student 
enrolment using the weightings of 
tlie Ontario formula to determine 
student load. They say : " The results 
wore astonishing”. The actual dis- 
tribution and the distribution calcu- 


lated By tlie Ontario formula was 
virtually identical as shown in the 
table. 

• The results mean that 97.8 per 
cent or more of the variation in re- 
current grants to UK universities is 
cypluined hy the Ontario formula in 
each of the five years for which 
figures were available. 

Even between the colleges nf l.on- 
don University tint Ontario formula 
could explain at lunsi 83.2 per rent 
uf the variation. 

“To test the sensitivity of the 
weights we repented the regression 
using other weights. We continued 
to get high correlations but the 
weight* of the Onturio formula were 
significantly belter. This means not 
merely that student enrolment is the 
major factor in determining recur- 
rent' grants, but that the Ontario 
weighting of the various subject 
areas is better. even than the weights 
suggested by the UGC for cairn hi 
ting student lnuil." 

They offer three explanations for 
their results: (i) The UGC uses the 
Ontario formula, but for its own 
reasons does not choose to admit 
thut it does so; (ii) the committee 
itself is not aware of the formula, 
but its work is done by civil Mr- 


All Ulllvcislllu-s 
Correlation 
bcrwL-cu 
formula 

entitlement - 
■ and actual i., -Cotffflrlcnr 
• " recurrent . » ' of . 
grant plus ■ deter fjipia- 
fees Hon 

0.989 0.978 

0.991 0.982 , 

0.992 0.984 . 

0.992 0.984 

0.992 0.985 


ACaderttic 
year 
1966/67 
1967/68 
1968/69 
1969/70 , 
1970/71 


vauts who do use it and (tie com- 
mittee does not xjgnificanily niter 
their recommendations. <iii) the 
UGC relics heavily on the staff/ 
student ratio to decide the mtmhpr 
of staff positions which any uni- 
versity should Ituve, and I'ecU it 
necessary to comment critically on 
any variation from these norms. 

They go on ir> say: " If we uimiy.se 
the ex pend it u re of llie various suh- 
jeet groups at the Uriitccl Kingdom 
universities in relation to student 
load we aguin find a strong linear 
rohitinnsliip indicuicd hy high corre- 
lation, especially fur. the niujur 
subject arcus, but the differences be- 
tween the subject aruis, especiully 
the difference bciwecti . arts and 
social science mi niie hand and phy- 
sical and binlogicitl sciences is con- 
sistently greater than tlmi of the 
fnrniulu .which explains the tntnl 
grants. 

Moreover, in physical and bio- 
logical sciences the figures .show 
that cusr per studem rises -us die 
en mlment increases whereas we 
would expect economies of settle.” 

Cook_ and Dunv/nnh conclude : 
"There is no reason why ihe UGC 
should he ushunied of using a 
formula but ii is time it canto clean. 

“ The UGC has argued ilint it 
keeps iis rules secret because it is 
of raid jinn university nil mini stra- 
tions would adopt the suine fonmilp 
: in making depprtmimtfll allot? d oh .t, 

; It would llor niatter If departmental . 
• allocations of budgets fallowed the 
formula,. provided it did reflect the 
incidence of cost in ; various situa- 
tions. If it docs nor, the solution is 
to improve the formula, not to hide, 
it as though it were a state secret.” 


Give Kilmister discusses 
the latest volume of 
D. T. Whiteside’s edition 
which covers Newton’s 
i host productive period. 


Science and history 
“History cannot be 
divorced from Itlc future 
any more than science can 
be divorced from the past" 
Margaret Go wing on the 
need to develop the 
common ground between 
history and science, page 9 


i respectable academic fnstl- 



Play power . 

“The nuclear holocaust 
came on a bright summer 
Sunday. and by noon over 
500 million people were 
dead ”. Tint Albert reports 
Lancaster University’s 
diplomatic game, page 7 


University economies 
AU but two sociology 
departments should be. 
closed down and 
philosophy should .cease to 
be an undergraduate. , . 
subject, ProfesSbr Max 1 .= 
Hatimiertbri proposes 


Computer learning 

Richard Hooper reviews 
the first two years of the 
National' Programme in 
Computer Assisted 
Learniitg, page 8 : . 


..I' 









Gaps in general knowledge alarm researchers 


by Sue* liuid 


Only 8J per cent of that group suits caused some disquiet. About still the President of France mid 
tnrrertlv mimed die cupitul of one third of die students of both Mr William Whitclaw is Lite Prime 
C/eduisinvakia .me! only 75 per cent groups had three or less correct out Minister of Eire, 
managed lu name the capital of of IS questions on political figures. The researchers now ask whether 


launged to inline the capital of of Is questions on political figures. The researchers now ask whether 
elgiuiii. The capitals of Sweden, Less than one student in four knew rliis lack nF knowledge is a sutisfac 
tiiev rai so Yiind n me ntaTn ues'ti ons |,mliU1 "‘ Rhodesia mid New Zealand the name of the Minister of Edu- tory state of affairs among the 
about the nature of school uii.l uni- n '!,T JS*' 4 /l?" , /0 J’m «tion for example, and only eight top few per cent of the population 

versify education. The findings nf ‘ Ji! ,. n l r ?„ ?. n *« sl e d ® m could J Ulde,,ts nf f l, ' c , 7 ® cnu iS f ecal[ \ be in tonus, of educational attainment, 

a psychology research team m the / f f 1 Syna - | Secretary of State for Wales, a dis- They claim schools and universities 

university were pulitished recently £3*! Geography *tu- appoint mg figure for u Welsh urn- should accept some of the res- 
in the Universities Qnartcriii. 4 f tonk P ,ace ,i1s | versity. . ponsibility but students should rea- 

, < n « . . . . yen. lot lowed by n more gen end A comparison of the two groups sonably be exoecred to inform 

In 1973 geography students were study of the knowledge nf under- revealed a similarity in respect to themselves without specific instruc- 
tested on their ability W recall gru chutes earlier this year. political mid general knowledge, tion. 1 1 ^ 

capitals or countries. This simple Geology .inci psychology students although the psychology students However one eond feature of the 
procedure provided evidence that were tested individually on their were significantly better on the arts study? say the rSrch team was 

knowledge which might be expected knowledge of political mid musical section. Se number of SS J 

fcjjg r f L e i“ Ca i e f " ,d ' vld c ual wus f'« [Jrcs . .authors, poets and miscel- Among wrong answers that were result of the?.- iSo?ailL be^ntf re 

S ’ clalni5 the Swapse. 1 laneous items of general knowledge, pinpointed by the research team vealed, resolved °o hrformiL.it 

resea rch team. fhe research team say the re- as Incredible: Charles de Gaulle is selves bet““ in Ve fulu% 



Warwick threatens 
rent rebels 
over degrees • <. 

by Jane Headley 

Students who withheld rent last 
term ar Wnnvick University to pro- 
test against increased charges fur 
upiversity uccommadatinn may have 
to leuve ilie university hefure com- 
pleting their degrees. 

Rom strikers received I e tiers 
from the university asking them to 
appear before the finance and gen- 
oral purposes cniniiiitiee this week 
to state their reasons for not pay- 
ing rent. 

Mr Michael Hhmtock, the acade- 
mic registrar, said this was normal 
procedure. “The university is gov- 
erned by an ordinance stating that 
if such debts have not been paid 
ty a specified date students may bo 
asked to leave .the university. 

“We have written to all students 
in debt to the university, including 
those on rent strike, inviting them 
to appear before the finance com- 
mittee to explain why the debts 
have not been cleared . 

Rent strikers had already been 
warned they would not receive 
university accommodation next year 
.and that - a L3 late payment fine 
. .would be imposed. . Iu keeping with 
: pniveraity procedure . final year 
Sri debt did not receive 
their degrees at the end of last term. 
Mr Shatiock said,- ! 

T Mr Kasper de Grunf, president of I 
Warwick University .students' union 
' “The ordinance is clearly In- 
tended for individual cases of debt 
and we don't think it should be used 
forcollective rent strikers. The uni- 
versity. has used last term’s occupa- 
tion as an excuse for not calling a 
meeting. of the finance committee io 
term time when students could have 
considered w|iat action to take." 

Warwick students now face even 
otgber charges for university accom- 
modation. The. university council 
agreed this week to increase rents 
* u r 2? m from t° £7.60 a 
week.- The students maintain they 

f|JfS 0t ** Eord W ^ tnor?. than 

At' the start of t He summer term, 
studem* occupied the university's 
administration building .for over 
three week? In protest against rent 
increased from £4.82 to £&S0 « Week 
® strong possibility 
that fdrther. protdst action against 
ynil be taken ac 
*he*tart of th,e next academic year,' 
*Tie NarionaT Union of Students 
culled a one day conference of 
its 


Management; given 

£25,000 award; . 

^he Edundation .for - Management 
warded Bristol Poly,, 
tech Old £25,000 for; a training. pro>J 


St Andrews may be in red 
by £100,000 v-c warns 


The University of St Andrews is 
likely to run into the red during 
the next year and Lite total deficit 
may reach the £100,000 mark. Dr 
J. Steven Watson, the vice-chancel- 
lor, has predicted to the university’s 
general council. 

He said St Andrews had heen 
exceptionally frugal over the past 
live years and had succeeded in 
avoiding a deficit hut now the Uni- 
versity Grunts Committee had 
announced the mil varsity’s provision 
for I97S-7G which seemed to be 
miscalculated. - 

" -St Andrews seems to us to have 
been shabbily treated. We have 
been able, by putting together 
answers In Parliament, through the 
former Secretary of Stato For Educa- 
tion and Science, to make a league 
table which shows the comparative 
costs per student of the universities 
in the United Kingdom. In this 
table Si Andrews has fallen 
heavily. ’ 

Miuiy Scottish universities had 
been kindly treated but St Andrews 
miw came next to the end of the 
table havings fallen from a middle 
position. 

; Dr Steven Watson said that the 
next year’s deficit was not expected 
to be (ess than £100,000 even if 
every economy was exercised. It 
was hoped that at the end of the 
12 uta nth* the Inequity of rhe situa- 
tion would he corrected for the final 
year of the quinquennium and for 
the next quinquennium. 


In Hue with government policy 
and to conform wirli the expectation 
of buoyant applications hi Scotland 
the university had been told to 
increase its student target for 1982. 
But St Andrews could only hope to 
have reulism hr planning by stating 
its own position clearly and forcibly. 
It would be offering a revised plan 
for the 1982 target showing 
decreased, not increased, student 
numbers. 

Calling fur nn urgent reappraisal 
of _ the slLuaiiun, Dr Steven Watson 
said the UGC was qnahle to take 
any effective action until the proper 
nutl i ncs of government policy, with 
consequential finance, were made 
known. ^ 

# If the decision not to compensate 
universities for the effects of. infla- 
tion had not been modifed by the 
substantial supplementary grunt last 
year n number might have been in- 
solvent by ■ now, Sir Dermal. 
Clirisioplterson, vice-chancellor of 
Durham University, told a convoca- 
tion address last week. 

He said if inflation next year con- 
tinued at about the same rate hs in 
the posL year Durham would be nble 
to continue its present level of activi- 
ties. But If the situation became 
worse universities, like everybody 
else, would be involved in a crisis. 

Sir Dorman said the staff to stu- 
dent ratio at Durham had deterior- 
ated by about 7 per cent since 1973. 
A number of posts had been left 
unfilled to ulloiv additions in areas 
of greater need, and non-academic 
expenditure had been cut severely. 


Boost for Ulster drama Water work at Sheffield 


English studies- at the New Univer- 
sity . of Ulster, have, received a 
Nuffield Foundation award to deve- 
lop work in teaching drama through 
practical classes, exercises and pro- 
ductions. 


Sheffield Polytechnic is to offer a 
full- time eighteen .week course 
in water engineering and pollii- 
tioii control leading to a Council for 
National Academic Awards postgrad- 
; uatos diploma from September, 1975. 


FE sociologists 
‘have lost sight 
of real issues’ 

by David Walker 

Sociologists have been so pre- 
occupied with establishing their 
positions in technical colleges and 
further education that Lliey have 
lost sight of the real questions 
about power and authority in edu- 
cation, Professor John Eggleston, of 
Keele University, told the second 
.annual conference of sociologists of 
further education recently. 

He said that like other further 
education teachers they concen- 
trated on day release classes and 
getting their subject into liberal 
studies syllabuses at rhe expense of 
“ responding to the realities of fur- 
ther education ", They should look 
at professional roles among staff, 
and ways in which colleges' became 
part of society's “ power structure **, 
Professor Eggleston traced the 
way in which changing job pros- 
pects had affected sociolgists in fur- 
ther education. Staff who previously 
would have gone into universities or 
polytechnics were forced “ down 
market ” for jobs, but tins had not 
worked Itself through in the kind 
of work being done. Few of the 
assumptions underpinning day 
release, for example, had been 
questioned. / 

■ The organizers of the one-day 
conference, held at the Kingsway- 
Princeton College of Further Edu- 
cation, hoped to provide some kind 
of answer to Professor Eggleston in 
the papers they hud chosen, many 
of which were analyses of the policy 
adopted by government and local 
authorities on further education. 

The development of theory was 
not neglected. Mr Les Brook, a 
teacher at Brooklands Technical 
College and a prominent member of 
the Association of Teachers in Tech- 
nical Institutions,, described the 
'beginnings of - a Marxist sociology 
of further education. 


— : y * • -■ 

92 1.e.a.s chase 
literacy 
drive funds 

More than 75 per cent of ih e 
education authorities in Britain h 
share 

aside by the Government to comba 
adult illiteracy and already 5JS 
volunteers are training to be cm*, 
specialised teachers, says the Add 
Literacy Resource Agency. 1 

To date 92 authorities out of the 
UG in England, Wales and Scotland 
have applied for money mid receded 
a total of more than £500.000. VoluiS 
tary organizations have been then 
£40,000 and £30,000 has been ear 
marked for special projects. ■ 

Now, in a progress report, Mr 
H. D. Hughes, chairman of the m : 
sources agency set up to distribute 
\tne money four months ago saw 
the response has been magnifies, 
even in the light nf the nationi] 
concern about the large number of 
adults with severe reading and 
writing difficulties. 

Local education authorities bad 
been given approval for important 
initial expenditure and it might be 
possible to be more generous to‘i 
number of them later In the yea 
when final requests for money were 
known. 

Projected expenditure was likely 
to total more than £955,000 and ini 
reserve would be allocated -before 
next March. 

Mr Hughes, who is principal ol 
Ruskin College, Oxford, predicts the 
money will have a crucial effect on 
literacy. He sees the programme u , 
the most exciting initiative in basic 
adult education for many years. 

Mr Bill Devereux, director of (he 
agency, underlined the importance 
of tutor training/ and said 42 per r 
cent of the money would be spent 
in this field. Volunteers had come , 
from every walk of life and although ; 
there whs a serious shortage of 
trainers, 5,000 volunteers were 
already being taught to teach with 
the help of special kits. The agency 
would lie pleased if 10,000 volun- 



Photography students 
■almost unemployable’ 


by Jane Feinftaiin 


Udents on degree courses in jjolytech- 
b ? dissatisfied with the syllabus 
" ab * e ■$? & l,d employment after gradu- 
r on photographic education was told 

was organized 


tears were trained ' by tha end of 
the year. 

Ho estimated that nearly one quar- 
ter of .the money would be spent on 
audio-visual and technical equip- 
ment although the agency had 
watched this aspect of spending care- 
fully. A number of authorities had 
been persuaded to accept a substan- 
tial cut in their application* for 
money for equipment. 

BEC scheme gets;, 
mixed reception 

The Business Education Coundl'i 
first consultative document on, iu 
proposed award scheme got a mixed 
reception at h City of Loudon 
Polytechnic conference hosted hi 
the Business Education Teacherr 
Association last week. 1 - 

The report, appearing only H 
months nfter the council’s inaugui* 
tion, presents guidelines; foi * 
system of dual-purpose awards w® 
national and huenintlonaj recogni- 
tion. The proposals will be-#vn>* 
six-month, trial before BEC . dram 
its final blueprint due fofc publics? 
tion -early noxt year. -if 

BEC chief officer, Mr Joto 
Sellers, said: “The aim Is.to 
lish a greater hrendth of .businej* 
education' at a sub-degree level <7 


the south west regional management 



a top wall ediicat 
skills to. m6ve' 


Lccjiuremenrs wnnin ^ 

spectrum .of business.. -The courn 
will facilitate easy transfer front pn* 
occupation to anothor in this 
field.” 

: BEC hopes .to. 
course in a three-level 
gramme structure, -in I n „ t 
technics ,pnd colleges throngno 

Britain, it wants, to encourage 

colleges to initiate their own co' irs 
framework. , 

' Tim qbuiicir wants to 
lfeges' leeway in!' fbrmujatfni -“Lt 
pendent structures compatlW* w 
.-agonal employment trends, « 


of, industrial 
ieon sqb ui* in South ali, 


■ buuiiiu cinyjUYiuciii . , r 

wiu also demand', a hr® B 4Sfj I S S | 
look beyond the ■; local buslW* 

Meeds - ' i'-uiM--' 

To meet the wide wnS? . 

of entrehts ■ the coundi r&qtnm™^ • 
three levels of awa?d. 1 First,, 
lower' levels of cdrtifiCat es • ' 

diplomas Which will , .be • rqugWJ; 
equivalent to the present certlticav 
in office studies and the; 

TJT7 \ - ' . 1 , i ' ISSS 


nyss studies course. . 


TliE TIM ES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 1.7.75 



1! Annan denies 6 ulterior 
motive ’ in PNL letter 


by Tint Albert 


ended, making organized protest 


Tl.o origins .ml lin,i., K ..E Jlic flurry r "/ Is that the letter 

or coiicspontleiice in The Times was inspired by Mr Bryun Roberts, 
over the Polytechnic of North L.oii* editor of the dhindup Telegraph nnd 
don seems to have iiufflcd most a former chairman of tlio governors 
people there this week. of the polytechnic. But Mr Roberts 


Annan, whose 


of the polytechnic. But Mr Roberts 
said this week that that was totally 
untrue. “I knew nothing about it 


The ridged slabs of this recently opened student residence development at the University of Man- 
chester have earned the buildings the nickname “ Toblerone Whether they are appealing enough 
to cat remains to be seen. 


■ T; , ' T i,„ untrue. “I knew nothing about it 

L l, . r "“ cd 111 T l ? ri,n V u ld c T i ie until I saw it in The Times ”, he 
THES last iveek) sparked off the said. 

correspondence and leader, declined A fourth theory was that the 
to say where liis info muiti on had letter was some part of a wider, 
come from rightwing reaction. Mr John Furton, 

But when .olti that ,„anv pcopio “ SlS" J' ■S^BSr’SSd’T-'B 
at the polytechnic were wontlcrmg is not hisignif leant that this Is o • 
what had prompted linn to write rime oF political crisis, 
the letter, lie said: “There was “The rather shrill tones of the 
no ulterior motive, or anything like original letter reminds one of witch- 
that. r hunting, which lias gone on. in tlip 

“I can only say that I had to do P a ,“ 

Miis Hint It wac in v rli il~tr I iirvt nn , * Iflltfiff Lord A.I1I1QU Cflllcd 

pleasure* out ol . i? a. oil. B?.t is ^' d ™ at 

this place going to be run on the Miller LeMera St ftf 

basis of whenever anything happens from 'p r nf es sor ° Tiilffif en 

which certain people don’t like cho 

whole place, is disrupted? Or Is 


Overgrown schoolboy professor ^ e c °". s r ^ ei ' s cot 

jibe starts ding-don row in student teachers , 110 - r werc u 1Hlinb -- of HOV „„ ors ; f -- "-g™. 

by Laura Kaufman bloodier minded attitude oE French A reduction of nearly a third in Nevertheless some staff, students school of Economics, and Mr P. G 

_ , _ . , . . , academics, who employed this threat the number of student teachers and governors were pulling forward New of the polytechnic's school of 

In a strongly worded article in tne aga j llsl t h e government with notable entering colleges oF education in privately a number nf theories. librarians hip. 

June New Review, Mr Peter Conrad, success.” 197G hus been proposed by the One wus Lliat the timing of the Q Mr John Diamond, the former 

oiE s.r B 5 nU 1 There is evidence, he adds, that Government tn combat the danger letter wus intended to stimulate vice-chairman, has heen elected net- 
fnr n f ftnn’Vni" letters to the press by academics °f rising unemployment m the support for Mr Miller during tliu ing-chairman of the polytechnic's 

Brawn had some effect ln shamin e ^ profession. pngoing invest .Ration of the ; director governors, following ihe resignatitm 

gro wii schoolboy proEessors likely to . , , , Dersecut- . A Pfu-a e discuss. ^ " - 


it goluS m be ^^Uce tvl ere aca- * c[ \ ni ? 'vho arc at presen t gaiher- 
demic ^stancUrds, pracJires Sad I," 8 r rt. a .7.°i^?. ho0 !S 
conventions nre allowed to continue. fif e nXi lX.1? * ^ J y * 

St^rnKt “ F aVilUy - Tlmt,S “‘iSWSS,-. Lave come from' 
The ^director, Mr Terence Miller. 

was not cu in mu it Ini, on Liu nidltu, the National Union of Students, Pro. 
nor were a number of governors, fessor Donald McRae of the London 


l o Greek colonels who were persecut- A private discussion paper lias by six governors, This follows two t>F nr Waller Ross, 

acquit c a high opinion or their own , jig w i teiSi j ust ^ the press cam * ,eci! circulated to members nf the Incidents when the director ori- Mr ninnmnrl n l 


abilities |»ign Vn’ "this" 'country. heTped"’!^ Advisory Committee for the Supply vately” dissented "from two official hold tbc^position umii ^vexr'MaTdi 

Mr Con. ad writes. The radical secui . 0 j[ ie release of die Panovs. and Training of Tencl.e. s. lilt committee decisions, mid is aimed when formal elections take place, 

antics or students brought our uni- « This liberalism 11 Eta writes “lias Government s chief advisory com- at trying to prevent n r ecu 1 re lice- # The polytechnic Inis “ consider- 

versthes into dlsreputa m the i first - w01 id t n the dSadranrogo of aca mi “ ee 011 ‘Mdinr numbers winch Tho ,-oport is being drawn up-hy "bly Willed ’' ciiiriug iUe p'.st two 

t lace ... now it appeals that society . . themselves since their proposes lo accelerate the i eduction u su b-coiniiiiiifc of goverums. uiul years, according to a visiting party 

Stt vTaystrft-SSff " c ™ S& 1 * rcadv nf 

academic nrofessinn *». rises has encouraged the Govern- Stllf , Anl< pntnr i.te i-nlleaes would weeKS ' ... flomit Awards winch comptctcii an 


Incidents when tlic director pri- Mr Diamond, a businessman, will 


academic profession 


Students entering colleges would 


weeks. 


domic Awards which completed ait 
inspection recently. 

The CNAA, which will report in 
full on July 22, spoke of improve- 
ment in the organi/atiem unci aca- 
demic development of PNL. 


Court reform offers students 
better representation 


a reform of its govern lug uaay. tu© tie rnougnr giving students three 
court, which will provide students direct places was preferable to 'tha 
with three places but will remove present situation in which students 
the rector from the chairmanship, had * obtained representation ' by. 

mr uunraci replies mat hl#udhu« nessiny no* « cimm p,u uggic uui a i science spoxesmau conurmeu tuat a i The court approved □ draft ordi- 
are mostly non- materialistic crea- rising of organized sections of the paper on student numbers. was to be nance which now has to go to the assessor Bppoimeu H 81110011 c a * 


The gorging and swilling snobs only professionals, but also the most 


of Dr Carey’s article, tvlth the bray ill-paid. Workers who, like aca- Sir WallET A(l3TnS 
of asses and the chirp of budgeri- demies, dispose oE no weapons for T ' 

gars, are monstrous hybrids from the economic blackmail, and groups mamArin] cprviPP 
satirist’s imagination and do not such as the soHeinployed and those UIC1IIU1 IflJ act Tiuc 

The appointment of Sir Walter 


Thereafter it will come back to 


his assessor. 

This was a clumsy .way of doing 
it. and did Hot give full recognition 
—as the draft ordiuance did — to' 
the need for student representation. 

The court, he said, should elect Its 


satirist's imagination and do not 
correspond to Lhe truth. 

"The extreme reluctance with 


the court, probably in November, own chairman — who ought ideally 
and then It goes to the Privy Coun- t0 be a lay person, not in nny way 
cil, a procedure necessary under answerable to or involved with any 


on pensions ■ 


the Universities (Scotland) Act. sector of the university. He person- . 

— — :••• , , -pp , . . , , . , The appointment of Sir Walter Before .the court meeting Sir ally would not wish die chairman- 

, The extreme reluctance with The DES, he writes, had had to Adams to the directorship of the Hugh Robson. ' principal, said the .ship, 

which some dons prepared them- admit _ tbat _196 academics had eml- London School of Economics in proposed changes wore a major step With the rector in the chair, 

selves psychologically fot\ withhold- granted last yeai. the late 1960s gave an opportunity towards the democratization of the though he acted with commendable 

Ing examination results, and their Extracts from Dr Car e/s^ article t0 the "purposdess revolu- universes governing body, and in technical competence, business had,- 

relief when arbitration made this were published m The THES Feb- tionaries” that was too convenient terms, of student, and non-academic - had to be done in a , St range atino* , 

unnecessary, contrasts ivith the. ruorj T 21. 1 to miss. Professor Ralf Da It re n dor f stafE representation put Edinburgh sphere. 

' ' ' said last week in a memorial service ahead of other British universities. Later the court decided to delete 

for Sir Walter. He ‘ thought-/ the Privy, Council, from tliq explanatory raemqraqdunii 

He said Sir Walter had bqon used might regard .the proposed student attached, to the draft prdinance^a; 


ilk. 


■ir:a 

i- 


In the .fan nary issue of die maga- Defending the universities as xhc GnveruiUL-ut lias imlicatcd 
tine Dr Carey had complained that both essential amt useful, Mr Con- tliat if the numbers were kept at 
Hugh Lloyd Jones, a regius pro- .rad cites Harold Perkin’s book Key 23,000 in 1976, full employment 
fessor of Greek at Oxford, had "no Profession - in which ha : argues that could not be -guaranteed to Students 

Inkling that, as against g miner or "the modern university was redts- entering college next .year. 

a power worker, Ma own contribu- covered after centuries of cleric- The proposals, to be discussed at a ______________________ 

tion to the community was of un« ridden decadence by an industrial special meeting of tlie advisory com- Mvllvi 1 vUl l/Oi/IliUMUll 

commonly little consequence.'* • . society which required an lnstitu- mhtee on July 24, arc bound to , . .. c„,,_ ' 

He .also criticized, dons for signing don to select and train its leaders, ca ns e concern among teachers’ Edinburgh University this week oi four representatives oil counals . 

letters in tbe press .condemning and that in She economic regime ul) [ons and the 11,000 college lec- took the f*r« formal steps IHWVus 5 Q* , . .. . D11 . . 

foreign governments for their treat- of managerial capitalism the ace- turers, some of whom are already a reform of tts govepihiR body, the 

ment of minorities, " A don Is about deralc profession is crucial because f ac ing redundancy under the pre- rm,rt ’ uh?rh W,T| h ' s,l, “ ents direct ulaces was nrefsrnhle to tha 
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Barred president’s case heard 


1 vw r 1 VkJAWV111 - ^ VHOV HVwiu ag a gyjnjjoi and made to. suffor. representation (three.. persons on ,q clause saying the exertfsfe of tho 
Two- -Oxford law dons have, oon- lotto, ori capviisslng; .. I; would ' 


Two Oxford law dons have con- intent oii canvassing' I would 11 18 lo P K *««“»/• court ox>zi or .zoo iarae, cuito or vo 

aidm-ed the anneal agalnS "Sic obvious] v heve dTosen a different to inany others he .neither withdrew Knglahd - rhe furibdrast tlie Hrivy not proved 
Oxford iMnn'/ffiSSnn m ffr SmtSwciiod b? nSSK."-" to. some cosy. Sgoctuiuy .V'iww Council had gone was tp approve chair mans h 

ttTpSkSMl? wS ? Thh t rih.ttii*l.i P W<ioho^dKer -rfThe cie,,C! ' of tl 

V uioo ....... tkffioe a|i y monioei _oi me univLrsiiy, io 


d coitd ucive tq Impartial , 

chairmanship or the general ctfi- 
' the court. — TESS. 


ivion Dinhpni. . • from office whs chaired by Miss ^ nifhit of ° regarding them nfi 1 

The two dons, Mr Roy Stuart, of Caroline Leiyis. n barrister and for- ri^nnpiits tmlpptf enendes ” • .1 A' 

srtford- College, and Mr J. mer librarian of the society, sitting :Vg***+ I BrealWaU^U®l '• tor. A' 


Hertford- College, and Mr J. 
Hackney, of . St Edmund Hall, con- 
sidered evidence ou Monday - frdnt 
9.30 am till . 10 pm and then 
adjourned until ■' today. ' 


am ;uil'. 10 pm and men liol> postgrac 
adjourned until -'today. ' - . Mr David 

Miss Binham was found guilty by graduate wl 
the' unipn’s' electoral, tribunal of Dinliam, tug 
" malpractice ’’ and was disqualified wo^e not bf 


mer ■imniioii ui -uio ruwbly, biluiIC ■ -i., ... . l,./ »r» rr 

In Cambridge deci 

nol ■ postgraduate.. ■ ^J ndo . n V ft d i£Li!!S r a n ; m »» i tn t «. iv 


AUT 


decision 



to InH^ro the resuH. ' / Monday. ' . ■ oF Sir Walter. He Wso drow atten-. 

' ,Mt finyid Soskid has taken over Mr David SAskin, who is being ;tfon; to - tha effect ;of, tbr jjtpdeyt 
as ^presi dent-el act aFtar Miss Dirt- represented by Miss _Rirth Stanley, digruptionsoQ Sir Walter, .y 

ham’s . ' votes j were redistributed .& »aw finallsl from St Hughs Col- - : — — > — ' • ;'r ■ ;■ 

among the- other . candidates.', He; wfll lege, .said recently: "The tribunal ^ ■ .r -«■• . r . 

^ ? 1 :|q Its ^eSctra^ 

^^1^ ^ " L fee ' ^ “ C Onc of flio meriiherik Mr 'Lnlrlf; British Educatiorial Researdh Asso* 
a KrS® has » W fram'BadiS for t A tWml* to be held at Stirling Unf- 
WiiicK-SluS^h ^^rt voari dolnK Vesbarch. ’These Ware vqystty in early September. Further 

*• not ijeople^nvolved^in^tbe political detmU from jhe department of edu- 
ftfy witoni -j-two- Paine. 1 IF j liad be“™ ' ol r,, e da*..’ » . .. . canon at Siiilmg.. 


the writers and . scholars Jsaucft* 
tlotidl Trust any ing tner? were tefw 
countries in the modern world 
which (lid not censor or attempt 
to control men's minds.. 

■' Plans to supply- books and itiFotv 
mat I on 'to?^ universities and 
e depend but , hii ■ gettii _ 

,000 a yoar, whioli he called a 
lest aunt tor the preservation 
of. the' most important of humaii 
rights, freedom of speech and ex- 
pression. 
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Oxford research hit by 
funds redistribution 




by Alan C'iiiic 

Essential roeurcli equipment. In- 
cluding superconducting nwgiieis 
Htnl electron microscopes, have 
been dosed down at Oxford Uni- 
versity because the money to run 
and main tain them was needed 
elsewhere, h Commons select' com- 
mittee wits in Id last week. 

Professor J. If. Burnett, vice- 
chairman of (Etc Oxford General 
Board of the Faculties, told the 
Select Committee on Science and 
Technology thin research in every 
department had suffered a reduc- 
tion in tempo ; t lie university had 
used up to 15 per cent less. elec- 
trical energy in the past year. 

The select committee visited the 
university tn henr evidence from a 
panel of university wi messes which 
unlink'd Professor Sir -Denys Wil- 
kinson, IVofr.ssiir Sir Peter llirsdi 
•ind Ur It. K. Richards, Warden of 
Merton C til lege. 

in a written submission, ilu- uni- 
versity wanted ihaL i hero was eon- 
sidcrahfe ufarni over jnii prnspecis 
for junior academics mid for 
mciirch workers outside univer- 
sities. The university suggested that 
much of the unccnoimy could he 
removed if (he research councils 
were to Mini to i lie- “ programme 
Remit" .sy.su - hi of siinnsurshiit 
pioneered by the Medical Rcsenrvli 
Cut; util ivheie .support .is given 
initially for five years, renewable 
for ii further five year period. 
*' Introduced iu iirovide .stability for 
research te,un.s and to assist depart- 
ments in long term planning, they 
are especially to be commended to 
the other research councils ", the 
university said. 

It went nil to say : 11 Programme 
grants mid special fellowships 


would reduce concern In depart- 
ments which find that research 
tempo is depressed by the enforced 
resort to short term planning. They 
would also ensure that a generation 
of research workers is not lost to 
i lie not ion and, if demand outside 
the universities increases, a cadre 
nf trained researchers will be 
available." 

The university suggested that the 
lie si solution to the problem of 
funding resea rch-bnsed departments 
in fi n iiiicitilly difficult times would 
he a ml ling quinquennium. 

11 Such nil annual system would , 
also permit a closer partnership be- 
tween the university and the re- 
search comic its n nd there could be 
close coimihaiioii in the drawing up 
of university mid council esti mures 
in _ respect of iIkim- uriivities in 
which i licv ho ili Ini vc u large .share. " 

While ihc- uni varsity made cl cur 
iJmi it was fill i V 'fi'-‘tl with the wuv 
i he Advisory Hoard for the Research ' 
Councils had begun its work, it 
piiiii led mu areas of i nicer minty in 
the way the ABKC i|tl vises govern 
mem ami which it considers un- 
de inn cm tic. 

It said it was not clear how the 
govern men i considers the recom- 
mend a I inns of tile ARRC and Imw it 
arrives at decisions about them : it 
wondered whether the ARRC folhc 
only channel of advice to govern- 
ment on science policy ; und it que- 
ried the role of the chief scientific 
■ulvl.se i*. It said: "Tlie.su observa- 
tions are mu criticisms to much us 
imlicaiinns of 'arcus of ignorance 
which, nevertheless, in the long run 
affect the activities of every scientist 
in the country. In a democracy it is 
to be expected that such knowledge 
would be 4. variable.” 
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College job 
selection 
tests ‘waste 
of time’ 


A farmhouse is a farmhouse Is a sports club. The old farm, above, has 
been transformed into the modern clubhouse, below, for the sports and 
social club of die University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. In the 
process It has acquired n European Heritage Year Award. The official 
opening was un Wednesday. 
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Employers still Old files ‘can 
like graduates aid research ’ 

Less: than 2 per cent of students Records held by governnu 



Less, than 2 per cent of students 
Riadunling (com the University of 1 
!. • Surrey- in 1974 were. unemployed at 

• (ty.end of the year, a report by the 
unitr.u-sity’a careers advisory sendee 
has shown. Figures released revfial 
that of the 553 graduates only six 
were unemployed six months Inter. 

The report says that at least 63 
per cent of Surrey graduates lust . 
year had found suitable employment 
in this country by the end of the 
year. Others entered specialized 
training, continued academic study 
or. took temporary jobs. 

An Increasing number of gradu- 
aies^-21 per cent of the 351 
entering employment— wenj Into 
accountancy, banking, insurance and 
;other commercial ' sectors. There 
^VMiian Increased- demand for 
|«ance graduates In commercial 

• The University ;o£ ‘ Sheffield's 
careers advisory service noted tbe 

. sakne 1 demand from manufacturing 
bud commercial sectors during the 
yd ‘Employers' interviewing actf- 
' Yv i %' at ’.t»e university: -Increased. 

■ Pi yie spring and the total number 
•of . interviews rose by 27 per' cent. 
"..A. report by the -advisory service 
arid -that while more Sheffield stu- 
■ .dents entered Industry arid- coni- 
. more* there vrfw a noticeable : fall 
in . the percentage of both arts and 
. science graduates choosing teacher 
training. - 

1 « added that, this year, despite 
inflation, the 'overall .employment 
situation had remained buoyant. 

„ ^acbyourself how ; 

. ‘A ( tilf-friatfuctiemil trailing' pyo- 
irpnjma aimdd.Yt frprolng; teach- : 
leg ibility has been devised be Pro- 
•VWSSor.* Elizabeth Rerrott,' or the 


KecnrUs held by government, 
schools, hospitals and businesses 
could be more fruitfully used for 
research, according to a new report 
from the Social Science Research 
Council. ■ 

The report of an SSRC committee, 
set up to investigate longitudinal 
stuthes nf what happens to an 
individual or group over a period 
[ of time, said administrative records 
could produce much new informa- 
tion. 

Ii hdded that there was a need 
for this type of longitudinal re- 
search into the .acclimatization' of 
immigrants in a new country, the 
growth oi new communities and the 
effect Qf changes in. the law fir in 
education, , 

The report evaluated this kind of 
research as against “ cross-sectional 
studies” and 1 controlled social ex*. 
g*riments and concluded . that 'the 
SSRC should'set up a separate panel 
to look, at all requests for research 
funds involving longitudinal 
methods. 

„ The SSRC committee, including 
Professor Hilde Himmelwelt. -the 


Academics will be working 
class, says Marxist 


ipicroteRphing tesdarch unit at Lsn- 
“ neMUp. U fs_ designed., to 


Martin of ^Glasgow "University, was 
set tip because of the special prob- 
lems this method of' research poild 
in the National Child Development 
study looking at the progress of 
children from • birth, through child- 
hood. .. ■ . 

‘'/.ortgitifdiftaj Studies a report bf. 
an SSRC working party, SO p. 

A special fijeld Study usirig ifi Ini' 
service teichar*,: some -Mith joxttij 
V s\ve pxperiehda, 'in 1 , (lie Lapcaitfir 
\ area or.ovfcd •*' rbsdu tiding '-jniccett. 

■ Teaching skills 1 wer^ Imptoved and 
' habusj rpducOo. ,*■■. • u ' - 

rimented 


The living standard of academics 
has declined in recent years such 
that they will come t.o identify 
tlieir Interests, with the working 
class, according to a writer in the 
Communist Party journal Marxism 
Today. 

Mr Martin Jacques, a former 
research siudcm at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, was not certain that aca- 
demics would become what he 
called a progressive social force.' 
Many were older and attached to 
the establishment. 

'He said: "It should be noted 
that one of the problems facing 
the left 111 the universities at the 
present ' dme Is the fact that with 
the universities either expanding 
very slowly or actually Contracting 
roe Intake of what mjght be de- 
scribed as post-1968 recruits (i.e. 
?L-2 t ? den,s . radicalized in the late 
1960s) to the profession has been 
relatively: small.” 

Nevertheless the drop In' 
academics income was forcing them 
to take collective action and though 
“ e r work .was highly individual!*’ 
tic iM they had successfully come to 
gather for a strike' organized bv 

Teachers 30 ^ 1 ^ 110 ^ lJ, l |vers ^ 

Mr Jaqnues traced the develop' 
meat of. higher education in the 
onNeraues aod^alsp in the poly- 
technics which the state created to' 

P n r £? U %l ^rae. volume of skilled 
labour, for. the ecartomy. ■ 1 

Tn the late 196(§ the ‘stato, lie said, 
reassessed its attitude towards th^ 


universities which through some 
kind of “ premature " decision piHde 
in the Robbins report hud been 
allowed to expand while retaining 
their .traditional form. 

"Over the last two years, how- 
ever, the slate has begun to subject 
the university sector to much 
greater pressure which, though 
taking a largely financial form 
seems designed to effect major 
changes in the nature of the 
sector.” 

Mr Jacques spoke of h " Ins- i 
torical dls juncture " between tht 
nature of the liberal traditional 
university and the educational 
needs of “monopoly capitalism". 

"It Is cloar'that the state has over 
the period since the mid-1960s come 
to recognize that disjunctive and it 
is now seeking to resolve it on the 
basis oLa binary system of higher 
education consisting of an expanded 
technocratic polytechnic sector pit 
the one' hand and a 1 seuiitechno- 
cr adzed ’ university sector on the 
other.” : 

: He went oh to trace the strategy 
academics should pursue. Com 
munists should defend the trad! 
tlonal virtues of the university 
against encroachment, by the state 
and economy, while el the seme rime 
working towards a new conception: 
of the- university. It should be made 
relevant to the needs of the work- 
ing 'class by, for instance, a new and 
essentially equal relationship 
between universities and polytech . 

DICS. - 


*5**?: Afebciaiion : of ‘. Uofyefalty 
Teachers, ' threat ; to wUhhbld 
exetplp prion results was Comparable 
to ; , tho : disorderly ; behaviour of 
students,' according 
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chancellor of- Stir,. 

Ho jo Id thfc university 
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kw John Randall, 27, retiring presl- 

I th6 ? atioQal Union of 
Students, is., to become an assistant 
secretary in th e ?iril Service Union, 
jriiich negotiates for 43,000 tpeni- 

up l,is “PPoinfmeiit 
On August 1. ; • 

I p Mother member 

.. oxecutive, has been 


a?S jjfi and u ^ ocal • Government 
Officers association. v •• 


Earth Sciences 

iL* science degree offer- 

I^S ODuDYlA AY\ PHrtk 


by Sue Reid 

Ten shortlisted candidate!, applying 
for the post of head of engineering 
at Harrow College of Technology 
and Art were asked to complete a 
series of management exercises as 
well as taking part in a formal inter- 
view. Now one nf the applicants has 
questioned the motives behind this 
procedure which he claims uist time 
und public money. 

The candidate, Dr Jack Howard, 
of the University of Aston, says the 
day-long selection process miglit well 
have been completed as successfully 
through a normal interview and the 
extensive use uf references. For, he 
adds, the applicants were all highly 
experienced ami in such an evenly 
matched field rhere was not much to 
be gained by the manage incut tests. 

The exercises were split Into 
three distinct parts over the morn- 
ing of the interview day. In the first 
all candidates were taken into a 
room and given a large envelope con- 
taining 13 assorted letters, memo- 
randa , or me&ages which might 
appear in a neatl of department's in 
tray. They were asked to decide on 
the action required on as many of 
the documents ns possible In about 
30 minutes. 

The second test required each ' 
applicant to choose a different 
topic, introduce it to the other 
candidates and act ns chairman 
while it was discussed. He was 
expected to end the discussion and 
sum up within a rime limit. 

For the Lhird exercise candidates 
appeared before a panel to make a 
five minute personal statement on 
his views and- approach to the job, 
if appointed. In the afternoon five 
named applicants, including Dr 
Howard, were then asked to stay 
for n formal interview which took 
the usual form. 

But Dr Howard, who did not gbt 
the job, says : *' One wonders whose 
idea it was for highly paid public 
servants, - one of them apparently 
qualified irj personnel management. 



I euced professionals to this kind of 
charade. 

“They are deceiving themselves 
if they think their method gives 
them the man they want or helps 
them make a wiser choice. It is an 
oxtremelv expensive process and I 
don’t think the results are much 
better”, lie alleges. 

He stresses the candidate chosen 
was an excellent man for the job, 
but adds he was not the only appli- 
cant, to questinn the method « 
interview. 

Harrow .College .nf Technology, 
and Art has defended their choice 
jf interview process. Mr Hedlay 
Anscombe, the principal, said : " Wg 
have found this method has hetfj** 
to Identify some ■. qualities? in candi- 
dates which . might not become 
apparent by other meuns of Inter- 
view. We. are aware of the inad* 
quacies 'in the formal interview P™"- 
cedure apd are attempting- .& more 
adequate procedure.” . . ' ■ 

He claimed it tfus batter tfi stage 
the management exercises thnndust 
have -the, alternative • method «. ■ 
silting die candidate 10 front oi 
committee. Anyone wKq.ronipinimm 
about the , system would "be •' 
advised to 'See if. thejl could tnuix 
of a better one,, ■...:■* ■■ , . ■ \- 

Mr Anscombe ..said th?t A«v 
lege, with one exception, ' 

used the method to select 1 h ® ads 4 ,“:, 
department. . He =■ added that vrtteo 
salaries ipf £10,000 a yenr 
being paid to academics in top 
an overall investment in a 
£100,000 plus could .be paW out W 
colleges over- 10 yeai‘s.i This,' invest- 
ment had .to he copsidered.seripuwy 

Mr' Roy Hidbei't, vice-prinapal;®* 
Ihe college, 'instigated 1 the 'S©lactlon 

S rocedure at Harrow. ‘ He s .al“ , rn ® 
rst management test was aimed' « 
discovering a candidate s j s P J e ' s “ 1 • 
accuracy- and Judgment in admups; 
tratiort procedures. Tha 'seCpud e *“" 
else tested the , subject* ; knowledge, 


«Mikiuuvej uctfiairciwM .. ■ t L 0 

ship qvalities o i, appUcint? while i tne 
third was ' aimed at Assessing ■««. 
interests in the job' and 'Its require- 
ments. ■ , ; ■' 

Mr Huibert pointed out tnat tne 

college was not. /advocating tue 
method as. perfect, bn( it did seem 
to cut down %he risk of expeDSiv'* 
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Monday 

Up, up and away in a beautiful 
DC10. Ten seats to a row, and we 
are in the middle bank with no view 
of the weather outside, I have joined 
the international higher education 
“jet set”, and am on my way to a 
summer institute in New York on 
“The Contemporary European Uni- 
versity: Mass Higher Education and 
the Elitist Tradition ”. 

The City University of New York 
is the pioneer of open admissions— 
no entrance qualifications whatever 
—and may be presumed to know 
something about mass higher educa- 
tion and its effect on elitism. Now 
it wants to know what is happening 
to excellence in scholarship in 
Europe under the Impact of 
expansion. 

But, you will say, the City of New 
York is bankrupt, and has only been 
rescued from financial collapse by 
“ Big Mac ”, New York State's Muni- 
cipal Aid Commission. How can 
thev mu international conferences 
and pay air fares from Europe? 
Well, CUNY has a research founda- 
tion which still has. friends, includ- 
ing an alumnus who admires the 
Salzburg Seminar and thinks the 
CUNY graduate centre with its good 
food and air conditioning can do as 
well. So this is tho first of & series 
of summer institutes on a variety of 
topics— the next one is on the New 
Deal 40 years on — and they have 
asked a German, , a. Swede, an 
Englishman and three- Americans to 
assess the impact of mass higher 
education on the elitist universities 
of Western Europe, 

Sitting in the DC10, sipping a free- 
ruin and coke I feel a fraud. How 
does a mere social historian come to 
bo invited to assess British higher 
education? Well, I made the mis- 
take of. writing a book on the new 
universities, and it haa brought me 
to more ..international conferences 
than ever English social history 
could. Foreigners take me for an 
1 ex pm "1 and vylio.am I to disabuse 
therm* Not that J do tbb full, rotund 
of the 111 ter national Jet world . of , 
(uglier education, where 'everyone 
knows everyone qlse pnd what they 
are going t6 say, but as aii odcar 
sional, intruder I have the advantage 
of beliig.a moderately fresh iace^ and 
perhaps of sayjng something new by 
accid'em.' ... . 

After dinner. the stewardesses dis- 

— -i-L- — Lj- 1 — l-’. 
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tribute. the headsets, but the film is 
impossible tn see in the strong, 
slanting, .strntospheric sunshine. Out- 
side and below, the tliuuderheuds 
crowd, and the weather worsens as 
we near New York. Two children, 
we hear later, are killed by lightning 
in Central Park. The air traffic, in 
Kennedy Airport's rush hour, also 
gets worse, and we circle for an hour 
and twenty minutes waiting our turn 
to land. At last we touch down. The 
immigration controller cannot find 
my name in the big book, and the 
customs officer finds I have no 
meat, fruit or dairy products, so they 
let me in, and out into the New York 
downpour. It is half past midnight 
by my watch but only 7.30 p.tn. by 
east coast time, so I have a long 
yawning, jet-lag evening ahead of 
me. Frugally, I take a bus to Grand 
Central Station and a taxi to my 
hotel, only to find that I could havq 
taken the airport limousine for the 
same price. 

The hotel has never heard of me, 
unless I am Professor M. H. Per- 
kin from Berkeley. The “M.H.” 
rings a bell: have they booked in 
a Professor H. J. Trow from Lan- 
caster, England ? Someone has 
swapped over both our initials and 
our addresses. Martin Trow, at the 
end of the house telephone, has a 
cold and jet lag—it Is just as far 
Erorn Berkeley as from Lancaster— 
so we arrange to meet at breakfast. 

The hotel overlooks Central Park, 
the world's mugging centre, but it 
looks safe enough from sixteen 
floors up. My wile and I take our 
courage in Both hands and walk 
around the late night shops and 
restaurants. No muggers in sight. 
So we go to bed, at 4.30 am British 
Summer Time. 


change. No Gnmdus KloIcs, hut 
uimicn.se]y lung ik-gree cmirses fur . 
a privileged mill die d;iss, ilumitiHied 
by “ i burn ili ”, elderly professors nf 
immense power and influence, teach- 
ing very little, examining chiefly 
orally, mid spending most of their 
lime fiiling government posts and 
committees up to the level nf the 
Cabinet. 

Since the 1960s iinconi rolled ex- 
pansion has led to rlie breakdown 
of the old oligarchic system, end- 
less student strikes against the 
appallingly overcrowded conditions, 
rebellion by the junior stnff aguinsl 
the power and privileges of the 
“ bn rents ", and general criticism of 
the universities by the. public, espe- 
cially the trade unions. 






Learning to Uvc in the academic jet set. 




Tuesday 


A status way 
to RVQid •-;/ 
a Clobbering 

r" 1 *-" 1 • A r -H r»T ■ 






This column is-' being written less 
thfth 24 hours' after the sudden yet 
predictable announcement 'of 1 die 10 

per, cOnt -.“.voluntary Wj pay policy^ 

(hid until the -White Papef appears it 
is unclear: how the current Associa 
tlon 1 of , ’ University : Teachers 1 cl 
wllj bi affected, - At bast the 23 . 
cenc Arbitration ' award will be 
honoured ■au'd ! llte ,; ' cost of .Jivin 
supplehlenc will simply be l'educeu 
from 25 per cent to. 10 pet* cent (In 
Which, ‘caSe, OH 'credit to the AUT 
negbtlBt'Qi‘s , ' ? guild in • dividing thd 
P ay/ claim; jnto'twd bits). But a Atere 
10 per cent Is ju&t as likely. There 
?r? othfir llmponderables such .as tbe 

poiffl *1 


flexibility ( pf the ''‘epeciftj 1 case ^ 
clmlseS': ,: '.dh<fr. . 'the;! 'Government'! 
rtrdittth" .-6 fv... resolve. But. thd ' beS 

IrllAbc'iTiMiee. .Uh‘ -t-L'AltlAlfrtM 1 nlA\ 


only because 
.alternatives: haVe 'failed or 
yertr^qrse, 


After breakfast with friends old 
and new. we stroll 17 blocks 
— only 20 minutes — to the 

f raduate centre oh 42nd Street. 

he anteroom buzzes with inter- 
national welcoming* and recognir 
tlonsi The conference starts 20- 
mlrtutes late with a brilliabt- pap*r'. 
by Robert (“Ed") Brown of CUNY 
OU the French' univ'ersititi arid 
raodernizatiou,' 'or why the Loi 
Faure has not worked. 

Burton Clark of Yale’s paper on 
Italy deoh with another sort of 
elitist system, equally resistant to 

as if university- teachers are to be 
well and truly clobbered. We have ’ 
Incurred the double penalty of an 
unusually strict application of the 
social contract this spring, followed 
by a. wages freeze caused by the 
failure to apply the social contract 
equally strictly elsewhere. We have 
become a special case. 

Lest non-academic readers remain 
sceptical, consider the position of 
lecturers in the lower half of the 
salary scale. A lecturer aged 30, 
with six year’s teaching experience, 
a PhD, and a book ov its equiva- 
lent of published research currently 
earns £2,931. which is a good £1,000 
below what he or she could earn in 
industry, the civil service or local 
government. It is also. below that of 
polytechnic lecturers, as iq well 
known, and of school teachers hold- 
ing. degrees— which is less /well 
kuown. Owhirtg 'a house; at least in 
London and the south eqst, has 
• become impossible, -,and : ipf" those, 
(Whose first appolntoieriti beigen-late, 
with young children and ,(hus. a 
non-enrning wife, the position is 
Intolerable. At thq same tiqie the 
end of university growth' after rapid 
expansion 1 ie\s filled senior npsijS 
with young immoveable, iqcumbents,; 
cut 'off the flow.pE senior, yawncies, 
and thus made promotion prospects. 


IUI 09 BL ttiij ' 

It is tempting to predict dire aca- 
demic consequences, in terms of. a 
massive brain, drain to foreign uni 
-versitles or other employment ■ ai 
■ home. In fact this will . probably 
hot happen, . if only because- the- fw* 
ancial position pf unlversjHes In 
North; America is little- bettor, and 
the' Commonwealth no Jonge^ needs* 
- or wants to import , its jptelUgwKfila,. 

be stone' , seepage-, to 
home; bukmbstiOf the 
' ' is,- 
be 


■hit enunllv hard . 
despite much brayado .lrt the com 
rooms and udlkcrstrv.- bars l II 


Wednesday 

Now it is the turn of the natives. 
Ulrich Teichler, a young sociologist 
at the Max Planck Institute in West 
Berlin, shows how the German uni- 
versities have resisted change in 
their fundamental principles of free- 
dom of teaching and science-bused 
research. 

The proportion of working-class 
students has risen minimally, from 
4 per cent in 1957 to 12 per cent 
in 1973. Paradoxically, the group 
most wedded to elitism are the left- 
wing radicals. The new participation 
—one third professors l one third 
junior staff and one third students 
on governing bodies— has led to 
left-wing majorities in many univer- 
sities, but not to demoerntization bo- 
cause the left wingers arc ns aca- 
demically conservative and elitist 
as the rest. 

The Swedish universities, accord- 
ing to Rune Persson of Lund Uni- 
versity, are in retreat from mass 
higher education, or at least are 
having to seek it by r different 
route. Having experienced one of 
the fastest expansions in student 
numbers, from 15,000 in 1950 to 

125.000 in 1970, they have now seen 
their annual intake' of ordinary 18 
to 20 year-olds cut by two thirds, 
from 25,000 in 1970 to perhaps 
7500 in 1975. They still hove about 

15.000 entrants a year, but half 
of these are mature studOnts-ot 
25-plus and with at least five years* 
employment experience. Mass ter- 
tiary education has proved to he 
Incompatible with the survival of 
traditional eiistist education, and 
many truditiniial students have 
"voted with their feet” rather than 
waste their time on it. 

Martin Trow had been .drafted to 
do the conibaratiye summary of the 
conference out, en route to another'. 


tures should it inhabit ? Was it 
feasible or desirable to turn 
Oxbridge or the Gr nodes Ecoles into 
postgraduate institutions? Britain 
was trying to approach mass higher 
education with elitist staff-student 
ratios of 8 : 1 or better. How could 
any country, let alone Britain, 
afford such luxury. 


Thursday 


My turn has come at last. My 
theme Is somewhat different, less 
continental and theoretical, more 
British and pragmatic. Democrati- 
zation to mo moans access to higher 
education for tlto underprivileged, 
notably tho working class but not 
excluding women nnd immigrants. 
How far bus expansion and the tran- 
sition towards muss higher educa- 
tion, now delayed but not wholly 
abandoned, equalized opportunities 
for the disadvantaged ? Everyone 
is acutely aware that tbe universi- 
ties, though moro accessible to 
working class children than most 
countries in the west, nrc pre- 
dominantly middle class Institu- 
tions : only 28 per cent of their 
students arc from the working class, 
which constitutes 64 per cent of the 
occupied population. 

But most observers assume that 
the polytechnics and the Open Uni- 
versity arc substantially moro demo- 
cratic. This is not the case. Tho 
figures for the polytechnics are poor 
and scattered, but Pratt and Burgess 
show them to have a,- majority of 
middle class students and to be 
becoming more middle class daily. 
The Opeii University, despite its 
open admissions policy, has only a 
derisory 7.6, per cent ;af manual 
class students. What is, to -be done, 
la the face pf soda! pressures which 
give every ^advantage to the middle 


" jetset " conference, had tn give It 
on the denld tiinate afternoon. 

Could excellence survive anywhere 
under mass higher education, he 
asked ? If so , what kind of struc- 

polytechnics only when I see it. 

The real impact will be less 
dramatic, but just as serious. Uni- 
versity life will change for the 
worse in two ways. There will, first, 
be a scramble for external examin- 
ing, Open University tutoring, con- 
sultancy work, journalism, extra- 
mural lecturing and other paid 
second jobs. This will please the 
Treasury and its outposts in the 
DES but will inevitably be at the 
expense of research, teaching pre- 

F iaration, and contributions to the 
nteliectuai communities painfully 
built up in the more fortumite 
departments. 

Secondly, personal relationships 
within 4he university will deterior- 
ate. Relative deprivation is nor 
conducive to rationality or civility 
ond since dons are not' saints, we 


svery : ad vantage to tne middle 
class child and every disadvantage, 
to the working class? Que solution 


can' expect the resentments and 
frustrations of low pay and blocked 
promotion to *be. channelled in'tp 


peworjgVjqaloMsiep and conspiracy 
fanffl u osj . /Heads, of department, 

bewtre! ' " 

What should the AUT do? Its 
immediate priority, : but of regard 
for both basic justi ' 
recruitment, muit .be' to secure the 
best deal; possible for the lowest 
. paid lecturers. - The \ 10 per cent 
rise : should,; be. rogarded as a lump 
; sunt ; . to ■ be then • redistributed 


ii. luruui ui jipnur ; aiptn 

- minimum salary for -those 

aged '26; should be raised at least 
.one rung. : . ' 

Next, the AUT should launch a 


senior .. tfi junior posts '. (about 3; 8 
in Britain, about 6: 4 In North 


■ lectureship as. tho "career graded, 
bears po relationship to the aspira- 
tions- or’ .expectations' of the i vest' 
* majority of young ; university tea, 
chersf. add is relatively lower dowp 
the income pyramid than the career 
cr public sector pro 


essions 

ntion ever offered to me for' this 
anomaly is that the senior civil ser- 


whlch has not been .tried is to tap 
the enormous reservoir’ of working 
class ability in the pert time stit-: 
dents, who .outnumber <the full-. 

think in terms of the rather differ- 
ent Oxford and Cambridge lecture- 
ships. 1 

Thirdly, the AUT should ser- 
iously consider the abolition of the 
lectureship grade as' presently con- 
stituted. Had a 'skilled practitioner 
of psychological warfare been, asked 
to devise a scheme guaranteed to 
demoralize the profession and to 
discourage work, be could not have 
done better than the seventeen rung 
entry level scale. Its replacement 
by a system of three grades (let us 
call them assistant lecturer, lec- 
turer, end senior lecturer, retitling 
the present senior lecturer grade 
assistant professor) in which the 
second was awarded in conjunction 
with 1 tbfture ' and 'the third started 
• roughly 1 where the- efficiency bar .ils . 
now, . would . , provide rewards ror 
merit ■ among: younger ' lecturers 
much burlier in’ thwr : careers' than . 
is possible ai present: At the some 
rimci If 'tbe rtew styled senior lec- 
tureship' became much less auto- 
matic than passing the 1 efficiency 
bar. is In practice/ the "pool' of 

‘ recruited in ine mld- 

ate -19605 Would find tiidir. careers 
blocked darly enough to move to 
moVe suitable jPbs elsewhere: 

Tills. iscUemo would also give 
proper due to .the Importance, -of 
status in the university touching pVo 
fesMqn, Le, " bulillc 11 recognition of 
Worthiness* : As in nll.thd traditional 
professions, ' individual .. ‘ advah.ee 

j j-m ■ w ~pi plops of one's 

division of uni- 
versity' teaching imp Wbf.O grodes'Js 
— -- ' fprmAl recognlripn of the. 
Since tbq'use One 

Status la ah unusually cheap why, of 
providing ■ work, incentives end. 
career saris faction It should recotn- 
meqd itpelf tp Whitehall,, where its 
practice U, pot exactly unknown, , • 
Longer term strategies for ithe 
.. open analysis! of 
the collective clout of . university tea- 
chers. iAuy realistic appraisal is 


timers by 3.8 million to under 
600,000. 

Why not concentrate some of the 
resources currently devoted to turn- 
ing the polytechnics into yot more 
middle class institutions on to en- 
couraging the part-timers to become 
full-timers, nt least for the later part 
of their cducatibn ? Why not give 
them grants, for fees, books and 
faros, provide a modular course cre- 
dit system which will entitle them 
to remission of part of tlio univer- 
sity and polytechnic degree courses, 
and guarantee them support as arid 
when they are ready to transfer to 
full-time study? Britain is already 
at the level of part-time mass ii labor 
education. We could achieve both 
equality and equality of opportu- 
nity, one! perhaps solve sonic of out 
economic problems, by capitalizing 
011 our part-timers. 

Tlic conference rapporteur, Mar- 1 
tin Eger of CUNY, Is pessimistic, 
about the prospects for higher edu- 
cation in the United States. Look 
at what is happening in the high 
schools : drugs and volence. What 
can we do with such students when 
they reach the university? His col- 
league, Henry Wasser, the confer- 
euce organizer, is more optimistic. 
Catering for excellence and equality 
iu the current political, social end 
economic climate is going to be 
tough, but it Is a challenge worth 
meeting. What else is there to do? 


Friday 

We take the train to New Haven to 
sec our old friend and eminent 
historian Jack Hexter. There - lie is, 
as full of fun, wit and scholdrshlp 
as ever. What an 'antidote to pessi- 
mism I In spite of everything, excel- 
lence, like murder, will’ out. It’s- a 
good thought to come home with. ■ 

' Harold Perkin 

The author is professor of socifil 
history if t Lancaster University. . 

pointed out, universities face s cross- 


: : - ''j. 

: 
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correct). We have far too few votes 
to frighten MPs, .even, in the moc-' 
'ginal seals where so -many .urtiverfll* ’ 
ties happen to be. Unlike the tea- 
chers we have no sponsored MPs 
(memo to AUT: why 1 not?) and we • 
do too little to lobby the twenty-odd- 
ex-university teachers in the House 
of Commons. 

It goes without say uig that. we. 
have no stranglehold over the 
economy or the country's welfare. 
We do not Iirovide the Government , 
With crucial information or carry otlt 
minor: administration, bp its behalf : 
(like ; the. farmers- ..end doctors). - 
Thei-$ will no doubt be stirring calls 
.for rpUItancy .in,, thfi nbxt few;, 
months, even rpr a strike, biit. the 1 
' Outcome •' woijld only be , defeat for- ; ' 
■'•Us, some financial savings to the 
Government, and harm to students. > 
We may have much to be militant 
about, but we have: nothing to lie 
mjlitant with, and if some of us do' 
not know it vet. the Gavetmtieut 
dbes. 

The truth. is that our pay and coq 
dition? cpsqnriallY- depend. upon tha 
legitimacy of t|ie academic enter- 
prise tp tqc' ay os of the; Government, 
We stand or! fall by the deference wo 
dan indued jn tlio Cabinet and civil 
set vice, and .Ipiig-terin stret'egles 
heed to, Croat this ns q first princh 
This means, oh the one hand, that 
.tlio - profession must end its . tradt- 
riopfll modesty, be -more pubjjcl. 
conscious afad tnjmppt its rpsoarc 
achievements, hntl . Internationa 
stqp ding., But it also means that. wo 
have to lie less easygoing on the Jozy 
end . non-productive, among Us 
.(which the threefold .division of the 
lectureship grade would,. do), as WtU 
as on students 6nd staff wbofla abuse 
Of' academic freedoms, ek 
rights of free speech, ' nas ; done; so 
niuch to strip the univcrslties .o'f tba 
only weapon it hlas.'o^•eyef^ 


> Ivijiw 
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Frances Gibb reports a conference on access to continuing education 


Open the gates 
and help the 
grown-ups through 


Iff 


l.ack nl ; information. of entry 
qualifications and of secondary 
school education wore three of the 
major burners preventing adults 
from taking up clmnces to study, 
a national conference on “ access 
to continuing education ”, heard 
3 nil week..' 

A key need identified by several 
groups ' was for uutional and local 
roun-selling, guidance and informa- 
tion about continuing education for 
adulu. Many adults did . not come 
forward becnn.se they did not know 
xv'Iibl fiximed. 

The media had an iiiipnrtuiil 
role to piny here. Bruudcusting 
nrgnuizn lions, it was recommended, 
should employ extensive “ cross- 
trailing” from general interest 
programmes to educational pro- 
gram mes. Booklists should he 
offered after certain programmes, 
A specinl management appointment 
should bo made in oversee these 
developments, 

The three- day conference in 
Oxford was organ I /ud by a com- 
mittee containing representatives of 
the Open University, the national 
adult education bodies, the broad- 
casting authorities, the TUC and 
the educational press. Its chuirniuu 
was Mr Paul Fordham, director of 
extra mural studies at Southamp- 
ton University. 

The ISO participants divided into 
working groups • and discussed 
aspects of access to continuing edu- 
cation and its constraints; formal 
and non -formal qualifications, exist- 
ing provision and barriers to it, 
resource management umf coopera- 
tion, other education as a prepara- 
tion to. Adult education, the media, 
“ non-participants " and curriculum 
development and methodology, 
^s.ltiwaa emphasized nbat education 
w^hoitea a barrier, iu itself, when 
ipackoied pad tided. . “ education ”, 
‘ _J "‘ J “ * foot mui' 


■and' it Was suggested, that much 
more imaginative use could be made 
of geuerai Imorest radio and tele- 
vision programmes. 

Mr Brian Groombridge, head uf 
educational programme series fur 
the Independent Broadcasting Auth- 
ority, said : " In Great Britain, the 
quality of drama and documentary 
is such that it might be used to- 
wards . formal . qualifications, 1 
together with, properly prepared 1 
back-up print material, .distributed 
In outlets such as Family Circle " 
k was ! also recommended that 


etivicutional broadcasters should be 
enabled to present a series of pro- 
gramme* ut peak viewing time on 
I'iiher network, which would allow 
adult education. programmes the 
benefit of « huge audience. 

Barriers preventing the _ media 
frum making Tull use of their role 
in education were identified, for 
broadcast! UK. us limited air time (ui- 
c reused .radio cupuciiy had brought 
iiiiproverucuis ' in access # ro adult 
*' e cl mil tinn. it was pointed om), and 
'copyright rcMriciions on the use ol 
liraudcusr material “off air 1 ’. 

E- in* primed material, barriers m- 
cJudud poor distribution of books 
and i he ciiiiiiriiiaiion of retail price 
niaiiuciiiijice in rhe book trade, 
especially for paperbacks. More 
imaginative discounts could be 
made. . . „ , . 

Mr Dnnnld Grattan, com roller of 
etlucuiinitaJ broadcasting at the 
HllC. suggested un open not work 
which would provide common 
ipmiiul in broadcasting as the 01) 
had done in higher education. U 
would give more opportunities for 
adult education, training aud re- 
training, projects of specialized l in- 
terest, and for the understanding 
of the nature and effects of broad- 
casting and the media themselves. 

A second major barrier to access 
ilmi emerged was that many formal 
qualifications required for entry La 
man v courses were often imposed 
by the professions. Au iuquiry 
into wiiai was considered a trend 
towards higher entry qualifications 
In Uiq trades and professions should 
be set up. It was recommended. It 
was felt trades and professions used 
qualifications ns a way of rationing 
the availability of skills and en- 
hancing 'their own status. 

1 Mr Fred Flower, principal . of 
Kingaiv ay /Prince ton College Of 
Further Education In London, sug- 
■ Rested l \° should . be . barred 
from n’ny job because of a lack of 

C revious educational achievements. 

ul should he judged only on the 
basis of professional competence, 
and tlint no lower level educational 
qualifications should be permitted 
as entry requirements for a higher 
course. Much more value should 
be placed ott nan-formal qualified-' 
tions and non-formal learning, such 1 
as community development pro- ' 
jects, it was . suggested. 

Th®. position ; of non-formal 
qualifications in Sweden .was out- 
lined by Mr Olof Palme, prime . 







Take a dull education to the shop floor. 


minister, in ■ videotaped interview 
with Dr A. H. Halsey, director of 
social and administrative studies at 
the University of Oxford. 

Mr Palme explained that in 
Sweden 25-yem-nlds with four years 
of vocational experience are 
ul lowed to go to university. This 
had proved successful and univer- 
sity entrance requirements were 
being changed again to give more 
ompliasis to praciica) experieuce, he 

NHld. 

Where formal qualifications were 
used, they should be used more 
flexibly. The Russell report's 
recommendations on transferability 
of credits were .supported, and a 
modular system agreed to be the 
best way of building up formal 
qualifications- 

Qualifications were seen as part 
of ■ file _ whole barrier to continuing 
education put up by school. Atti- 
tudes to education iii later Hfe were 
very much determined by earlier 
experiences, it was felt. “Non-parti- 
cipants ”, one group agreed, 'have 
in . fact rejected not so much die 
idea of education and its continuing 
opportunities but rather the piny 
poses Which ill their own view, adult 
and further education serve, aud 
the forms it takes. 1 ’ 

They had to be reached not. 
through rhe normal educational 
channels which bad in their eyes 
been discredited, but through com-, 
mimiiy interests. Mr ., Pordham 
emphasised when opening. the con- 
ference .that access to eqptfnuiijg . 
education had to be seen in the con- 
text of wider social policies. 

: ' Dr Halsey showed In a videotaped 
interview with gome' former ” non- 
participants’' that their motives for 


coming forward had not been 11 for 
a learning experience ” but rather 
for “community involvement". 

It was suggested. that adult edu- 
cation should be taken to the shop 
floors, to working men’s clubs, to 
pubs, churches aud the home, and 
should not be confined to the con- 
ventional institutions. 

A salutary note on this concern 
for the “non-participants" was 
added by Mr Stuart Maclure, editor 
of The Times Educational Supple- 
ment when he warned against 
too much zeal in helping the dis- 
advantaged at the expense of others. 

“ We need the real humdrum 
services of adult education for 
people who in fact want it, and that 
tueaiis humdrum professionalism : 
we'll have to give up thinking or 
professionalism as a dirty word?' 

More participation by adults 111 
what was presently offered was sug- 
gested as another way of breaking 
down barriers. Professor Walter 
James, dean of educational studies 
at the OU, criticized the BBC and 
OU In this respect. ’“The partner- 
ship between them Is one which is 
.very limiting. It; does admit the 
consumers." 

The adult literacy campaign was 
equally at fault in not leaching stu- 
dents to learn bow to reud words 
they would want to use 

This concern with consumer 
demands formed part of a eonoral 
debate which ran through ttife con- 
ference on the relation between 
what consumers wanted, .and what 
society needed. . 

. Dr Gflsta Rehn, head of the Swe- 
dish Institute of- Social Research at 
the -Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration aud Development, argued 


that the education system should be 
regarded as part of the labour mar- 
ket. " The population nf schools and 
universities is part of the labour 
market. Students react to a situa- 
tion in the market, and decide— 
although sometimes perversely — 
whether to go in or stay out of edu- 
cation according to the' situation in 
that market.” 

He urged the closer coordination 
of employment and education poll-' 
cles. If education opportunities ware 
to be expanded, so should training 
opportunities. Adult education wat 
an extension of the school system 
and the labour market. 

Lord Crowther Hunt, Minister of 
State for higher education, took 
this point further in a videotaped 
interview with Dr Halsey, arguing 
the case for manpower planning. 
“We must find out in the longer . 
term what the nation needs In the 
supply of highly qualified manpower, . 
the eort8 of manpower it needs,' 
and try to direct aud influonce 
people to go in those directions." - 

He argued for the production of 
more .scientists and technologist!. 

Choices had to be made between, 
different sectors because of econo- 
mic constraints, he said! The 16-39 
age group was for lilm a mors im- 
portant area than continuing educe-, 
tlon. 

As summed up by one participant,, 
the real problem lay nut between’, 
.students' demands and society’!.' 
needsj but rather between what at* 

. dents wanted and what adult emits 
tionlsts wero giving them. 

A full report of the conference'll 
to be published by the steering com-, 
raittee lator this year. .. . 



moves into politics 

Two, reepti^ events appear to indicate; that. . iIoo d £ tiie fact thit the head df the science 
the study, of national. allocation, of resources policy division,. iu the OECD secretariat,' M 
for scientific research-^- foe field broadly >Jsan ; Jacquos Salomon, Is nqt only g French- 
referred lb ai science. policy— may be.ihoy- .M? wh <> 

Ing from , an; area of essentially ' academic &?ance an? wT^e^eMnSv hn!l£ 

to one Uinjotly linked lo.tfct medio- fiiimci. mi Polities cannhj « ffi, 

- n kmc nf .nolitiral Hflrklnn.mabliiB - ■ am h'.Joao - 


also ' because society has lost its sense rf 
value, and science is no longer the substi- 
tute tlint poople thought It was JO years sgo, 
One implication, of iliis is that' tiite* ! 
coUcorned mth acienco policy arc in a weaktf .. 


. : nisms: of political ^dslon-making. 

■ i The fifst waa the rgeent. announcement 

■ that ihe Social -Science Research Council is 
, r io ,Spt up .a Mihdiiuee under the' chairman- 


epistemology as it: dOp on -ecdttQnilcs. . • 

M Salomon- himself, however, is keen to 
stress that. he sees science as essentially, aft 
matnimeut of .society* hence both, its 

tncnilinln AAminnslAd. ..JZL — _ 1 .i. 




and Development (C 
the gtoMpg , polltii 

. policy, (nstruinouia v 

. terr of sclence. set 

- context 1 of foedfoi 

■ Mrtg, -M.ttn- alttafol 

plex Imbllchtioua ; 

- deci<Ioh**>! . i 

' f Profossor Dahram 
her Itw . ewHiptiall 
an, will no dodbt'i 

■ of the -acidttcriitbt 


the social Science poli- 

(pejal sciences may well 
ie natural sciences :in 
*13 clearly a' need fm 4 
the ttoo ”, lyi' 

the:- haiy^ . postrivistic 
aOlyfog prfttly ipheritedi 
na 'queg^onetfr and nbtiv 
than- to expect the same- 


in science, ;it hhs So far been op the ... 
of 'the heed to miect relatively short-terti <r 
proDlema, such aa the recruitment . 

research whrkera into tile research cstsbliw-. v 
want, he sdyfl. • 'A': ' 

M Salomon sees the amulgamatibu OF- WjJ--. 
science policy division witli OEQD’s to • 1 
• try directorate and the increased hiterestw 
. the social adencea, aa a direct respoow. ; . 

^^he needs bf OECD member tdunirie^i:, 
v Wliot ip requested ' mdrfc arid . dor«- » .• . 
:® type of broad policy research. 7? U, .?!S. . 
be one-'of the- most important iirboiepis . r -' ■ 
involving as it does 

•fog AtTd» Integra tidn of people into J 
-system; • ... »:» 

; "J am thinking, for example, .of th e 
''fiS.i 011 *! pr national, administratis r*lv . 
sibxlity who Ore increHalnelv- haviiig :fo ,re 7: . 


echoed id Britain 
a science' policy 
al SpidftCe, rather 
Ch Council.- ‘wliar 


i.riasiappCare^ to rely op;h . 

. Pfonifing 'process' ,hur adds. ilifljt; tW* 
longer aflequafe to meet tlie demands :,ot. ip S i % ; , 
^temporary sitiihtipn,;. " , ; .i t 



ence is the prim 
dties and tefej 
industry, leaving 
.'the two. 1 ' 


'vay It has becii 


: . Whether thfo, vacuum • caii hi tflwgjjg^j, 
by the ; cotmdl.*:f6if . medium > 

pitmning proposed by 1 Professor 

^oi-iby qpy other 

, .tliit • mgy .be suggested by . iho solqct^ 
mittee qs o' result of its Tnvefitiidtions * 
university research remains fo SC0 ri.- •. > 
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David Walker visits the University of the West Indies 

British tradition faces up 
to a Third World critique 


Until recently the only things that 
remained of the West Indies as a 
political federation were stud to be • 
copra, cricket, and the University 
of the West Indies. 

The university is a strange ad- . 
ministrative feat comprising three 
campuses with a single administra- 
tion separated by a distance as great 
as that between London and Moscow. 

It is financed by 14 different gov- 
ernments and is the epitome of 
British .academic tradition in a 
region eager to throw off the last 
remnants of colonialism,. . 

Npw the copra trading agree- 
ments have grown into a free trade 
area and the West Indian countries 
are exploring further avenues of 
common action. Paradoxically the 
UWI is now in danger from the 
forces of separatism and iuter- 
Island Jealousy, that broke up polit- 
ical federation. 

Awareness of the limitations of 
the British educational heritage 1ms 
grown slowly along with doubts 
about the suitability of a Sophisti- 
cated English-style university for 
the needs of the Third World. 

Such a critique Has come in 
recent years from younger aca- 
demics and intellectuals in Trini- 
dad and from established politi- 
cians in Jamaica and it raises more 
than parochial Issues : is the > uni- 
versity a vestiage of colonialism ? 
how adaptable Bre universities in 
genera] to the, changing demands 
of economy and society? The uni- 
versity' Is gradually and painfully 
attempting an answer. 

At . first glance the UWI is a 
traditional British university in an 
exotic setting j h kind, of Reading 
surrounded by bougainvillea. Like 
Reading it Is a former university 
college of London University, 
strong in agriculture with a central 
core of. studies In general arts and 
sciences. . ’ 

i Teaching started 'in. Jamaica in 
1948 and ,the university grevy more - 
through : political accommodation 
than academic planning Into ‘au' In- 
stitution with .two other , centres, in. 
Trinidad and -Barbados! after - it 
was made independent:, by. royal 
charter In 1962V;. Since ' then.. . the . 
direct British - conriexiop in terms 
oE support in finance ayd .staff has 
declined altbOugh’.tho Dtflk.of tiif 
LTWi’s -;sioi} West Ihdlkri 'lecturers 1 ' 
and researchers ara British; ' ; ' ' '• 

Most; of the; buildings Ch campus; 
a| Mona in the suburbs of King- 
ston, Jamaica-^— acclaimed as one of 
the most physically Impressive of 
all in the British Commonwealth- 
are From British Government 

8 rants. Finance for new additions 
ke the management studies build- 
ings is from Canada and for the 
creative arts building from foe .Gul- 
benkiau foundation: 

, The ' Trinidad ctuhpus ; is 
dominated the old Imperial Col- 
lege of 1 Tropical Agriculture which 
now houses the administration. Its 
.Work has been absorbed in the 
.faculty; pf agriculture, nptwitb- 
itandfiig the criticism of - some; 
members of staff that only foe Brf- 
1 tiih . Empire could have, organized 
such ap institute testing ft'iuts and 
plants’ that did not and could not 
Rrow In the West Indies and ignor- 
ing focal flora. ! . • . ’ • 


Also at the St Augustine campus 
In Trinidud are the engineering 
building, built with Unesco and 
Ford Foundation money, and the 
colleges of arts and sciences with 
money issuing from a deal between 
the Trinidad Government and the 
Americans over an American mili- 
tary base at Chiaguaramas. 

If the physical structure of UWI 
Is international, the itcndemlc 
organization is staunchly Brtish 
both in the administration and the 
length and ’ scope of tha degree 
courses. Externa] examiners tend to 
be British although Americans and 
Africans are now more called upon- 
There has been movement away 
from this pattern In some areas. 
Politicians in the Caribbean have 
hesitated for over a decade on 
establishing a local examinations 
council that would place validation 
of school examinations at O and A 
levels in the administrative hands 
of local governments rather than 
the London and Cambridge local 
examination boards. 

Paradoxically both these boards 
and Cambridge in particular— 
which runs cite bulk of exami- 
nations In schools in Trinidad, Bar- 
bados and the lesser islands — have 

B ’ ed devolution hard, training 
teachers in marking, opening 
themselves to new syllabuses to 
take account of local history and 
culture. But the Caribbean Exami- 
nations Council, as It has emerged, 
is an ■ additional - educational 
expense for the various govern- 
ments and is still fraught with 
political difficulties. 

For example, the university auth- 
orities in Jamaica -have been keen 
on schemes to open the university 
to both unqualified and O-level 
applicants, provided they pass uni- 
versity tests and show the right 
kind of motivation. Professor Les- 
lie Robinson, pro-vice-chancellor In 
Jamaica, produced Eigures recently 
which showed that foe real drop- 
out rate - among O-level entrant* 
was no less and sometimes a good 
deal less than among straight A- 
. level candidates. .» • 

The difficulty is that the Trinida- 
dians. who are the other major 
contributors to. the university's 
budget, have invested much In 
‘secondary education and produce 
many more A-level students pet* 
head than ,foe other territories and 
so have something of a vested in- 
terest in the traditional' two A-level 
matriculation requirement. 

■■■ The nub of the matter was pul 
,by Mr Hugh Gibson, secretary of 
foe St. Augustine campus. While 
UWI had toyed, with fob American 
model of academic organization, in- 
stituting " associate professors ” 
aud so on, the university still ran 
basically on the British model with 
modifications and there had been 
no real move away from it. 

Paradoxically, the. most vital sec- 
tions of the university— the depart- 
ments of education and extra 
mural work, which engage in serv- 
ing the local community iii the 
most direct way— rconform, very clo- 
sely to their English counterparts. 
The outposte of , the extra mural 
departments in the .smaller islands 
ara like nothin^ mpch. as foe 
Oxford syste'rh, of .go years 
ago, Seven!. aRowittg! for the in- 
■ flueneb.. of [.'the,, Open ‘Uni veisky. 
■The . relationship Vor- ' fob ' school - fif 
education hi Jamaica and the local 
teachers’ colleges is a variation on 
a theme first stated by. the McNair 
Report In 1944. 


All this in former colonial terri- 
tories with a very close link wiili 
metropolitan education would he 
unremarkable since particular 
forms of academic organization 
might serve the newly independent 
countries as well. What is impor- 
tant, according to the younger 
generation of social scientists and 
students nf literature now teaching 
in the university, is that the Bri- 
tish heritage has not been exam- 
ined and evaluated. 

Particularly in Trinidad among a 
group qf dissident intellectuals in 
an organization -called Tapia House, 
a new questioning of the British 


models • lias arisen. It is partly a 
matter of generations. The younger 
academics are lacreasldgly trained 
and educated up to postgraduate 
level at the UWI; their teachers 
and the older academics are by and 
large products of Newcastle and 
Durham, London and Oxbridge if 
not of Duke and Cornell, McM aster 
and Toronto. 

Tapia House— the name comes 
from a traditional nalm-ihntched 
building in Trinidad— is singled 
out because its members uavo 
launched in their writings -and 
newspaper a critique of the uni- 
versity as Inappropriate for a deve- 
loping society, because of Its place 
In the educational system, its 
values and the kind of intellectual 
cast of mind it cultivates. 

Mr Lloyd Best,' of the depart- 
ment of economics, one of the lead- 
ing lights of the group, said the 
uuTversity supplied those educated 
In the' ways or imperial civilization 
and robbed them of the real skills 
lor dealing with their own society. 


Among a group of lecturers in 
the English aud modern foreign lan- 
guage departments — the UWI still 
tenches Latin— this kind of consi- 


deration has led them to build . up 
courses in Caribbean literature and 
culture. The UWI has no formal 
degree in West Indian studies bui 
through a judicious choice of 
optional papers a student could 
cover the history and fobgiiage of 
his own society, according ' to Dr 
Gordon Kohlelir, : head of - the 
English department at St Ahgus- 
tine. 

While the movement to intro- 
duce more elements of local dialect 
and letters Into “ English” degrees 
la quite general and Is reflected 
among staff in Jamaica, some Trini- 
dadians like Mr Lloyd King, Of the 
department of French and Spanish, 
have begun to think of organizing 
post secondary school education in 
a radically different way, for In-' 
stance in a series of institutes with 
.specific charters and functions. 

There is a path, he said, between 
the “deschooling” - simplicities of 
Illicit and the metropolitan models 
bequeathed to a colonial society by 
Britain or the United States. 

V. S. Naipaul, -the ■ Trinidadian 
novelist, once said in a phrase that 
still raukles with many West In- 
dians that the British Caribbean 
was tha Third World’s Third World- 
The gist of what he meant in edu- 
cation could be the . juxtaposition of 
an underdeveloped . system . of 
secondary -schooling, little further 
education and. a sophisticated uni- 
versity 1 meshing , together like a 
set of unlubricated, gears. - 
. What happens to-. the. UWI and 
.' foe : fotber . coaSfetvative model .pi 
academic, organ izatiop it embqdjes. 
. wiB be of ;BWefal -interest abd psr- 
. hSpsWwill dlibur diat In foe former 
colonial world qt least, for some 
academics, and politicians, :. the 
universality implied in foe word 
university — lias broken dOwn- ., 



said he thought It had been educa- 
tional. "I: think same people will 
have realized that international 
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Home made holocausts 
show conflict’s roots 

The nuclear holocaust came shortly world’s press, and a United 

after 11 o’clock in the morning on Nations secretory general. Nations 

„ umlaut. c...,Hiu nnri ku had tlieir Cabinets and businesses 

a bright summer Sunday, and by t]wjp boardrooms and BVC11 thflSe 

noon over 500 million people were who aimed for cooperative 

dead. It had come after u revolu- decision -making eventually hud to 

(ion iu Africa, a conventional invu- end up with specialized functions, 

slon by the United States (for rca- livery, year the players . had to 

..u i<.i, nnimii« o. ►!,» tin,,, moke their decisions, tlie computer 
tons which nobody at the time ulialvSLld tlieir ef£c ’ ctS| nild pro- 

clearly understood), a nuclear vided data for the next year's dccl- 

re spouse by China, and a nuclear sions. The game got through from 

response by the United States. 1984 until ubout 1989, and though 

Both countries lost over half their Dr Smoker said he thought the out- 

populations, and . third of Wd Kin"*' * 

their resources. .The USSR, t tional. "I. think same peoj 

Inspire Of .(or because of?) .tyer have realized 'ithut intern 

histoify of 'walking > out . of United decision-making Is about 

-Nations summit conferences, stirs rraijc^decisioti-making pioi 

■XjShrin wp, foi-lunntely 

limited to apICL computer and £0 executive president ofi the i 
players of a .simulation; game at can-based multinational' GM 
Lancaster . University, and i > the Motors?)..! confessed I 

student of politics who was the Rus- 5 hnhl 
sian Foreign Minister was able to of afi. ^ncf ^hat^ our 
eat an ice cream cope and explain resources were about to dry 
what had happened. w We have, just. 0 ur markets collapse. Our a 
become the biggest nuclear power simply to try to come to 
la the world'*, lie said. "Some of with the floqd of paperwo 
us want world domination and tlie computer sent us, and 
some of us want friendly coexJs- in the game ns long as possil 
tence. I think the world dotpi-.. somehow, we ended up th 
nation pepple will win.” powerful end meanest corj 

At a nearby table, the pretty of them all. 
b&re-midrlf fed philosophy student -The > world . press (run 
who had been the old head of university, information < 

Africa explained that she was now assistant and the Info 
the new head, of Africa. "Public oEFider, in that 1 order) cc 
opinion had dropped very Idw. We that they had been overw 
had not been spending any money by the flow of events, 
on force capability. So there was a.- India said thgt . she h 
revolution. But I much prefer through the first few years 
being the new People's Democratic anybody dying of starvation; 
Republic of Africa. Our position . is ! - to. generous sums of Jnterj 
much clearer .now,” 4 1 • \ aid, abolition of her...ttiicle 
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United States,' he -said 'that .he 
•thoughr dfecforlbg War. vy as a fun 
thing to dp. He was a yobbg ,ctim ; 
putor executive ' juar out ; of unlver* 
-eity, - aelf-confedsedly very right- 
wing, and had unashamedly bagged 1 
rhe job: of being President because 
it was the most important. By the 
end ol the first dHy his CHbinct was 
ehtlrcly. disaffected with his dec!-, 
siona. and at the and of the came 
on 1 the second day he had bean 
impeached and assassinated, -- 
Thd ^ame had beopi organized by 
Dr -Paul ; Smoker, reader Iri Pqate 
and Copflidr Studios, qt> the Univer- 
sity. of Lancaster, if whs built tin 
his ten yedrs of: research Info the 
subject,: . and. the computer: hqd 
been fed with-. data rhngihg frbm 
.the likely reiu rns'ibf , . research' and 
development 'to thqpjricm .of ^evolu- 
tion,. Tho rplayers, J; who- : in clladnd 
business then/ ; Vteacner^jj'- locttirerS 
and students, werd in effect' afrihg 
foe (game a dry . rpn before being 
'pile Into some kind oF, kit -form for 
universities; apq . .any: • btlief lti< 
forested ’ bodies;' with a computer 
handy. ; ■ 

There, were nlnq nations,, thrfee 
multinational companies. ' - the 

V ■ I ...• . .',*'1 .- L ' ■ 


.decision-making Is about bureau- 
.craifc decision-making processes”, 
he sold. * : ■ ' • 

• When It- -was. over, there- ..was a 
postmortem- 1 hod. been the joint 
executive president of . the , Ameri- 
can-based multinational' GM (Gen- 
eral Motors?)..! confessed that we 
had started the .game, knowing wfe 
were. probably the. most unpopular . 
of all, and that our natural 
resources were about to dry up and 
our -markets collapse. Our aim was ‘ 
simply to try to come to terms 
with the flood of paperwork that 
die computer sent us, and to stay 
in the game as long as possible. Yet, 
somehow, we ended up the most 
powerful and meanest corporation 
of them all. 

•The > world . press (run by the 
university, information officer’s 
assistant and the Information 
offi&er, in that ' order) confessed 
that they had- been overwhelmed 
by the flow of events. 

India said that . she had got: 
through tiie first few years without : 
anybody dying of starvation, thanks,, 
fo generous sums of international' 
aid, abolition of her . ..nuclear pro- ‘ 
mej and tripling r of folrth- cion 


expenditure 

. however, said that they had made' 
the .mistake -of hot - .spending 
’. enough, on basic resources,, and mil- 

- lions had died. The Unifod Nations 
r secretary general said his over- 
whelming aim had been to s&ve 
lives and he had not done veiy 

- well, and the nuclear combatants 
said., that the war had solved, their 

. population problems;. "It 'dlduft 
destroy any 1 of our, industry, but. it 
. killed off a third Of olir- popula- 
tion ’’.said the h6ad of Africa. “It; 
"foj *- greet help to us.” 

But. wh (it I fotind disturbing was 
that vfo at GM. had really •been tiie- 
.. unwitting cause o£ the war. It 
. .appears , the , President of tho 
r united States had , assumed , Lliat 
revolution iii Africa would hare 
■cut us oEf Evobi vital resources and 
/ crippled -tis ..(which . it. wouldn't 
have done anyway). Nobody both- 
3red to a 4k us. So -while some 
clown w with a bit too much power 
was starting a holocaust, we - wore 
too busy , balancing : out .books to 
• care. 3 expect foe rea( ertd will 
come like that. . _ • . .. > j 


Tim Albert 
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Richard Hooper, director of t lie National Development Programme in Computer Assisted Learning, reviews its first two years' work 

‘ Computers in education are here to stay ’ 


W. X:. 


A few muinlis ego, 1 visited the 
physics department of a large civic 
university. My hose, on bejui: asked 
how many computers there were in 
the department, thought for a 
moment ami said he guessed be- 
tween five and seven. 

" Oh, and then there Is iluu new 
chop up the corridor who's got 
four ”, he added. This incident, in 
n small way, sums up my feelings 
at the half-way mark of the 
National Development Program me 
in Computer Assisted Learning. 

The story of the first two years 
of this five-year, £2m programme is 
tnid in my director's report Tiro 
Vein's On/ 

The icporr, in its filial chapter, 
contains the assertion: “ Computers 
in education are here to stay. Given 
the backing of those who see com- 
puting as a legitimate part of the 
modern curriculum (c<im|iutcr edu- 
cation, computer science), and of 
those whose subject disciplines me 
becoming increasingly indistinguish- 
able from computing, and given the 
powerful interests of computer 
manufacturers who see education as 
u legit ionite and largely untapped 
market, the roles and influence of 
computers In education tire likely lo 
spread steadily". 

[ begun the programme with no 
such feelings of " inevitability la 
fact I lie opposite. An official from 
the (hgniiizutioii for Economic 
Cooperation and Development who 
1 was with shortly after learning of 
my appoint incut as director, said : 
"You nra oa a hiding to nothing.” 

lie thought, os I din at the time, 
that a national programme in com- 
puter assisted learning was exclu- 
sively to do with computerized pro- 
grammed learning — the computer as j 
teaching machine holovod nf the 
followers of B. F. Skinner and his j 
behaviour-shaped pigeons. 

It was only after the programme - 
began, in January, 1973, and after 1 
visits to, for example, the nuclear 
engineers at Queen Mary College, i 
the physicists Rt the University of : 
tSuirey<:the medical teachers at Glas- 


gow University, that T came u» 
realize t hut computer assisted learn- 
ing (CAL) ivu.s a far broader notion, 
and that (lie natural remit of the 
programme was much wider than 
programmed learning. 

In fact, most of the people 
involved in i his area in this country 
Him ail) were, and are, hoi Inter- 
ested in developing tho computer as 
a leaching machine, They see It 
more os an academic tool, as a learn- 
ing resource, us a “laboratory" 
where the student can actively be 
involved in modelling, simulation 
mid problem-solving. 

The analogy here is much move 
with the use nf the traditional sci- 
ence laboratory, where there are 
demonstrators and teaching staff in 
attendance, than with the self- 
instructi«iii;ii t self-cori tallied pro- 
grammed text. 

The computer in these “labora- 
tory " applications is not entering 
courses tic cause of u desire to im- 
prove learning in an educational 
technology sense, but because the 
still jeer mat tcc increasingly demands 
it. This is most obviously true of 
i he numerically based discipline (for 
example, mat hematics, physics uiul 
engineering), but is increasingly 
true of the softer sciences ( geo- 
graphy, economics, business studies) 
and i lie humanities (linguistics and 
social history). 

The Burial bricncc Research Coun- 
cil, for example, lias just informed 
heads of university history depart- 
ments ubnut developments in quan- 
titative methods and computer 
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usage in history. 

The national programme has pro- 
jects which use the computer in u 
variety of ways. Of the nine large 
projects in higher and further edu- 
cation under way at the hud nf ' 


1974 (smaller numbers of projects 
are also under way in schools, mili- 
tary and Industrial training), five 


projects 
>1/3, inili- 


were UBing tho computer in its 
“laboratory" rolo. 

Two, both based at Leeds Univer- 
sity, were using the computer as a 
mixture of laboratory and teaching 
machine, and one, based nt the New 


University of Ulster in Coleraine, 
Northern Ireland, was using the 
computer to manage (but not pro- 
vide) individual learning in teacher 
education. 

Tn all, by the end of 1974, 
£37 5,000 out of n budget of £2.35ii) 
(£2m nt 1972 prices) hud been spent, 
Hnd 17 projects were in progress. 
The nine higher education projects 
involved committed sums nf 
£368,000. The higher education pro- 
jects are likely to have spent 
arouud £lm by the end of tile pro- 
gramme. 

The report on the programme’s 
first two years identifies some novel 
features by comparison with die 
familiar research grant-giving poli- 
cies in higher education, For ex- 
ample, no projects are funded for 
more than one or two years in the 
first instance, and further funds are 
only awarded after a successful 
“midterm” evaluation. 

Another difference is the active 
role of directorate staff in the de- 
signing end selection of projects. 


This is a major break with the gram- 
giving tradition, where central re- 
search council staff liuve a “ reac- 
tive” rather than assertive role, 
and where so much of the project 
vetting is done on the basis of the 
actual written proposal. 

Yet it is often felt that good pro- 
posal writers are not necessarily 
good project directors, and that 
what is written muy differ markedly 
(some would say, fraudulently) 
from either what is in operation, 
or what is intended. 

Other novel features of the pro- 
gramme include the emphasis on 
inter - institutional cooperation 
rather than single-institution fund- 
ing, on the need for effective pro- 
ject manage mem, and on indepen- 
dent evaluation. 

Good project management is 
actively encouraged by the direc- 
torate. At an early stage, this 
caused problems with some nf the 
university projects who fell it con- 
stituted unwarranted intrusion. 
These problems have largely been 
resolved, but some projects still 
feel mat the administrative 
demands of the programme’s pro- 
ject control structure remain 
excessive. 

Independent evaluation, coming 
from agencies outside the power 
structure of both projects and the 
programme directorate, was also 
seen to be threatening by some. 

Dr Peter Ayscough, director of 
the large chemistry project, states 
in the report that, in his opinion, 
the ‘'evaluators have moved tact- 
fully and firmly through the mine- 
fields of academic temperaments". 

So where are we now? The 
higher education projects are busy 
preparing for the day, not far away, 
when the national programme cash 
register is rung up for the last time. 

At places like Glasgow, Leeds and 
Surrey Universities, and in parts of 
the University of London, plans for 
a continuing CAL service are under- 
way. CAL is busily being incor- 
porated into, for example, quin- 
quennial submissions and into 
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proposals for the Computer Board 

In many places, H good base 
ocal support from colleagues l 
being achieved. If this sound* in,, 
over-confidence, perhaps it is. n ' 
then the programme has been fm 
lunate to find across the country 
groups of committed, enthusUnjc 
pohtically-adept people. 1 

Also this confidence has to do 
with the inevitability poiut [ started 
on. Computing is not like other 
new educational toclinologies- 
relevislmi or audiovisual nidi. Teh 
vision is not really an academically 
respectable technology, computing 

The analogy should be with that 
old (mid academically respectable 
medium: print. Priut was invented 
and developed in dose collators 
tion with educational institution!, 
The second hook off the Gutenberg 
press was Lhe Donat grammar. 

Computers were invented in uni 
versities to solve complex academic m 
problems (admittedly under the f 
shadow of military research needs). >' 
Just as education today could not ■ 
r>e imagined without print, so ui 1 
some parts of some academic , dit : 
ciplines becoming iodistingutahahlj < 
linked to computing. 

The eleven or so computers In ibai I 
university physics department were 
of course used 99 per cent for j 
research and only 1 per cent f« 1 
teaching undergraduates. ' 

But we all know the law of an i 
demic percolation. What la i 
research application this year is it • 
the undergradaute curriculum next l- 
year. and probably in the A-levil ' 
syllabus a year or two later. f 

*Two Years On — The National Dm [ 
lopment Programme in Computer 
Assisted Learning. Report of the t 
director. Published by die Council [ 
for Educational Technology for lhe , 
United Kingdom and distributed on }' 
its behalf by Councils hud Education 
Press Ltd., 10 Qucon'Aune Strdrt, 1 
Loudon W1M 9LD, price £1.25 net ( 


Journalists and academics: the need 
for cooperation and understanding 
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Tom Hopkiusori discusses 
the case for setting . 

' up. ii research centre r •» 
} for the study of problems" 
of conimuiilcation : 


ground that tlicVo was some, doubt colloquy typ* taken up with .quite 
about the facts— for Instance on different issues, those issues . which 
concentration ramps. • The 1 paper might ^ called pliilasophical rafter, 
preferred to wait for certainty, and than - financial. . ' * 

waiting for certainty " , was. r dlsus- ,- These are also problems which 

hiS quarry Chlighcimqient. ' Conse- - $■- J* 1 ® * 

quently the pirns and ideals of both B J? wa * s *® ted . as ' 

sides may be 'valid. vOk iiivIOVe' corf-/ . * of communication is a 



. -r hi® tuiunw unnecn cue two util- • vyuu.ii 

tfreen the iicaUemtc'qnd Journalistic - tunes can also lead to mutual- ho*-. was ,, US j ' and I . have not been ‘able 
worlds. * On the tohdle, the aim 6f‘ l ility: i,We' are all familiar twilit, on f * nd W alternative:; Wliat does 
the acadetdiC WbHd i& tb skv noth- lhe on ? hand. the /'-ivory. tower" i lh js ^sentence mean? ■: : ; 

lag until you cm achieve' certainty ' accUsa S°° l j?” d t* 1 * * gutter; press . Cora mu nicat on \ th<!- free • flAw. 

"t S rAJZS ?USi f , n * y ’ accusation dn the- other. *■.<•. •- ;:of. information, is vitaf to frOe gov-' 
or some.tlungapproaciiingcerxainty, j '. The coursfl wiiich has- been es(ab--i ;crnr«tent. 'People must know' (d 
[p aVoldpubUcation: to avoid speak- ..ljsltdd at University College Cardiff. ■ iorder. to - form, judgments hnd 'to 
iog. out unul ^u kfaow. that what during the,: pfiBt flve >ybart «i« 'jiisr Aiistotle said of boiirage^if 
wu are. saying W -right., and ;tan hUO example of: -the ways im. which momory serves—that It Is hhFonlir 

-/ be, .proved right -The aitti li cet* the mass ..media, and cantr&a nf . la virtue in 4i self : w 


tibia disclosure 1 of ' whatever infor- co pperaiipn: 


• me commuincatji 

, - ..-iree .press and a free ihdustry^ bjii 1 we dre all-*-ij()liH 
‘ ™ Judiciary, frge polltits and cators,' : academic 

itn. • 'H JrPd ariirrnm ■ KC#. •• V... 11 • a 1 


to -be qrrivod 1 nt -V * . »•••“••* 

. : The .mssa -inddiil, therefore, dee 
constantly forded ihto .giving judk/ 
nieuw i arr' situ aligns Whl le they- Are ‘ 
still- forms * ‘ ^ 


ii * * ■ ^w 11 ? A b ^ t ^- ai1 ^' o£ ^* ceaturyi. lalleT*, rofusliigm fOrmaridS 
fdre, dee .. Not iOufetaqs ench' cdpy 'bf a . w . be . nttdr .wkilnbl j! irihalW on 

tliey.^el i^rtt. It a alto boriiaps ihe. only f oilgy, .Vra-.-arb being' forced 'witli 


rur . i-. uu ; auuo irqnia quarter to! ■ namers ot.;a different mature' 
thosd wprMiig fnjftg jaajss mWif iwif the td?c oFJw productlbn, ihev hf these. hideed, U iha fSi’anHat 
ill Mtumiaa* whet© The truth -is dlCfereticeJtKvina id bfi' hiarid up bV^ urjrler of which’ we hate 
often hard prompt by, ibe arnllta--;«**nldv£-; Wf i t ad#teriStfv- ff ’• •.T? 
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The press : .financial hazards ahead 


readers 'are rfcally saying and rhiiik-' 

lUg. •• :t ; . . : .. • ... II 

That thii Is ilo fanciful 'plctiire is 
made. plain by, the way circulations 
• national and ■ provincial 
papfird are ; visibly melting awHv;- 
wlule others in -similar-seeming efr- 
oumstances |iold their 'ground. • 

Thfe. point I have been trying to 
mdktf - • la .. - that problems bf 
cqmmumcafaon ‘are. not solely the 
concem of j6urnalists. \Ve are nil ifi 
.^ .^.“JiJinctdoiig business,, and: 
we dre fill^paliUdans,; aHtlsts, edih 
cators, academic^— hamstrung in 
vatymg degrees by our failure to' 

; . Convinced that ' solutto n Vo i 

problems of .co.ipmupicatlop de-.. 
petvds. In particular on .close* coop era- ■ 
tion between the academic nnd 

BgnBS^^ each having cer- 
tolii; skills apd knowledge which' re- 

? u A r ?ti^i- be i hreught together • in a 

fusion ' Of .taleiim ntirt ' 


Nereis aUtt tli ti, qpestipri gf how 

,that cpint^idfatoVsi;. ate: 
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PMpTe. lrovrtv^ haje thc righL; luquy tlieprpblng ^Takon a stage th^-arfe tryinR to cLmumrafS? ' 
to know tho toetsjw they .are j»? 4 . fortlnsr. ' If informatioh is *0 vuT° » qdesdon fast as i&rSnt 
to, form ^*ir owrt tbS* nor^ble a cominodity, btigltt U to hq ; academifc Vvprld 
c vldgii co -nyatlubldr^ A nd this U a ■ ' a J commodity or All ? ;Or| Ahdbld If . jburdglftri.i • ■ v ”■ - **■■■ *°> 

it>Id' ot^rire-modia.' ^It J Ihs Jaken put of tho field of ihOr- T/qdi*hIli«V ^-’1 V- 

was pdf)iy d}a, sh)llyfihallyiiig of ; chandise aml :mad©, .aX free as ati’.' We! *. 0a h whejior ; ; 

5 joi(^ay$c-a^dcmlc 8 {dr and water nught toTbo> ■ Antffr to; ! SS 4 ..® 'WWaWfi 

friviusuwge, ■' becoming sver^mofe ' 

At a .critical pflriOd, TAp XlliM, ; ' ijetpita 'the urgency of the final!* \ “5T 9 - about how tn ; 

for msunceirefused topubli/jh cml- tij 
cisM of- rite Nazi' 'regime sii ihu ! .0 


Is a a ; ctiumhdlty or All ? ;Or| 
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flUd a pending of 
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1 ng, -distrust arid hostility, 
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A research com i q should 
up— in (lid first place no /nocAWl“ 
a nucleus — lo enquire into ■ 
of < cqmriiunlqiUiou., 1 Tlie4p. ) cpulo l * 
elude specific problems, of the 
iqcdla, and of coinmanlcotipn IJ»S? 
academic ‘Field, both spt$ of ,P^f. 
loros having implications for our 
whole present-day world. ' . ... . •• . ■ 

• ,'*This centre, I suggest} sho^Jg- 
osipbllshod In Cardiff jo cflngJJ . 
with .t])e f ..poutrp for. • Jourt^r 
Studies, ft’ should -be. sec. up.'.JW;. 
Etii-npeoii, railter rHah sb|ely-¥ 1 ®” ■ 
baching. It should liuve 
maneiit. sta(f, liavigg extoodfd. 
tacts With, the ,mcdM ort ^-' h ac> " 
deroic vyolld ; and th^ 

Foj Inquiry sbouJ 
agreed between bo( . .. 

If It becomes possible. 10 set V s 

senior .dsHree-^-o 11 the boea 
of pn . Ma fn jourt 
this .could provide 
established journalists 


mutually 


>*ve, who .Alight- lhe rt 

research while- working ■.ft*'- 1 ? 
degrees,;. .. 'a ;* .. j- 
Since the problems : WOuW.g 
evitably'have legal, economifi *^ 6 - 


centre \voma neeti to 
operation from a. wldet rao4<} ^ 
departmeatg, but the prOWj 



ucytttuiieuur uul mu. wy ; 

departments would b ^« SfS) 
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What’s science to history, or history to science? 


Why should ordinary, mainstream, historians . 
srudy the history oF science and technology ? 
What is science to history? Such a question 
seems stupid. Who could possibly doubt tln.- 
cnormous role of science in intellectual his- 
tory, political and social theory, in philo- 
sophical speculation, in the decline of reli- 
gion, in (he transformation of life via tech- 
nology ? Nobody. But yott would uot think, 
so judging by the syllabuses of mainstream 
history in most British universities. At a 
recent meeting of historians of science Erom 
many universities it was clear that the sub- 
ject has a fur more precarious footing, among 
undergraduates in history and the social 
sciences than among natural science students. 

It is true that renaissance and I7tlt cen- 
tury history are now inconceivable wit limit 
their scientific revolutions, just as economic 
history U inconceivable without the tech- 
nological revolution. 

However, ull history undergraduates dn nut. 
uke economic history. When the mainstream 
history syllabus reaches the 19th and 20th 
centuries science slips away from it almost 
completely, even though this is the period 
when science 1 began to have a profound 
impact on everyday life. I would guess that 
must history students who study British his- 
tory from 1800 to 1939 graduate without 
ever having heard in their courses About 
[.yell, Faraday, Clerk-Maxwell, Kelvin, Ruther- 
ford nr even possibly Darwin. This omission 
of one of the dominant forces of change in 
these centuries Is intellectual impoverishment 
for the students and historical impoverish- 
ment for the profession. 

The historians of science must themselves 
bear some responsibility for this state of 
affairs. Some of them nave said that after 
3800 science becomes too difficult, too mathe- 
matical, for non-scientists to understand, and 
that in future nobody will he able to become 
a historian of science without a science 
degree. Exeunt historians trained in the 
humanities and social sciences. 

Such suggestions are dangerous and should 
not be offered a? alibis to reluctant historians, 
for science can be studied in many areas, 
from many aspects and from different levels. 
Clearly non-mathematicians cannot tread 
some of them, but thoy will find others per- 
fectly accessible. It is certainly absurd lo 
divide science Into nro-1800 science which 
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‘Without proper historical handling, the 
recent past becomes a vacuum’ 

Margaret Cowing challenges the omission 
of science from the teaching of 19th and 
20th century history, and the omission 
of history from the teaching of science 


stein are still staple history of science fare. 
Thus scientists ure too often treated us u ruco 
apart. The turmoil of history is lost. 

Thirdly, philosophy lms concentrated atten- 
tion on one facet of science, (hnt is on 
so-called pure- science. Until Thonuis Kulin 
introduced his normal puzzle-solving scientists 
— the people working in (he periods between 
the mujor l liming points in scientific theory 
— philosophers concentrated on the great 
Ideas of the great scientists. To Karl Popper 
the very words 11 or null science arc indecent: 

This particular philosophical view of sci- 
ence Is must misleading;. Kulin talks only 
of pure science. Philosophers, many his- 
torians of science and same scientists think 
only in terms of two categories — pure science 
nn lhe one hand nnd applied science, which 
is equated with technology, on the oilier 
hand. Hut this is u gross over-siniplificatinn, 
and again we have loose definitions in this 
supposedly precise domain of thought. 

The Identification of history of science with 
plillosuphy nf science has, however, produced 
a preoccupation with pure science ; and pure 
science Is assumed tn he done by pure 
scientists so that a mythology of scientific 
mowls has grown up. Whnt other discipline 
Is described as pure except the kindred 
mathematics ? Wc do nnt have pure art, 
pure music, pure history or pura economics. 
The myths and stereo types present scientists 
11 s essentially rational, ethereal, rarefied and 
unworldly: if there are other sides to tlicir 
lives, whether political, religious or moral, 
they ure kepi in u quite different compart- 
mem, Yer in terms of niimhors most scion- 


teettv accessible. It is certainly absurd to 

divide science Into pro-1800 science which OHtli hictnrw onH tl 

historians pan tackle and post-1800 which ZULU CclUUly niSlOiy, cUlQ II 

they must iivqidi Is Newton Inherently more 

comprehensible than his successors ? Faraday U JctAl'\/ f rAm tflP fPSlPnill 

after all had no formal education, worked as Ul xHolU L y 1X0111 IIIC ICclClll 1 1 

a messenger boy/gnd used no mathematics 
above simple arithmetic. “The sophistication 
of modern phySlcg conceals thfe diep and,; 

often expressed convictidh of Rutherford and da >a bF the undergraduate modern hisioiy the past. Fo 
NleJs Bohr that nature is essentially simple . Sy }i a |, us be changed ? At present, all but Its past— ivi 
Both felt that., understanding cpi|ld not be one of the papers end in 1939— ltehrjy 40 future ids to i 
wappad qp 1 in obscurity ^ or be expressed yMrs ago-Jon« before the majority of the torlans 1 do 
oiily In highly jEpcbnUcal Jargon_ , as Mark 1 people id universities, wore born: under- -.see the past 
Olipham said 'in hi a Rutherford- graduntes coming hare this autumn were steps in Uie 

Of course It is difficult for a non-Sdentisi born after the 1956' Sue* crisis. World wars nor believe t 
Lo learn .enough .science but. historians learn do to be sure provide a' convenient natural lessons for 
to handle all kinds .of. otb#f subtle: Concepts break for history 1 syllabuses but surely quite unscioi 
and ( theorie?. Moreover, .archeology, once far revision Is possible without them. Since 1939, really good 1 
out. at one end: of. tqe humanities spectrum, : t j ie world has changed dramatically and this fields of c< 
is now dependent, ohi. the . use iof radloacuve | s especially true or srience — its discoveries, perceptive- 
isotopes. and other. techniques pf physics, yei its scale, its instltutidns, its finance, its Scientists 
stud exits of . apeienr ctvniaationa; roarer Lhero potential effect on the life and death of prophetic tl 
xrithout 'compJairiU hU)orlans rise com- nations, of blvilization itself, and its actual scientists bu 


tins ure in fact applied scientists, C. !■*, 
I’mvell himself u great pure scientist and 
Nnbel prizewinner, said that 85 per cent of 
the scientists who liuve ever lived have been 
applied scluuiibU -. an impressive statistic 
even though iis origin is not given. 

1 believe Lhnt this emphasis on the purity 
nf scientists has done a great disservice tn 
their profession. For when it is found that 
they do not behave like angels, the heck-, 
lush turns them into devils, whereas they are 
just human, like other mortals, with the same 
mixed motives, mixed politics and mixed volu- 
tions witli their colleagues and competitors. 
The disservice inherent in these distorted 
views of scientists goes further. For titete 
is an assumption that a paradise exists to be 
regained ; that if scientists cleaosed Lhcir 
post- 1939 sins, and became socially respon- 
sible, 01 hit-ally unequivocal answers nil all 
kinds or questions would then bo vouclumfed 
tn them. 

Earlier I defended politics as a focus of 
historical study among . history, uifdei- 
grrid bates, bpt suid that it must Include tlm 


. For today Js- toraorrow'* y«lerd fl y ; sdcnc* Srience und^adtm^ 

Its pMj—mtness the : lavish jnvorttions of should also study tile political bistoi*v of 

toriains 'do° nbt * accept ^ho *?*"'-*' 1?or sd > ca ^ W - a 


puters. My ‘ Impact on almost every aspect of society, 

scientist prjxcliYjtjr .WJTO ffunirnaT oUt r tind this recent period pf* science is uot m 
it easier.' to Understand how a nuclear Teactor important 'than earlier periods but it is 


It easier to rindertfand now a nbctoar reactor important, than earlier periods but it is nn 
works, titan ro understand the - finer points j ess important. Certainly within it the inter- 
pf-thaology or even superannuation schemes, relationship between science and politics— 
aitd the scientists and engineers appear satis- between science and society — becomes more 
tied with my history. This experience enables significant than ever and it Is vital titat it 
me to exhort history students or historians : should bo analysed and understood. With- 
11 Be riot of raid of science.” out proper historical handling, the recent 

Scientific ideas are obviously an essentia! p as t becomes a vacuum, which, being abhorred 
part of intellectual history, which does not by nature, is ,quickly filled by myth, 
at present figure largely in undergraduate j n urging that the study of modern history 
mainstream history courses. But science is must- Include science, I have beeu talking 
also an essential part of the studies, that form primarily about undergraduate courses, 
the very backbone /of these courses — an Science is not marginal to these courses and 
essential part, that is, of politics. I gladly it should find a place, not only lit optional 
ally myself with the defenders Of the. study special and further subjects but in the basic 
of politics,, which analyses how men govern nn d ; central political studies. Unless, it is 
themselves, how they distribute power and firmly rooted ,ln undergraduate studies. Lhe; 
resources Within --a society arid between . history of science ntay flourish aj a specialism 
societies, how' they choose between different but not as part of mainstream historical study. 


see the past, the present nnd the future h? 
steps in Ute "ascending ladder’ of necessity ”, 
nor believe that there tvork provides detailed 
lessons for the future. Yet from random, 
quite unscientific observation, I suspect 1 that 
really good historians who look ahead in their 
fields of competence are often unusually ; 
perceptive. 

Scientists are not necessarily any more 
prophetic thari historians. It was uot the 
scientists but writers of novels— In particular 
H. G. Wells la 1913 and Harold Nfcolson 
in 1932 — who foresaw atomic bombs and 
their political cOnumdnuns with extraordiuaiy 
clarity long before nuclear fission was dis- 
covered. After this discovery in 1939 the 
consequences of atomic weapons were cer- 
tainly foreseen but I have found no scientific 
papers in the subsequent twenty years which 
foresaw the new technical and political prob- 
lems, the new timescale of history prescribed 
by future large-scale development of nuclear 


power, and by the very creation of the now undergraduates wJio intend to oursue research 
element plutonium witli its radioactive half- should surely have soqie baptismal historical 
life of 24,000 years. preparation. Tills is equally, . if not. mpre, ? 

History arid science Intermingle and cannot 1 'necessary for those who become Scientists, in ; 
be separated by ternies. The deeply creative industry or government and for the increas- 
ntiitds of . our civilization, whether scieu- Ing numbers who. move out of scientific work 


tics for centuries — n crucial thread In revo- 
lutionary thought, an ingredient of state 
power whether measured in military or econo- 
mic terms. How much more political id 
science- today — at almost every level. What- 
reasons, for example, can be given to society — 
to tho taxpayers— for supporting certain forms 
of science rather than art or music or history 
or slum clearance or personal consumption? * 
Moreover, some of the most agonlziog prob- 
lems arising from modern science are poli- 
tical, not scientific or technical. . This is 
certainly true in my own field of research, . 
atomic energy, whet per we consider nuclear 
weapons or nudeai* power. In public debates 
on problems which are of Incalculable import- 
ance, and were ouca left to the experts, • 
eminent scientists now toll us that tlioir judg- 
ment Is deeply influenced by their general 
estimate of human nature and behaviour*-', 
by their reading, that is, of ltistoty. Since so . 
many scientists find themselves sb deeply 
Involved in various kinds of politics, even 
undergraduates who intend to oursue research 
should surely have soqie baptismal historical 
preparation- This is equally, . if not. mpre. 


;lie basic minds of. our civilization, whether spieu- ing numbers who move out of scientific work 
im. It is , tisrs or engineers or historians or politician* 1 altogether. - l .\ . 

'dies die; . nr artists or writers,' are those fot* whom' ‘ The history. of -science has tended, to be an 
leclalism time itself is . timeless. They do not con-.' esoteric profession in. the pasL -CPo Often 
:q] Stpdy. - centum on carvipg timp.np Into dpqvenient.L: uncongenial t'p mainstream historians and 


ntstary la* too often seen 1 only in tovmai 
terms ’of institutions, diplomacy, laws, pnrties. 
overt happenings; • the rise and rail of 
administrations. It should be seen much more 


right when he wrote some months ago 
view widely prevalent among the Young J 
of science is that Interest In the history of 


time itself is. timeless. They do not con- esoteric ] 
cemrnto oritcarvlpg timp.np Into Cpqvenient ^uiCongen 
chunks t dm post, the present Arid the' future. 1 scientists 
Their minds range without limit. though bj 

How can historians help natural scientists Ist aubjci 
to nndorsmrid the past of their disciplines as some 
and professions ? History can do this job at Aden e 
(be hotter if It is. divorced frdm philosophy.' been cqll 


in terms of the activities and the changes science \i a sigh of faiUng powers V ? Is this Hie philosophical questions about science— 
within society which lie beneath the formal because, as . is often; suggested, tile' scientist- nbout method, theories of knowledge, tlio 
crust. We should. no t take subjects out of .i s concerned with file futhre. not' tile pttst — universe and man's place hi it aud so on— 

■In h^s bones ” according will. always -be of veftr ‘ 


it con- esoteric profession in, tho pasLtCio Often 
renient.L: Rincon genial tp mainstream histnrioiis and 
future. 1 scientists alike. -It has bceu predominantly, 
though by no means exclusively, an internal, 
enlists lst< subject concerned whh pure science, and 
ip lines as some historians have looked increasingly 
.. job at science In relation to, society, they have 
sophy.' been called .critorualists. Such sharp dlvi- 


politicai:; history— but put them foursquare 
wt. Education, ecariomlc 1 policy and health are . tQ 


highly political; questions. So are science arid ; role : of the past in sclorice Is a nonsense i . exccMivp, preoccub 
teclmology: •/ oven an exponential • curve is,' hf part, d ' hr science has : litid 

Un 17,1. nan,..,... Itia^nfinti - l.l.tm'li'ul xMMtnMK Rntli Avilllltlnil thfl hosta FlfSt. tHB ICadinA BJ 


Borifts of knowledge, tfie ■ external and internal sides of a problem are 
s place I 11 it aud so on— integral tn one another. . However, the history 
reat; importance to of science, iirofeaslon is Indeed perceptibly 
„„ove that hlstoriaris’ Changing. . Notlougago when .new. depart- 
atiou with the pliilosophy mems .iverc set up lor lhe study of science 


will.always be of vefir. great: importance to 
tiie uistoriaus. But I bdlove 


lio. self- respect! jig 17th century historian : historical statement. Both oyoIu 
would how dlVoCce the scientific revolution of modem biology— and geolo 

- .111! 1 ... A _ Jj..h . M n«kAi< thou 1 flla fllHlPd 11 



three unfortunate results. : itnd society they by-passed the hiatory of 
:poaents pf the philosophy; science - departments while' now they are 

Frequently joined' to' lliem,. As .'the history 




' H leading exponents of dig philosophy V 
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Colleges get 6 minority bias’ reprieve 
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New Vork University** mnin building at Washington Square. 

Job shortage gives boost 
to NYU summer studies... 


from Frances Hill 

NEW YORK 
The mini her of students taking sum- 
mer courses at New York University 
Is expected tu he 3 or 4 per cent 
more than ill 1974. 

This predicted rise in enrolments 
for summer courses at NYU reflects 
a nation-wide trend. Owing to die 
difficulty of finding summer jobs 
students are increasingly using die 
summer as a study period. Even 
part-time jobs are hard to find, so 
many students in summer pro- 
grammes are taking more courses 
than in the past, studying full-time 
.instead of combining study with a 
. job. 

Summer study has advantages 
for students -and institutions alike. 

. Students who study throughout two 
summer vacations may earn their 
^.degrees- tn" three years instead of 
•uMP* end those who study, for one 
. Jifihijiaf Iday shorten their college 
years by a semester! Institutions 
benefit Financially from high enrol- 
ments during summer vacations. 
One of the reasons for tho expan- 
sion or summer programmes during 
the past few years has been the 
parlous, economic situation of many 
universities and colleges. 

Universities have 1 recently started 
doing. "a .better job” of summer 
oraerammine. according to Robert 


versiiy is providing 20 different 
types nf sessions, within 10 univer- 
sity departments. 

The range of summer courses 
varies widely from one institution 
tu , another but there are now few 
universities and colleges which offer 
no summer courses at all. As well 
as courses for credit For full or part- 
time undergraduate and graduate 
students already enrolled in institu- 
tions Of higher education there are 
credit courses for teachers and other 
adults earning degrees solely or 
largely through summer sessions. 
Indiana University is tapping the 
“ teacher market “ by providing in- 
tensive courses for credit specifically 
for teachers immediately following 
the end of the school year. 

..New York University’s graduate 
school of arts and sciences offers 
students the opportunity to gain a 
master's degree after two summers 1 
study m France, and grants an MA 
in. field biology to students complet- 
ing two summers' work in a forest 
near New York. The NYU school 
of education grants MAs to students 
Hfter three summers of sLudy, two 
in foreign countries and one at tile 
university. 

Many universities and colleges 
offer non-credit courses during the 1 
summer as part of. their .adult edu- 
cation programmes^ since for- many 


from Angela Stent 

NEW YORK 

The Office of Civil Rights of the 
Department of Health. Education 
and Welfare lias worked out an 
agreement with the Department of 
Labour which may save 14 colleges 
from losing over $20in in federal 
contracts. 

The colleges were in danger of 
losing the contracts under a Depart- 
ment of Labour executive order 
stipulating that federal contracts 
over Sim should not be paid to in- 
stitutions which have not initiated 
acceptable affirmative action proce- 
dures. 11 Affirmative action " is the 
hiring of minority group members 
ami women (u proportion to the 
I numbers available for employment. 

With the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Office of Civil 
Rights has offered the 14 colleges 
the option of signing an agreement 
to meet with Office of Civil Rights 
officials and then to begin taking 
acceptable affirmative action mea- 
sures within 30 days, In return for 
receipt of the federal contracts on 
July 1. 

The 14 colleges In danger of 
lusiug their contracts were among 


32 granted federal contracts whose 
affirmative action procedures were 
not found acceptable by the Office 
of Civil Rights. 

The other institutions have 
managed by various means to avoid 
reaching a situation in which their 
contracts are in jeopardy. 

Some have negotiated to. have the 
amounts of their contracts lowered 
to below Sim, so that they are no 
longer affected by the executive 
order, and some have been Rble to 
postpone receipt of their contracts 
until September 30. In this latter 
case the institutions are receiving 
contracts from the federal Energy 
Research and Development Adminis- 
tration which does not automatically 
lose its Funds for contracis if not 
pa itl out by July 1. 

These colleges, which include Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton, may be 
able to institute acceptable affirma- 
tive action procedures within the 
next three months. 

The measure which the Office of 
Civil Rights has had to take in order 
to prevent institutions losing con- 
tracts highlights the difficulties in- 
herent in the Department of Labour 
executive order as applied to educa- 
tional institutions. 

The order rules that all employers 



Union calls for 
end to FBI 
‘interference’ 

from our correspondent 

NEW YORK 
Professor William van Alstyne, pre- 
sident of the American Association 
of University Professors, has called 
On the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral to make “enforceable assur- 
ances " that die Federal Bureau Df 
Investigation will hi future be pre- 
vented from abusing the rights and - 
liberty of individuals. 

He has also requested that dis- 
missal proceedings be initiated 
against FBI officials who were in- . 
volved.in the case of a tenured uni- 
.verslty professor who was sacked ■ 
-from- - bis post without adequate 
I cause 1 .. '■ ■ • • 

1 professor Morris Starsky was dis- ‘ 
missed, from Arizona State .Thrive** , 
sityin June, 1970, after FBI officials' 
had sent an anonymous letter, to a 
university faculty committee con- 
vened to consider Professor Star- 
sky’s dismissal. ; , 

'■ The- letter claimed that Professor 
Starsky had behaved in a physic- 
ally threatening manner on one 

np<«adifiM n <^ll l « a • 


BP'S: 


Professor Starsky : anonymous letter. 

I 

ence of the letter sent to the com- 
mittee, signed “a concerned ASU 
alumnus " but In fact written and 
sent by FBI employees. 

He informed the AAUP, already 
concerned with his case, and as a 
consequence Professor van A1 sty tie 
made his appeal to -the Attorney 
General. i( 

Professor' Van Alstyne lias 
received no reply from Mr Saxbe. 
but; Mr Clarence Kelly, director of 


Jordan Kurland* associate general - 
secretary of the AAUP— and that 
he- was financially irresoon-rihle and 


he. was finapctally Irresponsible and • 
ia - liar, i . N6fte of ‘these - claims was * 
substantiated.; ■' . - a, . 

.The committee decided against 
dismissal 'but 'the Board of Trustees'' 
overruled them and fired Professdr 
Starsky. They accused the ~pt ofes- ' 
sprortakmgpflrt in activities likely'' 
to be damaging to the reputation i 

address a student rally' on' another 
: campus! '■ ' .• 1 

iK* 1 - ue 'i-tu-ife- *■-, j ov. ««■ ^ ( • 


yeat Of/the Freedom ' 

ot Information Act* Professor.’ Star- 1 . 


’ ll ' ■ m-i-v ■ uii UV.LUI Ui 

the. FBI, has claimed diat FBI 
activities' of the, sort in question 
were "designed to counter tlie 
conspiratorial efforts Of , rcvoJution- 
ary elements in this co tinny w and 
that, In his yiew, "FBI employees 
faith” HCted entireI Y in good' 

• P Ii»!Sf Sor VB » Alsfyne has written 
to .William Sax he's successor, Mr 
Edyfsrd .fi. Levi, asking : for assur- 
ances to, provide ff some basis for 
restored .confidence in our own 
national police”. The AAUP voted 
unanimously af their .annual meet- 
* n K\.Wt;: month to request Con- 
&-es§ ,to establish effective legisla- 
tive control Of government,, agencies 
to ensure- that they operate "only In 
ways i.eopsistent with, the Constitu- 
ttonai guarantees: of individual 
■liberty,:, •* ,i. ...... . 

i 1 ' The ’AAUP-has already urged -the 
urtiyersity to reinstate Profe’sSov 
Starsky./ :So far - the . Board ' of 1 
Trustees have refused., -They ate 1 
expected to> offer a : " cash settle- 


Senior citizens study 

Sidapiu*' ranging In age feom $2 to 1 
84 hqve enrolled; In a new training 
programme, ."Employment OnpoK. 
Cdhiries for Older AduUs organized' 
by the School of Continuing Educat 
ilQii.aL Nptv York University,' ■ , , 

Tilift. RNllUl .* a '‘I' 


:rrtrmtea3ssg 


■WEI -mot accept- such ah offer. If 
' •• T e rusce « decline to 
Professom after a court 
to ; do -so; they i.wili' be : fn.' 

H ° bi0 ' * 

Work problems 

V ’ H £"* “Wining .medical 

33? - housing, • welfare, trans-- 

Tlie the P° lice - 

ccntrS/- : ; , . f Sen,or citizen 

arl^n' being developed 
dmployiSS^S^ counselling' i„ d 
place niqnt . service .for 


—including universities and co|| Cfl „ 
-must analyse the proportions 3 
Blacks and other minority gro ^ 
members and women on their staff 
and set goals in which procedures 
can be submitted and checked 
Federal agencies granting con. 
tracts released details on the 
amounts and institutions involved 
only at the beginning of June. In 
many cases the sums granted to insii- 
tutions must be paid bv July or the 
money will no longer 'be available 
so that it is impossible to delay navi 
rnent until the institutions have 
come in line with the law. 

It also means making a survey of 
the numbers of women and minority 
group members available for em- 
ployment in the institutions. This 
procedure is highly complex, since 
universities and colleges clearly 
recruit faculty on the basis of i 
number of considerations such at 
academic standing, success in pub- 
lishing original work, estimated 
leaching ability and more intangible 
personality factors, ft is extremely 
difficult to enumerate the minority 
group members or women with the 
right qualifications for particular 
academic posts. It is also time- 
consuming and expensive, posing 
real problems for small institutions. 

Enrolment up 
among Blacks 
and women 

College enrolment among women 
and Blacks has increased dramatic- 
ally over the past decade, says a 
report from the Census Bureau. 
Enrolment among women has 
approximately doubled since 1964 
and among Blacks it has grown 
from 234,000 hf 1964 to 684,000 
in 1973, an increase of 192 per 
cent. But whereas , 'on e-f bird of 
.White youths aged l9 to. 21 were 
enrolled .in college in 1973, ,tw 
Black youths in the same age group 
the figure was only one-fifth. • 
The Census Bureato report, 
Characteristics of American Youth: 
1974, ' shows that the children of 
white-collar workers are more likely 
to attend college than the children 
of blue-collar workers. In October 
1973 55 per cent of high school 
senior's whose families were headed 
by whlte-collHr workers reported 
that they planned to attend college, 
compared with 33 per cent from 
families headed by blue-coliai', wor- 
kers; Conversely, a higher percen- 
tage of high school seniors from 
families headed by blue-collar W 
kers reported plans to enter voc*- 
clonal schools. 1 
About 10 p6r cent of Sehlwi 
from white-cojlilr families reported 
rto plans' for higher education, f*!* 
lihred with 21 per cent of seniors 
from blue-collar families- ' . v , ' 

Mote 

graduate students 

from faon iSpeich- ; • : •' 

:falo-«ei» 

.Minority' group enrolment- 
.slightly, while .women toffn*!!. 
across .the board in Siafiftnjun 
verslty*s . graduate and profeigo^ 
programmes during 19?4 t 75,' 
mg i to a report, by gwlp <:*- - 
-Mr .Lincoln Moses. 

Black Chicago- and native 
can enrolment .is plated- at aw 
S3T thls -yeary down’ two : fro™ * i 
year’s total. The- number of 
graduate, students' rqsq; J/°5LJ 
last year tOiabdut-Ijl^ tbia , 5^!r. 
The iota] enrolment In Stanfor. 
graduate and professional gj®. - 
was 4,895. this year.-as:coiupa r ea. fv 

4,823 last year, l. ..j 

During the past two 'years, ■» . 
Mr Moses,- total Black applicants 
Master’s and PhD ‘progi ammei.^ 
the humanities dropped ffjg? JSS 
50 per ient while those -In thb so® 1 * 1 
scierices declined '38 per:cent» ^__, 
A’ year 1 ago' Mr w ' 

« D h,'fr frnrti dottdW t". 


i significant shift froiti; dottdg. 
rofossfofial degree p_p— ,n 
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Judy Chase talks to Dr James Maraj, the new 
vice-chancellor of the University of the South Pacific 

Survival will depend 
on 6 usefulness’ 


The challenge facing Dr James A. 
Maruj as. lie takes up his new post 
as vice-chancellor of the University 
of the South Pacific at Suva, Fiji, 
'this summer is little short of over- 
whelming. He reckons that die 
fledgling university may not sur- 
vive the next decade unless it 
proves itself ns the regional institu- 
tion it was originally intended tn 
be. He nisn knows that it will he 
up to him to steer it on to rhai- 
course. 

Dr Marnj, who has earned him- ■ 
self u repututinn us a creative 
thinker during his tenure as Com-.. 
monweaith Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral, said in Ills Marlborough House 
office- in London that he is looking 
forward to the chance to apply his 
unconventional ideas on higher edu- 
• cation in the USP job. 

To all appearances, the 44-year- 
old educationist from Trinidad is 
the ideal choice For the South 
Pacific post at this time both in 
terms of personality and experience. 
Before coming tn the Commonwealth 
■ Secretariat in 1970. he sorved for 
chi ee years us head of the Univer- 
sity nl the West Indies' Institute of 
Education, where he dealt with 14 
separate governments .and learned, 
as he puts it; “to walk between the 
raindrops and not get too wet ”. 

Dr Marnj' anticipates that his 
hopes for USP are likely to be re- 
ceived as heresy in established aca- 
demic circles. Nevertheless, he is 
convinced that “ universities, par- 
ticularly those in developing coun- 
tries like the South Pacific Islands, 
no longer have the right to.be sup- 

B orted by governments while he- 
aving as though thev were separate 
states ”. 

It was no longer enough for litem 
to concentrate on the throughput nf 
students, who get prescribed dos- 
ages of knowledge in three to fpur 
ycars and then go back home. In 
addition, to serving as a vehicle for 
meeting society's manpower needs, 
universities should begin to respond 
• in a much more dynamic way , to 
die development of -the society it- 
selL. "So, if the abject of .the 
South Pacific countries, is regional 
development; then- tlie University of 
the South Pacific shqhld be one-, 
agency of regionalism." 

In anticipation of die - arguments 
likely to be waged byi those who 
would- disagree with him, Dr Maraj 
stressed that b e does not mean the 
USP should be without an internal 
philosophy or that it. should become- 
a kind of South Pacific handyman 
ready to. dispatch', a, fix-it-up. ,teanv 
fn response to any aud;every little 
problem thpt' shoyjd . .He 

simply believes fhqt ..universities 
must concern themselves with the 
burning issues of the day, not neces- 
sarily by .adopting postures, but at 
least by generating die background 
knowledge against which important 
decisions could be taken 
Since U$P was established in 
1968 tn serve 10 South Pacific island 
communities — four independent 
Commonwealth members (Fiji, Wes- 
tern Samoa, Tonga and Nauru) plus 
six other- territories (British Solo- 
mon Islands, Cook Islands ^ Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, New Hebrides, 
Niue and Tokelau Islands)— it has 
been dominated by Fiji. ' At the 
' moment three-quarters of the ipsti- 




W '■ . ! 'V 
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Dr Maraj ; on a tightrope. , 

USP’s emphasis so Far bus been 
on siudeiu training, particularly rim 
upgrading of school teachers. Apart 
from its faculty of education, rim 
university also has faculties in 
natural resources, social and econo- 
mic development and extension 
studies. ■ 

Dr Maraj Is not critical of what 
has been accomplished at USP- dur- 
ing its first seven Formative years 
under the vice-chancellorship af Dr 
C. C. Aiknian, who is leaving to 
become New Zealand's High Commis- 
sioner to Delhi. 

, In fact, he says he would argue 
strongly that a good job has been 
done" of getting this essential Func- 
tion under way. But he feels it is 
imperative that the university move 
on now to fulfilling its regional 
function. , . 

Dr Maraj will give priority to 
establishing a problem-oriented 
development institute, which he 
sees as the key to tlie university 
making a regional . impact. The 
Institute would consist oF.a multi- 
national, multi-disciplinary team of 
specialists - who wbuld ■ have joint 
responsibility, Eor: spreading the 
- university’s presence throughout 


the region, : , . 

Another urgent priority. will be an 
extensive , staff developm.em pro- 
gramme to train local people to tin 


gramme to train local people to mi 
key positions. id the. university. At 
i. present, a high proportion of those 
in top 1 . -positions at UbP are 
foreigners, mostly from New 
Zealand- ■ . . „ , ' 

The incoming - vice-chancellor s 
■! next priority would be to give USP 
' a Pacific flavour. Specifically, he 
would like to see Pacific studies 
become a much more integrated part 
of the work of all students than it 
is now. 

He argues that before the ques- 
tion of affordability can be faced, 
governments in the region must first 
he persuaded that “ there is some- 
. thing in Lhe milieu at USP which 
makes it worth having. Right now, 
some of the countries feel that what 
they are getting there they could gut 
more cheaply elsewhere — at the 
Australian National University, for 
: example, ■ .Therefore; It would be 
futile for me to expect to Vfliise new 
funds Just by doing a rojutid ' i ri P 
through these 'struggling communi- 
ties and skying:, * We 1,1, (tore I am.” ” 


Australia 

Major funding 
urged for 
non-university 
sector 

from John Kirkaldy 

SYDNEY 

The report of the Com mission on 
Advanced Education in Australia 
has recommended federal spending 
nf ASl.GRIm tESfiOni) over the next 
three yeais. This will mean an 
annual increase fium the pie*em 
AS40()m tn iihmil A$560m. 

The commission, which was estab- 
lished in 1971. advises the govern- 
ment in relation tn Aiisirulia's Hfi 
colleges of advanced education 
.These include all tertiary colleges 
(except universities, which are the 
responsibility of the Australian Uni- 
versities Commission), institutes of 
technology, music conservatoires, 
agricultural, theological and tea- 
chers’ colleges. 

The basic theme of the commis- 
sion's report is the consul illation of 
recent spectacular growth rates. In 
1963 there were only 28,000 students 
in advanced education. Ry 1972 this 
hud grown to 95.000 and i lie current 
figure is 123,000. 

The report urges tliai Af564m be 
spent on capital works Inn this < is 
mainly to improve or extend exist- 
ing institutions. The commission 
hopes that institutions will increus 
ingly share and pool resources, ii 
envisages further pressures on ex- 
isting facilities, as it believes that 
student numbers will have grown 
tu 175,000 by 1978. 

The allowance »f A$ 1,093m for re- 
current expenditure includes ASGiit 
for study lenve fur academics at the 
cn lieges.' , * 

The commission noted that 42 pet 
cent of all siudcnis in udvunccd 
education were studying education 
enurses, while commerce and busi- 
ness studies accounted fur 20 per 
cent and engineering and technology 
only 10 per cent. The report empha- 
sizes die need for more places in 
teachers’ colleges to cope with the 
increased numbers undei the federal 
schools programme. 

New projects outlined in the 
report include a college of^ educa- 
tion to. be built oh Queensland s 
Gold Const (to. Be completed by 
1979), a multi-vocational college in 
the Cockburii area of Western 
Australia and tlie reallocation of 

■ several New Soulli Wales colleges 
Into new buildings, including the 
Sydney College of Arts. 

1 The commission recommends that 
AS4m be spent to provide reslden 
rial accommodation for more than 
520. students. The propnsal is thaL 
the government provides up to 
ASG.000 towards the cost of each 
student place in a residential college 
with tlie balance to be bnrne by the 
donors. It also recommends student 
allowances of up to AS 235 for those 
siudcnis in a residential college. 

The whole report is subject to 
the approval of Parliament and 
there have been some suggestions 
that the figure of AS 1,681m may he 
slightly reduced. Critics of the fig-- 
ure point out tertiary eduention in 
' 1964-5 comprised 28.6 per cent ol 
total public expenditure but , in 
; 1973-4 this had risen to 34.7 per 
cent: in contrast, the proportion 
; of funds for schools in the same 

■ period dropped from 65.4 per Cent 
tn 58.6 per cent. Mr Kim Btazley, 

! the federal Minister for Education, 
1 has Indicated that the ' SA2.07Dm 
’ requested .earlier tlihi month py the 
Schools Cotnmis^ion is mOre likely. 
■ to be left Jmibuched.' ■'' .■ ■ r ’ . ' 


wzm*-. •, - ^ p I ' *' 
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P'otn island’s stalely home : tomorrow's campus for Cork ? 

Cork lands itself an island 
-and financial surplus 


m- 


from Peppy Barlow 

DUBLIN 

University College, Cork, lias pulled 
off one uf the most spectacular laud 
deals evi*r concluded by an educa- 
tional institution in the Republic — 
a deal which may provide it with un 
embarrassingly large financial sur- 
plus, but which will ills') involve ilio 
college in disputes butli with incul 
farming interests ami the Higher 
Education Authority. 

The college’s .governing body hus 
decided to luke up an option in 
purchase Font Island h 780-acre 
esuie 10 miles from the centre uf 
Cork city, for about .£41)0,000. It 
iiiclutlcs 300 acres of park and wood- 
land, 350 acres of arable lund, some 
of which will he used as the basis 
for the Faculty of Agriculture fur in, 
a world-famous collection of trees 
and shrubs, walled gardens, and ail 
early 19tli century stately home. 

To finance the purchase, the 
college is to sell 15(1 acres 
of agricultural loud which it 
owns at Bn I linen II ig, oh die other 
side of/ the city, and which is being 
sought for an industrial estate. The 
value nr this land is estimated at 
E70n,000, and the college also owns 
■further land which is under pres- 
sure for housing development and 
which' could. If 'sold; realise another 
£300.000. 

Fort Island, r wlilcli is approached 
by a bridge, oyer a tidal inlet, lias 
in : fact been spoken of as a possible' 

West Germany, 


alternative campus (the college’s 
4,000 students are presently taught 
in relatively crowded conditions 
hoar the city com re), but at the 
moment ilio only use envisaged for 
it is as the farin' centre for the 
Faculty of Agriculture. 

The -minor improvements and 
alterations necessary to tunko it into 
t]tc form centre will, however, still 
leave a surplus of income over ex- 
penditure in the region of £250,000: 
rite immediate problem facing the 
college authorities, is whether they 
will be allowed to spend this' wind- 
fall themselves. 

There arc many projects Con net- 
ted with the college on which they 
would like to spend the money, but 
the likelihood is that the Higher 
Education Authority, the .statutory 
body which advises the Minister for 
Eduention about tbe funding of 
higher eduentioit generally, will 'in- 
sist that national priori lies must 
take precedence over local interests. 

The Minister could, on the advice 
of the HEA, reduce the college’s 
general grant by the amount of their 
surplus on the deal, if the college 
refused io agree with this point of 
view. 

While all this going on, the col- 


Bavaria in new clash over 
university capacities 


Sweden 


Pay stays ahead of inflation 


f^oin Mike Duckenfiefo 

. STOCKHOLM, 
With average annual price rises of 
only about 8 per cent so far during 
tlie 1970s, Swedish, university tea- . 
chqrs .lmvo. gained real increases in.' 
salary 'according to figures by tho 
■ Central Bureau of Statistics. " : 
■The figures show. that .. in the 
'.period. 19/1-73 monthly earbings.hr. 
. universities ro^e between 10-pijd ISA 
; per cent;'. V, 1 . ■ ,. • 

i- ’ The ; biggest'' rises', went’ toi the* 
l0wesf igrades/of. rpsearch assistants 
.aoa lecfifrarj They, each, received 
igoreases'^ Of .betyveetf ?14 arid 15.5 
: V Re? igghb; Assistant : broffissors &n^ 


The overall result, in View of 16 
rf ?5 per cent increases ip caruiugs 
among schpul tf.ac|iei's, has keep rt , 
slightly diminish the gap .-between 
die 19,000 teachers of seven, to 10- 
yaar-olds at the bottom of the edit- 
■ cational pay scale ai\d tliti 1,000' 
profegore at the top. '' ,' . 

By die end- of the period iiompre- 
iiensive school . teachers .were earn- 
ing between the equivalent of £5,150 
and £5i940 a year ‘ secondary school 
. teachers were-, earning- £6,260 to 
£8,200 a year; and research assist- 
anrs £4,830, university lecturers 
£8,265, assistant professors £8.560 
and professors £9,600 a yeai*. Since 
then there Have been increases of 


.New Zealand^ - 

Auckland probes 
home backgrounds 

from Brian Priestley 
,i'Z '■ .. ; CHRISTCHURCH 

Research into the background br 
1,000 nirdt year studbart has. begun 
at - the University of Auckland, as 


part of un attempt to -Improve the 
educational environment in which 
they wqrk. ? •-. ... . \. 

Later ill the year, two groups of 
about 100 ■ student; Bath will he 
interviewed- One group will, be stu- 
dents ' who era doing - well-r-the 
other ’will- be 1 - drawn from tho^e wlio 
'a re p'erf Onping lioDtly. 

, The aim will be in try to relate 
their success, or failure, to die 
background data and the educational 
environment in which they arc 


by Gunther Kloss 

In the- continuing absence uf a fed- 
eral general fratnework law for uni- 
versities, each constituent state is 
carrying on enacting its own univer- 
sity law for the institutions within 
its jurisdiction. 

Bavaria was the most recent Land 
to pass -a new law, which came into 
effect in October, 1974. For the past 
Few months the Bavarian universi- 
ties have been trying ip implement 
its provisions and to revise their own 
statutes.' There has been.- consider- 
ably fewer protests Tram students 
and . staff agnipst the Act. than in 
many other Libider: This lx not be- 
cause .Bavaria .^has found an *kleuj 
Solution , to ; the universities’ mnjor 

■ problenls — iijdeed, tlie’’ Act Is con- 
sidered to lie a rather conservative 
one — but because of the general de- 
cline df tlie protest movement in all 

■ West Gorman universities. 

, TSven dmohg the formerly active 
section of tip) Student body dpnthy 
nfiw appears to be growing-. . Recent 
elections to the- University Assembly, 
t|io new'siiprem^ decision- mo king 
body of the univertlti.es, and to. tho 
boards of the iieiv .scHqnls nf Study, 
show that fewer students voted tmm. 
iii previous elections. ., ■ 

In Munich poor turnout may nave, 
been , due to q call , by left -wing 
students to hoyhbtt the sections. Blit 

le 
Tl 
Or 'pe 
r'groi 
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Co 
ch 
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lege will also have to pacify a group 
or niii fc local farmers, who hoped 
that _ the land would be ' publicly 


acquired and divided • among them, 
ana • who sharply resent the col- 
lege’s alleged lack of consultation 
with them on the Issued ’ 


■ The Act permit^ collective, leader- 
ship. of an institution instead of a 
single elected head, and Munich Is 
one of the few . universities, that 
has opted for this solution. It Has 
a president and several elected vice- 
presidents. This decision was made 
in view of the size of the university, 
which would make the administra- 
tive burden on an individual i vice- 
chancellor intolerable. Munich (raS; 
the distinction of' being tliq largest' 
university in the. country, - It nad : 
35,700. students lost winter, an in-' 
crease,, of 5.7 per., cent; aver, the 
previous. year, . 

. The whole matter of '.admissions 
■is :‘causiOg . disagreement -helween 
the university and ■. tlie „ Bavarian, 
Ministry oF EaiicOkion... The Ceofrat. 
Admissions Office, developed a 
complicated formula ' according to 
which the student capacity of every 
departmental unit is now being de- 
termined by every university 
tlirquRhout the Federal' Republic in 
all those subjects where admission 
is rostrlcted (THES, February 28). 

According to this formula, , with 
which no nno is happy, Munich is 
one of drt most overcrowded insti- 
tutions in ilio country. None ilia' 
lesSy the- Ministry, which believes 
that the university has hintfi space 
aud staff that 1 it has admittod, has 
forwarded figures to thie Central 
Office far in excess of what the 
..university says its capacity 

At the same time the M; 
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tv’s calculated st uddnt capacity,' 
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Academic publishing 


The future of books 


* 


C nn tacts between publishing, book- 
selling and the world of higher edu- 
cation have grown apace recently. 
They are to be welcomed in forms 
such as the conference on book9 
and undergraduates held last week 
under the auspices of the National 
Book League, which will undoub- 
tedly lead to n better understanding 
of students’ reading lists, publishers’ 
advertisements and booksellers’ 
stocks. 

The new contacts have other 
benefits, too. Element ary economics 
textbooks — which, incidentally, are 
a lucrative source for some publi- 
shed— tell us there ere few ex- 
amples of perfect markets in the 
real world. The bnuk market is cer- 
tainly not one. But when it conics 
to publishing academics' books, 
whether they are monographs result- 
ing from research nr books for tea- 
ching students, the test of tho mar- 
ket can be a valuable discipline. 

At last week's conference Sir 
Frederick Dnmpin, chuirninn of the 
University Crams Commit tea, com- 
plained about a vast inflation of 
titles of new books published In 
recent yoars. He may hnvc been a 
Iftrle naive in not examining further 
the cause of this boom.- Publishers, 
by and large, work according to the 
commercial rules as efficiently as 
other sectors of British industry and 
commerce. If titles hay a prolifer- 
ated it has been because libraries, 
departments and academics have 
bought them. The corollary of this 
was stated quite plainly by Sir 
Frederick. The reduction iu die 
expansion of higher education will 
mean it becomes more difficult to 
1 get published as books become 
harder, to Sell. The market test is 
- * good one for it. absolves publishers 
.-- bom making Judgments about aca- 
qfcplc worth yet the belte* books 
artrUkely to survtvd* 

This ifne of argument should not 
be taken too far. Sir Frederick’s • 
point was an Interesting inversion 
of the more— means — worse controv- 
ersy. He said the fewer titles could 
mean better quality work getting to 
the academic public: publishers 
would go for better authors because 
they' would be more saleable. But 
this leaves little scope for novelty, 
for the untried young academic , 
without a reputation, for new thiqk- 

• ' tl*g market need cushion- 
ing? Publishers are averse to, any . 
suspicion of elate subvention, even 
In thp relatively innocuous fornj of 
ii nadbnal research series fts stig- 


untidy in tlinr, ns die publishers say, 
in ore and more books have to appeal 
not simply to die British university 
world but to the English-speaking 
world overseas, which by and large 
means the United States. 

Writing for America could lead to 
n kind of sideways stretching of 
materia] and thought that could 
make n book vacuous. Equally, 
what price does the ecmnenicjsm of 
scholarship have: a book destined 
for America cun be sold In the home 
market at « lower price making it 
more generally available. Writing 
fur America could improve the qua- 
lity of the work, not least in making 
the author more aware of students' 
need within the more formal courses 
common in American higher educa- 
tion. 

In fnct, the American model of 
student textbooks, particularly in 
one of ii.s British adaptations — the 
Open University's course materials 
—has been outstandingly successful 
in recent ycurs. Here the point made 
at Inst week’s conference by one 
of Rout! edge und Kegan Paurs edi- 
torial staff was important: the re- 
trenchment in educational spending 
ana publishers' cash flow problems 
could hit this kind of academic in- 
novation which has been spurred by 
the growth of new polytechnic de- 
gree courses, a reappraisal of tea- 
cher training, the DipHE and of 
course the OU Itself. 

The point of the OU's success is 
that materials prepared for a spe- 
cific kind of audience have acquired 
the reputation that makes thorn 
desirable for other kinds of educa- 
tional audience. Likewise becoming 
an OU author” is greatly desired 
by academic writers Because of die 
secure payments It brings. What la 
important Is the . example the OU 
has gtaftn - to other institution*. A 
halt in the expansion of higher 
education should not stop innova- 
• 1,0,1 /n educational mnterials— a res- 
ponsibility not of publishers, but of 
academic staff who more and more 
will have to pay attention to the de- 
tail and costa of their teaching. 

At this point some academics 
iiesUBte, with some justification. 
They have grave pedagogical' objec- 
tions to spoon feeding ’* methods 
as over-detailed course miat- 
-enalsk .the expansion of snippets 
an “. i readets " as opppsea -.to 
original sources and monographs. . 
They consider, there Is a danger 
In consumed education, predigested 
in toft American: wav: with /the 
consequent loss of ■ the heuristic 
approach , for the student. ■ ■ 

The drawing together of publish- 
ers and., academics. will make that 


from Dr Ursula Henriques 

Sir, — A typescript of some 500 
pages, ihe fruit of 10 years work, 
which had been destined by agree- 
ment for a well known historical 
series of a very well known publish- 
ing firm, was returned with the 
following comment : “ . . . our diffi- 
culty at the moment is to produce 
a book like this and publish it at a 
price which the market can afford. 
. . . The market seems to be 
diminishing daily. It is a crying 
shame when good scholarship just 
cannot appear because of economic 
forces.” 

‘At present any postgraduate dis- 
sertation enjoys barter circulation 
than an unpublished book. At least 
it is listed,' and can be obtained 
through inter- library loan. The book, 
inhabiting a bottom drawer, is not 
known to exist. There appears still' 
to be a chance for the frankly 
popular, the slim monograph (com- 
paratively inexpensive to print), or 
tho learned specialized text to which 
certain university presses prefer to 
devote their resources. The sub- 
stantial and formerly saleable work 
of scholarship of 100,000 words or 
over, now, it soein9. lias little pros- 
pect of finding a publisher. 

No censorship can stifle creative 
endeavour os effectively as refusal, 
for economic reasons, to publish. 

As the situation deteriorates the 
following questions arise : 

How can university teaching worth 
the name be carried on when the 
latest thinking on the subject taught 
is unavailable? 

Teacher training cuts 


On the assumption that senioi^ 
academic post* still occasionally 
become vacant, how can chairs, rea- 
derships and so on be filled when 
the evidence of creative work by 
the candidates is unavailable ? 

Seeing that most people choose a 


university career .largely for the 
sake of the opportunity it gives for 
research and scholarship, ami seeing 
that writing is narmally considered 
a function of the university teacher, 
how can that function be fulfilled 
when publication- is unavailable ? 

I have as -yet seen no indication 
that the seriousness of the situation 
Is appreciated by senior academics 
and administrators. Presumably 
Leverhulme and similar grants are 
being distributed as usual, without 
reference to the likelihood of the 
completed research ever seeing the 
light of day. Is it not time that 
leading academics, university admi- 
nistrators, and above all, the univer- 
sity presses, joined to devise a 
rescue operation ? They would need 
to find out what funds are obtain- 
able, set up machinery for the dif- 
ferent disciplines to son out priori- 
ties, and consider some form of pub- 
lication lass costly than the fully 
bound and printed book. While it 
would be importont not -to allow 
this to develop into any kind of per- 
manent official control of academic 
publishing, just now it would be 
better to risk even that than to 
leave scholarship at the mercy of 
a collapsing commercial market. 
Yours sincerely, 

URSULA HENRIQUES, 

University College, 

Cardiff. • 

For college of education staff who 
are wedded to the notion of con- 
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from Mr Denis MqCready ' current training and are opposed* 

Sir,— Government proposals " for tQ end-on courses, the proposals for 

even more drastic cuts in teacher educational studies degrees and dip- 
training numbers, put to the Advis- lomas to be followed by initial tea- 
ory Committee on the Supply and cb ° 1 ' training may not be attractive. 
Training of Teachers on July 1, The alternative would be for them 
1975, seem to piake it more likely to ItW in a pattern of concurrent 
that aertpus consideration will- be. .training in which all their students' 
Hived, once again, to the proposal would be identifiable bb students 
to admit no students at ail to any | n initial training and therefore sub- 
three year courses of teacher train- J® ct cuts which must flow from 
mg In 1977 or 1978. population changes which they can- 

, Until this July it was understood not control. 

that the Department of Education Some colleges have moved in this 
ana Science initial training intake direction already and they have 
f or 23,000 students plans for extensive diversification. 

4 i 7,000 * n * 97 ' aud 12,000 Talk about closures or about a re- 

ln 1978, Now .we know that a fur- duction in numbers would seem to 

uier. cut of 13 per cent is proposed be irrelevant if -all colleges dcvel- 

for 1976, the chances of a nil intake °P e d plans for diversification so that 
in one year before 1979 looms be- ,«ie great majority of College of edu- 
fgr® . the colleges as a possibility, cation students could not be ldenti- 
wnat may have been likened, to a fled as students in initial training 
'WW'S college of education for . teaching. Colleges may be very 
staff looks like becoming a night- reluctant to depart from the past 
mare with every college* under with its single-minded commitment 
tnreat no matter what assurances it ■ teacher training but they need to 
■mu* 1078 be ®n given for the future, recognize the necessity to enter the 
■ These proposed cuts call into 'utuntwith a belief that they havo 
question the viability of the whole a , ma Jor contribution to make in 
college of , education sector. • But educational studies for .non teachers, 
uioy do so only, whilst the sector '£ H ®f. e $ an they hope to survive? 
w engaged solely in the training of ^versification is no guarantee* of 
teacher*. If the sector could produce ; *«|vival bjH it could raise the > via: 
integrated and coordinated plans for . the colleges. * . . • 

diversification on a revolutionary Tour*' sincerely, • • 

■ca e the job prospects of thousands DENIS McCREADY, / 

SL-' W? r * ^ ou,d 'Improved and Clifton, Crescertt, i 

nireats 1 to -.unemployment would Solihull,- 

as- -is- 

show ite haud,- .though • I 
H«w, ■ collfit, :«■ eioiatfS.^iud. VVmSi th» 


Irish higher education world. 



The situation is untidy but does 
Sot yet lend fuel! to that word of 
the. dionidnt^ciiits. For example, 
publication is more than getting new 
IdeBs -or q new teaching approach - 
■cross 'to' an audience, it Is a sym-' 
holfc .action. Publication nowadays 
is a very important index pf an 
academic * ’worth when, it -comes io 
promotions and assessment. It , la 

Sir.-^Lord Alexander, tTRBS, ‘Junta 
20 ) doe* not tell, u* whv be .con. 


kind of shiftinK emphasis eerier 

•a JSFi- throu l" IP **»• practical 
publication: of, books. Having 
fewer books; to poblieh — wjtich is 
certftlnly thfc fate of most of the 
pnbbshing houses — could 
£T°?iu * .useful breathing space 
for.; Jtist that laud of - reappraisal, 
tia . 'One -is igolbg to ‘ welcome re- 


j’ if u uses — couia 

previae a useful breathing : space 
for.Jtist that laud of reappraisal, 
No . 'One -is igolbg to £ welcome re- 
without- ' qualification, 
^ ^f^^Etiii Driuton’s sighting 
of some poitriye gains tram slacken- 
,mg the pace of. pUbUcatton is a 
.view to be shared/ *. " 


mote ejjpenslve thjBy Vouid 

: am AH swti) forms ,cwi woyide only 
avory hmltedrange of eubjettal 
fedw of no objective evidence on 
J>Mi I do know. that schools up 
aiia down (ho country are fcqopam- 
jng to qs tq . pool .their.- '-resources 
anti Increase the., range : available, 
. Tberq is nq .rpaaqii tb think' MW, 


slows . the establishment of tertiary 
colleges to be entailed Inevitably by 
the development of comprehensive# 


mS^at 


pf- limited She arid I dm, therefore, 
compelled, in sesklhg to challongo 
hM ;concltl5lon, to :gucss, at - ms 
tosumptlqttSi *. • 

P^rhap^ hS; tWnkaf thqt it would 
be cheaper to put aixth-fdrmari 
frdm a nuidber pf Schools ■*' to- 
gether m one, (large ?) estoplfsh- 
m«nt, If so. I Wonder whothor he 
read that Mr Armstrong, m d^fiar- 
lldinentary wrUttn Answer: drt;:AnHl 
14. gave tne overnit ttttolotatuamits 
to staff at aLVth , fopm colleges In 


War studies 

from Mr Malcolm Pittodc 

Sir, — In a journal meant for an 
academic readership, -Konneih 
Mlnogue s belligerent piece (THUS 
July 4) was out of place: fie 
should argue his views fairly, not 
sustain them by falsification nod 
misrepresentation. Issues are never 
clarified in such a way. Let me 
give some examples: 

(1) There is, I believe, do 
evidence to suggest that Hider 
planned to invade Britain inde- 
pendently of the British decla- 
ration of war. in 1939. The 
object of bis pre-war foreign 
policy was expansion in central and 
eastern Europe. Further, in 194Q,* 
there is evidence that Britain could 
have come to terms with German* 
(HitJer’9 terms, of course) and that 
these would not have Involved 
occupation. These Facts have no 
bearing ou the question as . to 
whether Britain’s declaration of war 
was justified. They do bear, how- 
ever, on wliet-her that war waj, 
strictly speaking, oue of national 
defence as. it was for, say, Poland. 

(2) Mr Minogue states (to ridi- 
cule) one of the arguments put for- 
ward by the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. There were two 
other important ones: (a) that in 
a nuclear war a Britain with nuclear 
weapons and nuclear bases would 
be a priority target and that, In 
view of the geographical area of 
the United Kingdom, this involved 
an appalling risk ot annihilation; 
(b) that it was morally wrorig hot 
only to use. but also to threaten 
to use nuclear weapons — a view 
sustained with considerable cogency 
by Catholic academics of the calibre 
of Peter Geach and Elizabeth 
Anscome. The argument which Mr 
Mlnogue ridicules lias to be seen 
in the context of the dangers (still 
with us) of nuclear proliferation. 
Mr Minogue may have no sympathy’ 
with the CND but that does not 
entitle him to pretend that tJieir 
arguments were simpler than vi»s 
in fact tho case. 

(3) A weapon docs not become 

scrap” because, like * a corroded 

fire extinguisher, it will no longer 
work, but because It has ' b*ea 
superseded by a technologicrihr 
more sophisticated weapon. . A 
weapon that has to be “scrapped 1 * 
may be in excellent working order.: 
Yours faithfully. 

MALCOLM PITTOCK, * 

St Peter’s Street, 

Manchester. 


NJELP cuts 

from Vivienne Pwfitt 
Sit, — I would like to know the bail* 
of Dr Brosan's claim {THES, Jw\* 
20) that the Association ■» 
Teachers In Technical rnstJturimi* 
document on staffing cut*,- J* 
North East London . PpW«* 
ntc is a “ typical Intefnathwei 
Socialist ploy”. The dociflnent 
was researched by a * wbriorii 
patty elected by tha 'branch ®w 


{"“V* nut inwraBUonw 

It is interesting that the fw 1 ^ 
criticism offered of the document .« 
that 'it is “partial” but-n0idW'!» 
of ..the nature of the 
offered..' 1 


I d state at aixm.torm couegee in 
Ingland and Wajea a*' 10.7:1;? Most 
e.n.s staff sixth forms id: schools 
at about 12^1. ^Thete It^oMhe 

fofins or tartiary , colleges liquid 
gave money on ^ staffing-: And it ls 
aiirely. obVwMitb*t * n term# of fad* 


t tiary colleges Jiayfr n.slinlHcan^ ad- 
vonedgo io ml*, Indeed, by attracting, 
scarce specialise teecher^ away-froiu 
riie schoola, the. tertiary college' dir- 
rnly . , thf eaten* ; minority beojAiia,; 
atiefi as Latin, which can then axfst 
, . only a# post-16 Jubject*. j i: 
Or ' porham , Lord ■ Alexander ' hiifen i 
, ' scribe# td me view thdt there la e 
ntore acTiilt dtmdjlphete In a tertiary 
'■ college whfeb enables a alxtocip-year- 
? old: to ;blosaom- itr e “way , which la ■ 
,.* {Htffn'lMMjd ^(htid- hot, -' .**> - 
„ Your* .failMully,:: - , . . .V' - * 
DAVltimUY: : .-';•* 

Headmastee, . \ J., k ' ' .■.*.. *:■ .. 

;• The. Head Jriid k ■Sthp ol, : V *'. 


. •®uw*r which are; initial Only suppose that either 

5« "ftp®* leading J he DES has (In spite of eU appear- 

°?, a ’ BA or BSc 2 uce V° lhe contrary.) a subtienlan 
■jn dlee) without 1 a. *°/ *5® reorganization of teacher 
l«u«a e educational f^ uca tion which it is conceallns (hi ■ 


to me, and another .ATTI mem ber gn . 
this document .during the refresp 
mant break of the same 

board at which If was distributeo op 
M ay 21, -■ • j 

Yotirs rincarely, .<■* 

VIVIENNE PARFITT, 

ATTI Member: *.•,.•. - * • •• . 

North Bast Lomdoii Polytethnlo, 

Annan; - 

’from MS Clifford jevis , 

Sir, — My answer to the 
Lord Atman (THE^. July^)^-- 
Thank God that- a respected Vjw*-: 
of. influence has at last been jiefir 0 • 
Yours faithfully, V -V*-" " I 

CLIFFORD JEANS 
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A conference held at Royal- Holloway College from July 4-6, 1975, orgsmized by the National Rook League. 


Higher education can no longer afford the anarchy of 
lecturers prescribing books for students without notify- 
ing booksellers and librarians, according to one of the 
organizers of last week’s conference on undergraduates 
and bonks. Equally, publishers ought to conic clean 
with booksellers and librarians on the means they use 
to get their hooks recommended 
. At the conference over 250 represen tatives^of pub- 
lishers, booksellers, library staff, academics and 
students came together to discuss the organization of 
a new system of communication, under the auspices 
of the National Book League, 


Amid the Gothic splendour of the Royal llollowuy 
College, Eghaiu, tile tensions and different in tcrcslx 
which divide the vurious groups were worked nut in 
discussions and infunnul social mixing. 

From the publishers’ side came nil the signs of 
battening down the hatches for several yours of com- 
mercial storms, heavily reduced publishing schedules 
•and the squeeze of matching cash flows and costs. But 
they remained cheerful and kept up the light-hearted 
banter with their traditional foes — the booksellers. 

The librarians were flexing rlicir muscles. They still 
consider themselves misunderstood by their colleagues 


in university uiul (.ullage academic stuffs, hut rcalizu 
tlieir key role in rite future. 

The booksellers bewailed their problems and 
expressed their unease- about too much attention being 
paid to special groups. Mr John Welch, managing 
director of 1-kTfurx in Cambridge, said they did not 
sell books to institutions or to students but to people. 

The st ticlents wonted higher grants. The academic 1 } 
hung their heads in sluime at tlic charges levelled by 
booksellers, librarinns and publishers alike at their 
tardiness, their avarice when it canie to free copies of 
bunks and tlieir insouciance about supply. 


To some* other 
points of 
view came as 


sity teacher’s training in his probationary 
period, lie said. Hu recoin mended that the 
university teachers’ unions should conduct 
seminars' on bonks and their use among tea- 
chers in universities and colleges. 


A high level inquiry should bp set up Into 
the problems 6t academic publishing and 
tlieir implications for teaching and research 
in higher education. It was agreed. 

The resolution was put by- Professor 
William Twining: of the school ' of law at 
Warwick Univel-slty, bit b?half of the Society 
of Public Teachers of Law working party oii 
law publishing; * He urged the sponsor* of 
, the conference to press for such an inquiry 
In view oF the prices of academic publishing 
In higlier. education,. f 

It was -agreed that' tbe sponsdrinfe com- 
mittee of the conference, ttmch included the 
National • Ropk League', the Association of 
University Teachers, the Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion -of Great Britain and Ireland, the Coun- 
- ell of Polytechnic Librarians, the Library 
' Association, the National Union of Students, 
the Publishers' Association and the Standing 
Conference of National and University Lib- 
> raries, should be kept- In being to consider 
. this and other recommendations made by 

- working groups, and take action on them. 

. - The conference chairman, Mr Martyn 
Goff, head of the National Book League, 
emphasized that the theme of thf confer-, 
ence should be “ interdependence ” and many 
of the 250 participants said It was the first 

* time they had heard die point of. view of 
some other' groups. One lecturer bravely 

i admitted that she Wad not been aware until 
. the. conference of the need even to com- 

- municate witli the bookshbp. She would now , 
. endeavour to pass this knowledge on, she said. 

> Speakers included Dr Petflr fi/fann,; reader , 

In * sociology at Sheffield University, Mr 
Norman Hfeluun, librarian Of Bristol uni ver- 
ity , and chairman of tho university, college 
and research section • of the. Library Associa- 
tion, Mr Brian Southern, 1 editorial director of 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Mr Robert Clow, 
nianftglag director, of John Smith Booksellers. 

:* Glasgow, and' Sir Frederick Dainton. chair- 
man- of the University Grants Committee; 

Summing up the -recommendations of tlio 
Working : groups. Professor John Jenson, of 
the Courtauld institute' of Biochemistry at 
Middlesex Hospital' School, said that the nrob- 
lems fell dhiefly into three areas. . They 
were; university courses, and the interaction 
' bf teachers, books - and undergraduates ; the 

• relationship between teachers, publishers and 
• booksellers i and die variety and type of pub- 

. . . n cqtlon# which might arise dirougn choice or 
ntjpessityi front . the current ' situation,. 
^TnaAttitude of lecturers lo books in Higher 
education : was fundamental to 1 -the whole 
Pt;oblem ir Mt* Gordon Graham, -of Butter- 
Wprtfr*. - said-: iff presenting! his groups 
CQhchisionrf.- i ... 

..the usd ; pf. books by 
iibirqries'.-andrin: • private- 


Students were the most important pressure 
group on lecturers in this respect and should 
continue, through the National Union of 
Students, to make their needs folt, lie said. 

On behalf nf libraries. Miss l.. R. M. 
Bishop, oF die University nf Reading library, 
emphasized that while libraries hud m fight 
for finances, it was crucial that lecturers 
Supported theiR, Librarians were not usually 
on university committees and it was, there- 
fore, essential that the lecturers represented 
their interests. * , '* ‘ 

Mi* David. Browning, a lecturer at Bristol 
Polytechnic,' said that his group had decided 1 
that underuse of libraries was due to the 
schools- Library 'Instruction should he given 
at this level to. encourage reading habits, he 
sHid. .! 

In higher education the real difficulty was 
the lack of recognition of librarians, both 
academically and financially, as equal to 
lecturers. Librarians should be involved ill 
curriculum and course development. 

On the question of how teachers could be 
made more aware of (he problems of book- 
sellers and publishers, Mr Peter Stockham. 
of Dillon’s University Bookshop, said a formal 
liaison system between lecturers, sellers. pul>- 
lisiiers, librarians and students should be 
set up, possibly in the form of u committee. 

The course text book was much discussed 
as another way of cutting down the number 
of academic . hooks available and making 
economies.. Mr Sidney Josephs of. the 
Macmillan. Press, said that his group felt 
the course text book was unlikely to be used 
on a large scale, because they could see no 
likelihood ot lecturers, or publishers working 
this out together. Econoniic constraints would 
necessarily curtail . the market anyway fcnd 
some subject areas might be 'squeezed . out 
-'alpgether, ,ht' isoid. . •! ! ' V--., •; 

. -. The .conference was rburidBd off on,, a 
cautionary note by Mr Gbff who reminded 
representatives that over 50 per cent of what 
students bought was fiction. 

- “ WeVe been talking about degree factories 
and. I suggest that this is because we are not 
reading, we are reading, reports and all The: 
things we have to for our jobs, .but not mqny 
of us: arc using wbrds, feeliug s - le&rping, 

' savouring Words in * tlift wny we qhouItL” 

■ MoreV attention should be paid fo tliis 
aspect If universities were not going to turn 
put two-dimensional students,' with or with- 
.out having read the right books, he *ald- v; 

“ Despite the vew req I f eafs We , ha ve. over 
iiiouev. books are incredibly coenp. ‘One can 


Publishers have lost their 
spirit of adventure 


The middle section of Lhu cun fore nee 
featured speakers representing three of the 
main inieicsi groups involved in university 
books, .the students, publishers and book- 
sellers. 

I One of the key themes was struck by Mr 
Brian Southern, representing the publishers, ; 
when he described likely developments in .tho , 
book market in canting yeqrs. 


ffcbdce'or of quotations forfl, ahd fcr that you have 
Knn * even bought a b^tie of whisky. ; . 


, It is puri duty as, lecturers, librarians, 

, bookseUqr* anq' publishers, not just : to talk 
of provision, but actively to encourage tho 
student. to- use that provision, und-td exploit, 
riglit pcroSs the spectrum, our currency of. 
ijutcrchange-atid Jnfonnatiotvr-the! book.” 


Hie freedom of a lecturer to teach, he said, • 
was ultimately '-based ou h» haring the litera- 
ture readily available. * Economic problems 
were likely to weed out up to halF all the 
new books published by 1976 and this would 
strike directly at the lecturer’s freedom. Tile • 
quality Of university and college education 
was likely to be diminished by the loss of 
the variety and choice of books. 

Mr Southern, who acts as editorial director 
for Routledge and Kegan Paul but has taught 
at Westfield College, London University, 
emphasized he was making no plea for pub- 
lishing to lie some kind of social service. It' 
was a commercial activity and publishers had 
to weather the storms of inflation and cash- 
flow drought through their own good manage- 
ment. 

. Few publishers saw the solution to tlieir 
difficulties In state aid, although grants 
should be raised to a level which would allow 
students to buy the full complement of books 
. they needed. i 

Mr Sontham described how as an editor 
for Routledge lie had to keep up with mani- 
fold changes in education; In numbers, insti- 
tutions -and subjects. * In recent years 'pub- 
lishing had had to taka' account .of the new 
polytechnic degrees, the Open University 
,l revolution ” and die new philosophies of 
teacher, trainbig! 

.. But this picture rif ".lively vividness ” ln 
education wail flh wed; he said.- It; was a*, 
minor ft-a&edy. that in 1976.-publishers could : 
no longer respond to new academic develop-, 
meats, Because higher education was no' 
longei;' expanding the mood of optimism had 
gone : publishers had -lost tholr spirit of 
adventure . as each -.book' for. n limited, and 
static market becaino. much more of a com- 
.Uierciql gamble. 

There was .dissension in the -discussion thnt 
followed -Mr- Sou t ham's 1 talk. Some of the 

booksellers and some young publishers felt: 
that, in the “ boom ” venrn of acadeiqlc pub- 
lishing- in the -lata 1960s there bad been an., 
iui nrairaiiied. proliferation bf titles. 

. Tho sessions which heard tho LalJk by Mr,. 
Robert . Clow, managing director, of John- 
Smith Booksellers Ltd., Glasgow,- about the 
kind of issues facing tha: paokfiOllers. Blso 
heard bn'a nf : the .clearest: expressions qf di&: 
ferenCCs between the groups proseuL Several 
members of the college , and university bonkr : 
sellers- group -:6f the Booksellers, Asspci&tlbn 
complained that publishers were lax ip Sbnd- 
ing out hooka that bad beep ordered, often 
by-parsed the booksellers by dealing direct 
' }vUh the indlyldual 'academic, and in some' 
ways did iip t make their lives easier. . ' ; 

| .ijdi'j Clow,: t alk dd of ^ “ e v ro r.s in, co.^vm^iCQ- - 


But liis main theme wa*. the improvement Of 
comimmi cation between the Bcademic who 
rcciniinicndcd books to stiiileuis and the book- 
seller who faced the student often with littli 
or no warning that n book had been put on 
a reading list qud so would be in great 
demand. , . ‘ ' ' '. 

Thd academics present pleaded guilty to 
the charges and agreed with Mr Clow’s sys- 
tem, operating from the, university bookshop 
run by his company at St Andrews, of Mind- 
ing out "brutally worded ’’ reminders to 
academics who had not notified the shop of 
tlieir lists. * 

In the discussion following 'Mr Cluvr’s talk 
several booksellers discounted the cofnmonly 
held view that prices had jiui students off 
buying books, kit* Clow said there seemed 
to bo little resistance to price increases; if 
the book was set then the student* would 
buy it. ^ 

He introduced a recent circular from . the 
Booksellers* Association, to academics empha- 
sizing the value of close cooperation between 
all. concerned with students and books, ft 
said tliat many sales were permanently lost 
through bad communication because teaching 
staff simply did not tell bqnkscllers when: was 
wanted yet expected students to be able to 
buy books as soon as they were ' recom- 
mended. ' . 


Students ! seemed . to be largely • passive 
agents in all this. However, on toeir*liehalf, 
Mr John Kirk front' Edinburgh Umvetriiy 
argued that tho whole system-of book, distri- 
bution ought to be changed in order to cue 


■The' -students had the -opportunity to fnake 
their interests known in tho fojloyniie session, 
chaired bv Mr John Randall, retiring presi- 
dent, of the National Union of Students. 

' Mr Randall spoke of the financial plight 
' of • students. ’He said one bookseller had 
asked him. why, since the bulk, of their grant 
■ wept on rein; with little left for books, they 
refused tq pay rent . rise*. He replied, that 
they had refused and vlce-clutnceilor* were 
taking them to court for it. . 

- In his conclusion Mr Rntidall interjected a 
warning against “ r.ogue ” rapid reading- Eirm* 

- who seduced students no nr their filial* exam- 
inations, who were eager, to acquire Jh * $hort 
.; time -all the knowledge they, missed during 
. thteb yeprs. ■ Soihe of these firms charged 
high fees and left the .student utterly- c(in- 
fused and unable tq rood normally Jet. nlorts 
.dt-highspepa. . 

j \buiingi the : day ' discussion hnd focused on 
a; number of topics Including the status ,ef 
-second hand book -sales. The publishers re- 
1 gretted lost revenue but favoured &uy mech- 
anisin . that encouraged : book reading nhd > use , 
In tha long run. Even: jpe booksellcrs .uld 
not seem- ppset , at student 1 entftrprise .ln. rtH 
. field.- V ' ... - ”■ ■ 

» ■ --.if ... 
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‘There seems no connection between failing 
examinations and failing to obtain books 9 


duction degree factories of today the cosy 
diet with the tutor Is less easy atid — after 
all— did Cambridge metallurgy students and 
Oxford chemists ever really sip sherry lit 


J5J2 rk [f ai it ¥ ^jrotalSTsh 0 u i d“ ha v'e *d oii’a to "consider what I feel "is essential to an My own researches indicate that technology 
fi«i nl«r« I had inoluded the pub- appreciation of students’ reading needs— students spend a great deal of time obtain- 

1 she™ as 1 fgnlup '( instead of sheltering theta that is the form which the subject itself takes. j„g feedback in laboratories, have heavy 

hihfnf| M tha booksellers us I did>, then we In my book X referred to “doing* subjects demands made upon them to “do" their 

would have hod 20 possible lines of com- and * reading " subjects. The university is subjects and have relatively little time for 

“ e ‘ 1 o mixture of sli sorts of intellectual disci- individual work in the library. For example, 

miinicauon. . . ... pi ines— Indeed that is Its fascination and 29 per cent of students in the faculty 01 

Sociologists are. nnionous rot 1 sj g much of its charm. I would not want to materials technology at Sheffield said they 

awful lot of meaningless woi ns <nes work in an educational institution where spent no time in the university libraries per 

and I would not_ want 10 be gnuty ot s j* rhoi e were no other subjects than the social week, 25 per cent used no library for private 
us off on an interchange of woioa ' sdeneps. 1 like to have colleagues in science, study, 28. per cent did not borrow from a 

obscure rather than clarify, no, in s leclinology, medicine and so on around me— » library and 37 per cent had no books on loan 

it clear Bt the onset what 4t is mat ne jf only to reassure myself that there are at the time of nty survey. But 40 per cent 

supposed to be comuiiinicatmg aoo normal - people in higher education. were spending 2f» hours a week or more in 

&. The university, by lu is. 


Ill lot of meaningless n?„ work in an educational institution where 

I would not want to be guilty of suiriig r ( l0l . B wero no other subjects than the social 
off on an inter change of wwda winch M | encp)t> 1 like to have colleagues in science, 
:ure rather than clarify. So, I must ruaKe |e4 .| ino i 0 gy | medicine and so on around me—* 


individual work in the library. For example. 
29 per cent of students in the faculty of 
materials technology at Sheffield said they 
spent no time in the university libraries per 
week, 25 per cent used no library for private 
study, 28. per cent did not borrow from a 


■ . - . iciiiuuiupy, iimuiuub ,,,v uuiary nuu J/ lin ucjil uou nu uuuk» un juau 

it clear Bt the onset what 4t is mat ne jf only to reassure myself that there «ra at the time of my survey. But 40 per cent 

supposed to be comuiiniicaung aoo normal -people in higher education. were spending 2f» hours a week or more in 

As f see It, we are, concerned with the ....iuersitv bv Its very name, is a c, «sses. 

function of the l , a t w.? t , j 0 n 'In^rhese place nf variety and I often fool that studies This picture of the technologist is in com- 

(rather than research) him Hi . lo n f students overlook their differences and plete contrast to the arts student who has 

discussions. In hlgliir educali 1 assume too great a similarity. At the level no practical or laboratory classes and who 

from » . r ' c l' , „ l mil l] 11 i vor- of research Into the needs of postgraduate spends more hours in the library, does bor- 


library and 37 per cent had no books on loan 
at the tinif of nty survey. But 40 per cent 
were spending 25 hours a week or more io 
classes. 

This picture of the technologist is in com- 


any nationally lald-down curriculum. Univer- 
sity lecturers tiro people who are expected 


rose arch workers subject differences are now 
much more recognized, but In the fewer 
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SfafTS ftiS oVVnrSerM are often lumped together somewhat Indis- 
iv it It them. . in minutely. 

This combination of research and teaching 

Is what makes universities unique. No 1 : — 7 

research — iw university level leaching, rite r nr /. 

charter nf the University of Leeds calls for /A 

“the advancement and dissemination of f^A 

knowledge". Both are essential. 

Bruce Truscoi (whose honk Red Brick J /^H 

L/Jiiuersitp is as relevant today as It was \ d 

when first published in 194:1) said that 1 tho \ 

whole art of educating the undergraduate, in ——4 . 

ihe deeper sense, must be based upon Instill- jp? » / 

lug in him the true Idea of the nature of a Z 

University Truscal spelled this out In /zH). ^Sslll 

detail,. and l have selected some points which foy 1911 

JMfctak. are very pertinent .to pur .discussions / Um| 

'‘•In many fchoola bbya and girls >are spoon- . jf fj / > [4 

«kL The undergraduate, however must be 1 \Qr.J V-. wm * . tU 

made to rfcaliife 'flint the organization t>f his 1- Jfl \ ’ \ ST 

work and the responsibility for covering the I ToVA l /Efi TrM H 


syllabus aro his and his alone. Lecturers are 
there to help him blit noL to usurp his own 
functions. In universities young people are 
given the opportunity to learn— which is dif- 
ferent from simply being taught. 
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# At school there is a pathetic confidence, 

. often entirely misplaced, hi the written word. 

, At university this confidence Is broken by a 
demonstration of the unreliability of books 
as one- author argues against the other.'', . 

1 # -At, school there is a tendency to believe in 
a 4 right and 4 wrong to everything. At unlver, 
slty the critical faculty must be developed by 
, a refusal to dogmatize or to accept dogmatic 
. judgment*.. The undergraduate' must Jearn 


row books and does express a need for more 
multiple copies and more books on reserve. 

These comparisons only go to show that 
students differ greatly in their courses and 
that these courses place greatly differing 
demands upon them. I very much liked 
the comment made by Geoffrey Ford of Lan- 
caster University when he said that : “When 
we find that engineers read less than pure 
scientists it is possible to postulate a number 
or explanations ; such as : engineers cannot 
read;- engineers don’t need to read: engi- 
neers use more informal channels : librarians 
provide the wrong kind of service." 

Ford concludes (and I tend to, agree with 
him) : “ We know practically nothing about 
the why-how-wheu-and-where of book, use." 
It is funny how librarians seem so ready to 
take upon themselves the responsibility for 
failing to meet the information needs of the 
students. It is extraordinary how rarely in 
their writings one finds them' criticising the 
lecturers for failing to do enough about the 
Information heeds of students. And yet, 
surely, the whole business starts with the lec- 
turer, doesn't it ? 

I can’t really believe that library schools 
run courses in extra-sensory perception, mind- 
reading or crystal ball gazing. Careful as 1 
must be, having married a university libra- 
■ rian and living next door to a professor of 
librarians hip, I still must, maintain that the 


Truvor •“•having received university in- 
'itractiohhUt failed to get a university educa- 
• Hon u . •"••• 


I— . ' jf&A I'PSfl t As a sociologist, of course, I do fully imder- 

I ' ‘ JW//A ^ stand this. It is all really rather simple and 

‘r’TTT'/o I • ! / ^ an bc summad U P ■* Ate inferiority situation 

A&// fl ■ 17 ^ which librarians are placed and which 

d& %// 1 . - ■ ; f 1 the 7 continue to accept. What university de- 

r ~~* = WrV /v\ I partment has the lowest proportion of senior 

.. J. /^)! LU -. posts? — die library. Who were told to stop 

• - spending money first when the economy axe 

' - t* i_ * ' « ■ ' ' . ' £ . , • . ,, Wl Hit year ?— the library staff. Who have 

It is a main part of my .thesis that subject, such poor representation on faculty boards ?— 
differences must be recognized If student the library staff. 

information needs are to be met satisfactorily. Baffin. 1 vnir .un tk rnu ,ih.'^i n .. -n* 


• Af .dhobi, iiichiti' ofien h«e W l-rop^. SB &S£* «S?1±S £ 

lesson? for a wide range of children using the of difference. In a paper on “ The Role of IE . 11 ttlc .*V >rt h e i r - The weakness of 

works of standard authorities ; school teachers the Library as a Teaching Resource "given ItX P?f itl6n derives from-tiiebe- 

frequently have to teach on metiers to which by ProfeSor J. Black at the Office for Scion-- h* -^j ac ^ir ^ ev t ry J? cture ^. ,0 ^ s , t l ,at 
titew ha vi not cteyoted sustained or .drla- ilfic. ahd rT* , be * 
; Inal- thought. At un|yeritty thd ; lecturer is- Bath in 1973, he argued that leirntni at a . SH «2H5 ; ‘HtlS goo f 8t Hiphi 
■hvavs npestinnlud the trsdltlmial Afhtnnjli Inn ' i a /i,iFA . <■ . •> fni.i., ■ -'J 1 the books tidy on the shelves— do not raallv 


Bath In 1973, he argued that leBrping at a, 


developing hi, own jullgment. • But. Profowor BUck «rg« 

V Add most Important of all, the undorgrad- value 10 be gained from 
pat6 coma? to understand that the lecturer is if • they are * criticized or < 


that lewnSHt a jibrdnans-whtist quite good, at keeping 
*6 affttir Sd m wJ ■' 1 th0 l?00ks l l6y , 0X1 th , e she y.as— do not really 
sucbViJ laboratorv k ?. w h UC l about the objects themselves ; 
IcS ^avs S?ts after all, they are not researchers.’ , 

enge to y indl^<luai heJrtOfk^m 1?!"* 10 T* 1 *?' 1 2 Hn i k ls the 
. ... h ® B ri of the matter— academics, the lecturers,- 

•• ... . .. ' . , ..are. individualists who operate udder a mini*' 

om W 1 oi h^tiiorlty. But ft we, in thU country, 

! dlIS2td^S l 92. to design 


n 5 ; 

f : -r : ' 

'1 i.i * 4 ' 


thelesi tt is- 

tiiat^msMrch r ' taiichiriitV ~&o where "Ke i* end"how ‘ha iii"gettlng“ on* and . !!5LfS& « / 0M * ho H w ****■ 

that po course 6f Instruction Is ever qbjte the thus to 'take any accessary “action to got •/ ihffis arV'lm hoi«5 y g.^5SI krt 2 w l -H. gt 
: same one year, to Another and U tt herq fliet back ou dourac;. The fasler tbe : feedback . doiil flSfr £ ;l”L !i L fl c,, L llll l !ht t0 be 
cHglnaUty of thought- developed. 1 lb resewch rignal the .no^t: useful It will bai 'continuous tiie-lec^urer? 
ia ^ passed nti "; (thatighlt cm ittofc.be ttidght) .weekly, correotlbu is obviously more trfftd- ' ““^re, ' and - -I; rtpeat it now, 

td v the.at\idem, j : o : five; to the ^ learner than a. major cori-attiort ■ - e , at Sheffield University. 

: ; L have ■ dwelt on TruscotTi thoughts' form pnly at the bpd!ot«. term.,,; . ■. H ¥ -■ttidehta do not use 

ijvhne because th*y>eem to M 14 .to.bd absolute- I :f|Ad; ihi« a : v'ery ; Inter*silnB 4ni«ly sis. • ■''' cent do n 6 stu< St w ^ &re 16, per 
tf*? JltfS goring xVorkipg ax T do in^a speiolOgy department 35per ® ? n * d ^ he r e 
' til J? weekend. UbrariaiH. publishers and^ btiok- where iecbnd • year examEpationa were Lem MffiiS on loan late in. the 


getting 


sarily 1 bit -j 


ill 


, oy -when you know! that 
being done 1 which ought to be 
“ no.godd .m the: lecturer ? 


books If they got good lecture notes Aa 
accountancy first year student §aid liappilv 
he could not comment ou the local bookshou 
as he did not need to buy hooks. 

Secondly, there are the subjects when 
there is less doing and, supposedly, r lot mori 
reading. In some cases, such as law h 
seemed to me that guidance was very dear 
and students both brought and borrows 
because they knew what they were doiV 
But in some other subjects such as phib 
sophy, politics, sociology 8nd (to a certain 
extent) history, I got the impression tin 
students wero frequently bewildered by the 
long reading lists given to them, the lack 0 1 
priorities In the lists, the lack of advict 01 
what to borrow, little or no advice on whit 
to buy and, generally speaking, the lack «( 
clarity in what their studies were suppojd 
to encompass. 

But even a failure rate of 11 compared n 
just over 500 passes (which is over 2 per 
cent) in the faculties of arts and sodil 
sciences to my empirical mind suggests ihu 
you can get an arts or social science degree 
on virtually lecture notes -alone. 

So far the cool objective approach to the 
factual situation. But do we want to lean 
it at thqt ? 1 hope not, because if we cannot 
improve on this I think we might as well go 
over to the Open University system when, 
as *’ A Survey of Student Opinion bn Use oi 
the Literature and Libraries ” says (and I 
quote) : “ Most OU coulees do not require 
students to read beyond the printed couth 
units and set books, *so students need not 
acquire one of the essential skills- of inde- 
pendent study — the ability to use the liter* 
ture and libraries systematically." 

What I think we .should consider If hi 
improving our lines of communication- and 
(b) improving the motivation to leant d 
the students. Under (n) I think we need 
more exercise of authority from - heads oi 
departments (perhaps even by edicts from 
senate) about coordinating reading liet, 

, informing libraries and informing bookshopt 

Three years ago we started a " books bop , 
correspondent scheme ’* at Sheffield, backed 
by senate, to try te improve information to 
the bookshops. In those three years tt wj 
had only 50 per cent cooperation and wtni 
sanctions are there for no n -coo per anon r 
None— yot 1 The Deputy Librarian {wno U 
here today) will admit that lie only wtt* 
small minority of reading lists from depitv 
inents. I think he ought to be able to 

threaten people who do not feud them 10 

him.' ' : 

Under (b) I am reminded of what Mauris 
Line wrote 011 “Educating the Llpr«7 

User": "We know from various studies ibat 
people will xnako only a minimal effort w 
obtain Information." Line say's ink <*“ 
only be changed by *' increasing , P* 
motivation”. . ^ 

Now instruction In simple things liksutW 
catalogues and Eluding Information fro") 
catalogues on the shelves is still uoi wo 
satisfactorily done in ninny univerald«o“ 
actual subject Information seeking 
year-and-auove level is almost unheard ^ , 
many department#. It is at this level » 
subject Instruction that 1 think ntotin^ 
could come. u 

, I believe strongly that students -iwiw 
receive subject instruction on the { 
information sources as an integral t»ri 
their degree courses. • Ideally It-shoylogJ: 

' in • first year, but In many courses '/r,- 
first year Is spent covering several wot . 
very thinly perhaps second yeaf '-M™-- 
. realistic. ■ ; '' ' • f '-ri.Vi 

I believe that me. librarians sbovW js*^ 

more of a positive vole, oven wowAl. * 
lecturers at the syllabus forin^tion stag 
:• ,help them in stiggesting 
'~e.ua then-, providing them. ■TWr'Pffi, 
”^y. e . subject librarians and juor* g j be, 
on library resources, but I think 
, : better for the universities even if 
ted cutting dowli , on soine^lecturwjjji 

At present! it seem9 tq : me, weW “® w - Sruce 




tellerswftlbe. 
■ hbok to tvhfchT 
J jstely vent on 1 
thought, id’ lihd 
pieasltre upon 
, ended the olrip 
- Eraduaro-Slioui 
■ : library. ..(vX = 


education: Isjbaled oji ap Iptricaie relationship noday' -may .-te ' tl 
between 1 different forms of ipstiuctionJ - Tn. jat Oxfnrd or Car 
addition .to tlmiVok-bal communicatiun pf 1 the we-okly meetings, 
lecture . pt 1 « ;the s^intinor ;- aitd i tiitoi lui, ^iijd you think; b 
writ f coulmij niwt jbrt, Af (h^htip{<,-)ltg - sySietpS- feed bad 


1 • • ' iB-reuuHt y* a r.Ti-fibnuas 

the overall quality of university jgj S 

declined— and I flrihk under &ra,duates 6 ■ 

from then* education than they- used 10 


about?®?; 


my. belief that if lecturers and . 0 ( ; 

- work together more in die 
courses in : which students were forever , 
mg 1 Information for themseiws^ben rne , L ^ 
ses would be improved by a BFmp*. i’ua in* . 
efficiency, use of the flb™>7 ^ ^odld 
prbved, and I am certain' that fcjkf' 

see; not only the desirability of; buy |JP • ^.j,ey 
but would even get to the stage Ivners ,, . 
actually wanted to buy books 
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‘ We must be told what students need 
and we must be told in good time 9 



I was tempted to opcu this talk with some 
Proverbs of Hell, but I am afraid that such 

• literary audieuce would compare them un- 
favourably with Blake's finer originals. 
Instead, I will open with Higham's Contra- 
dictions. They are the same statements but at 
least I shall have avoided odious comparisons. 

• Publishers don't publish the right books, 
and charge roo much for them. 

• Booksellers don’t sell the right books, apd 
lake too long getting them.. 

0 Lecturers don’t recommend the right 
books, and do it too late: 

• Librarians don’t buy the righL books, and 
then hide them. 

• Students don’t read the right books, and 
want thorn Immediately. 

To these five may (or may not) be added 
■ sixth : Tlie government doesn't give our 
Institutions enough money, aud calls them 
ineffective. 

But this is not so much a contradiction, 
more a way of life. 

I should like to follow these malicious 
untruths with what you muy call an idealized 

P icture of the library at work, with a little 
elp from our friends. 

The library, using the advice of departments 
and its own knowledge of the literature, 
acquires material basic to the general study 
of the range of subjects taught in the insti- 
tution. Lecturers, in devising a syllabus will 
note references to books, articles and related 
material which will assist the student In his 
studies. They will compile lists of these books, 
and where they are a long-term necessity to 
students may advise students . to purchase 
their own copies. Having compiled these lists 
well before the aesslon begins, they will send 
copies to the library, and, where they think 
desirable, will recommend multiple copies. 

The library will compare these lists with its 
holdings, acquire those it does not have aud 
order extra copies where it seems decennary. 
Tt will deploy its various loan categories to 
ensure the optimum availability of those 


copies. As students use the books, the library 
will apply (he information it gains from the 
demands placed on It, tp. prder more copies. 


Or change periods of lqan, so as to correct 
its first estimate of appropriate availability of 
required books. * . ■■ • ' . 

Any -feedback from students, either direct- 
or through lecturers, will assist the further 
improvement of availability both for imme- 
diate needs and for future sessions. The sys- 
tem can be seen to. be blindingly simple, the 
student will be satisfied, qnd the educational 
target will have been achieved. - ' 

Where then is the problem? One hardly ’ 
knows where to begin. We could select the 
publishers first, on more than one ground. 
There are subjects where a good quality 
manual, covering tt^e subject Id the way the 
! lecturer teaches, seems tolje urgently needed, 
but it does hot appear. Publishers may have 
(heir own .views ot phis phenomenon, out let 


us leave t)ie problem with them, the argina 
tons oF the printed, as opposed to the written. 


Lecturers in this situation are forced to in- 
clude a number of books in their list, none of 
which is satisfactory, and not all of which 
cen be read by the students in (lie time avail- 
able. Lacking confidence in the books him- 
self, the lecturer will be finable to advise 
either the student Or the librat7, and the 
• tetter must acquire all and attempt to pre- 
dict the demand on each. Through some al- 
chemy, one of the books may be transmuted 
by rumour into the key. to academic success, 
since it is well known by rumour that the 
lecturer based his course' on it alone. Unlucky 
is the library tha-. responds, to demands this 
session, and. find six copies unused the fol- 
. . lowing session, . by which ' time • rumour- has 
tipped another hot favourite. 


But oiir attack is straying off target. Back 
(Q the publisher and that short printing run 
which he was -afraid to exceed, thereby en- 
suring that the first impression runs out 


' before orders-, are . satisfied and a course is 
Jett hanging without enough texts to support 
. *t, and the library is accused of -falling down 
ftn Its Supply 'job' '.yet again. By the time the 
next Impression appears, its' price has in-, 
creased and the library’s ‘(or the student’s) 

, b u “fiot has t$kon auother blow, 

But (lot. the publisher , be warned ;! budgets 
, are not beeping up with book prices. Libraries 
! * r o not the captive market they may once 
, nave been ; they are buying fearer books mid 
they in list’ thefe fora '.be more, selective, aud 
look f. Or the right qiiakty at the right price, 
nke evOry othbr shopped , 

. H is When HbrArl mNIb -iboir Ahh nn i n b t lie t 


f - opening pl^tuce bE tiw operating - system 
plies' ln good tune -the books that we 
Pv.I n . time-i He ‘ is jhe hian whose 
nfplS tOpked m th student^ texts when 
Ig t/rei^ shopping.’ He . is. : also the 
few shops’. up': and' dowli th is 


slowly pushes a library's orders through, mi 
antiquated system of quill pen opemimis 
before they inch their way to a publisher, 
hopefully the right one. 

He is the man who reports, only in response 
to a reminder, that a book is out of pmii at 
the publisher’s, who is upset by a further re- 
minder three months later on the grounds that 
he has already reported, and who is grossly 
upset to receive a cancellation from a JibVary 
which found the book in print and In stock 
elsewhere arid bought it. He will embarrass 
us from time to time by producing fdr a 
lecturer on demand a book we ordered months 
ago and which that lecturer brandishes under 
our inefficient nosos. 

That lecturer is a study in himself. He is a 
busy man, despite appearances. He hus no 
time to u do the library's job for it n . Ho 
does not provide book lists before or even at 
the beginning of the session, because, he soys, 
his references flow meaningfully out nf his 
(no doubt inspiring) lectures, or because, lie 
means, he is only keeping one lecture ahead 1 
of his students. 

His references indeed How, wet as they are, 
in throwaway asides such as " you will find 
this well illustrated by SchacKenlioimer ", 
"see the relevant chapters in Smith’s man- 
ual "■ Libraries keep out of mischief sorting 
out such references, and your local book- 
seller's assistant, who .has enough trouble dis- . 
linguishing Michael from Hammond limes, is 
thrown into confusion. The perplexed student, 
grappling with new concepts, breathless with 
admiration at the brilliance of the lectuier, 
and therefore inclined to regard him us the 
authority, naturally blames the bookseller and 
the librarian for their bureaucratic ineffic- 
iency. 

Among tlio enemies ranged against the 
student's progress, one of the must powerful, 
because tlje most energetic, is the student him- 
self. Two weeks behind with his essay, he 
needs essential texts now at tlte latest, and 
when lie gets them forgets to return them, so 
that his fellow-student (and I use the term 
loosely), even further behind, has to go with- 
out those .essential texts. And if tills one writes 
a better essay -for it, what does that prove?. 
He will probably get a bettor degree; too. 

Small wonder that modest and devoted lib- 
rarians retire sdll further into their protective - 
skiiis and reflect qn ttyphr inadequacy. 

Tim role of the library in an Institution of 
hielieb education is to acquire and make avail- 
able those books, periodicals and reluted mat- ■ 
erlals required by staff .and students, for 
research, teaching and learning, according to 
the educational objectives of the institution 
and within the limitations of the financial 
provision made to the library. 

Tli is implies, firstly, adequate stocks of re- 
search material ; secondly, " books no acad- 
emic library should be without" (whatever 
that means), and, thirdly, all that assigned 
reading, in sufficient numbers of copies for 
undergraduates. 

We must be told what' students need and 
we must be told in good time — not nest 
week's requirements but next term’s and pref- 
erably next session’s. The student can lell 
us what he wants now, either directly or 
through a book reservation system. But now 
is too late. It is the lecturers who must have 
told us ; and rhey must have told us also what 
books students are recommended to buy. It 
goes without saying — or It should — that the 
bookseller must also be told. 

We need to know because we must not 
waste our resources providing in. bulk those 
books which students must, provide for them- 
selves. But those Other books, which they 
need not buy ; lnit must redd, are Qiii' respbn- ; 
sibility to provide in aa niSny copies dS n'ece?-- 

• sary. Aud L repeat at the risk 1 pf tedlunfi we 

must know before the students: '• 

How can books be both always available and 
efficiently distributed? The Ideal Is a fiiuh 
cidl impossibility. But we must approach it. 
and so wc not only provide multiple copies 
of books in heavy; demand, but wo also vary 
their availability. As far as possible one copy 
of every, heavily-used book tnust be available 
, for reference only, so that overy student has 
a fair chance, as long as the library Is opeii| 
of consulting it. . V 

Ouo or more copies should-.be available on. 
Iqun for a few hours or overnight. And oilier 
copies con be allowed out for a weok or. two. 
Th<? system shoiild bo flexible enough to on- 
tiure that during periods of greatest demand, 
when a book become^ required reading for an 
essay, all copies can be temporarily restric- 
ted to reference and wry short loan. But H 
is inefficient to keep under permanent res trie-, 
tion books which havq teaqdd to. ba in grea 

• demand 1 
time;- 

in order to coiurpl availability we nuuji 
: monitor our operation*. We must uso the, 
reservation systeih.to knoW.^hen more' copies 

. ESS&PJ&Zf 


Uii fortunately, this is a cumbersome -task, 
and it is one of tlie strongest arguments in 
favour of computer-hosed issue systems that 
such observations can be made ns a by- 
product of muchlne operations. 

The mere proviaiou of multiple copies 
wastes resources, especially in times nf fin- 
ancial stringency. The mere restriction ait 
loan periods is unproductive and negates the 
value of tlie library’s holdings ; - therefore it 
too Is wasteful of resources. A library uses 
only a small percentage of an institution); ex- 
penditure; inadequate financial provision is 
an extreme form of false economy, 

I Sin beginning to hope chat I have got 
across the message of our noetl to rely on tlie 
lecturer for information. I have nut dealt 
enough with the difficulties of acquisition. 
Even it we have rocomnuMt dnt Ions in good 
lime, all is not solved. To order books simply 
on tho basis of these recommendations would 
result in our receiving too many copies of 
, hooks alreudy hold by the library. 

You may think that lecturers, expert in a 
subject, would know the library's biddings 
in that subject, but thut is not always so, and 
there may even he good reasons why they 
inadvertently recommend a book alreudy 
held. We must therefore check our cutulnguo 
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whether we believe thev have already done 
so or not, and we must check pur on-oraer fill* 
since they cannot be clairvoyant (though rhey 
should have remembered wbdn they ordered 
the same book last week). 

Need we check the order bibliogrnphicaUy? 
Many a bookseller will think of the Eta to of 
some of our orders and give a resounding 
affirmative. We however use our discretion. 
If lecturers always gave their- source of in- 
formation with their recommendations we. 
would have more reliance on. their details. 
.But book suggestions must* be turned, into 
book orders as quiqkjy as possible and we 
‘ ■ must balance . tlie .;probabLUtias -both in our 
as^epsment of ths quality ;of book suggestions 
|r and of the ability -,(aija tolerance) of book- 
sellers, 

An educational Institution ; in a city ntny. 
hove a choice of local, booksellers, and far 
the sake of .- encouraging those establish- 
ments /to . maintain . a good service' for ’ the 
..'city, and sometimes for the -sake of speed of 
delivery, It is good- to buy locally. It is also 


Where rhere is fault £ leave 'you to expluin 
it, .but you may expect us to monitor unok- 
seller-perfarmancG as carefully as we do huok- 
(ici-furmance, since we have .impatient users 
m our elbow, and we are tempted to select 
where we get results, 

Many foreign books must be hound, causing 
several week’s delay, since binders are only 
happy when they can sea stocks nf binding 
wnitins to be done; thev are thus assured 
of work next moqth. And since a library with- 
out an adequate author and subject analogue 
is (ike a gigantic second-hand booltsfoll, great 
fun for treasure-hunting but useless for rele- 
vant information retrieval, we must devote 
considerable time and resources to catalo- 
guing nnd classification. Because, wc know 
just how considerable, we are all of \w par- 
uciilorly interested in centralized cataloguing, 
ami cataloguing In publication. This must be 
the next major breakthrough in library 
operations, 

U is nlsn the key to exploiting our own 
resource* Fully. Tho optimum provision nf 
books optimally available is a useless achieve- 
ment if die hooks remain unread. The tnnri- 
v ut ion of si ud cuts to rend is some tiling which 
lecturers cun do much tn Instil, especially 
since they can use the threat of ex ami nut inn 
■ iu I ure to help them. Though to do this they 
must never recommend students to read Peter 
Maim'* hook, for they might discover that 
ev.iininiirinn success bears no direct relation* 
Miii) in intensive use of libraries. 

But assuming that the reading of books is 
m least a desirable, at best an osscniiul, and 
in any. case n worthwhile and uven exciting 
pun of learning in an institution nf higher 
• education, how are. we to ensure ’that students 
have the tullest opportunity to make tlie most 
of -the expensive provision wc have mad,* ? 
Hiiw, to return to Lhis constant refraiu. dn 
We maximize our resources? We mnsi ensure 
dial students can make the best use of librar- 
ies and the literatura available. 

An essential above all, and one that tie* 
mauds nnlmdy’s time but our mvn, i.s h clear 
uiiil attractive guiding. in the library itself. A 
library xhould be simpler to navigate than tin: 

'- Ml und far simpler than the Thames (though 
it should be ns interesting ns the latter and 
far more interesting than tho former,). 

But this is not enough, for' it is only map- 
reading. The student must be helped to learn 
.what the library and its contents call offer, 
and, beyond that, what the literature, where* 
ever it H housed, whether here or in other 
libraries, can offer. 

■ But in order for librarians to pass on thelT 
knowledge to students they must be given 
time to do so. and there must be enough of . 
them available to do so. A 15-minute guided 
tour of the library is inadequate. . 

There Is obviously a serious problem in- 
finding course time and staff time to do the 
job properly since it is best done in a very 
f small group seminar situation. One is pass- 
ing on skills at however elementary a level 
■•id this should not be done in a lrcturc 
theatre, but shoulder to shoulder. Aud stud- 
ents will be more receptive yviien they under* . 
stand what problems the instruction is inten- 
ded to solve. They- should therefore have' 
spent some time using the library aiid'nTcec- 
iiig these problems, 1 • • 

W411 the lecturers give up teaching. periods, 
in the middle of term when a course Is well 


;' postal charges to ono or other party, but tfan 
. do so only for books bo ha» in stock. If. 1 he'' 
must order front publishers he is not likely 
to be better placed them a large national book- 
seller, who' vyill lu any case ctufy a larger 
Stock. So we order both locally and. nationally,. 
In both cases distributing our custom. ' ; 

... Not only -'librarians' but publishecftniidbbfik* 
sellers also, h^ve lflssons-- (o 5 learn 'from' . the J 
. rec;eut unfortuuate caning pf Abel. We liavo 

! r . _ in the fuLure of 

the. ■ distinguished booksellers represented 
herd -today, but you urd all so good that we 
do not like to exclude any of you from our 
. custom. All ul you,, nevertheless, take time 
to obtain, bonk* from publishers, and some 


the; ground of their courses and how much, 
tit matters that they should. 

. . I haye nof discussed enounli rh« rmesrion 
of>, fliiande,-- This -is the wrong audieuce to - 
liDrangpe'i about book ' Funds ; vdu have 1 no " 
money tni offer ua. But when we are talking 
about undergraduate needs it is important for. 
all concerned to realize that the library ullhca- 
tloii should not -just be thought of in terms of 
sniiib. books and a bnsic service. We nm« allo- 
cate our funds , to acquire wliat is needed 
aud io sue that what is noedod is utilized. 

- If tho economic situation .is .sucli dial we 
slipult) be thinking only of survival, lot us ut 
.leiwt ensure that tho. needs of flic library in 
fulfilling Its central role are ^poh nut Imid 
>ii< 1 Clear, so Hint when tho real cuts cmne, 
iliu. survival of an effective libi^rv service Is 
a top; priority. 

The briefest summing up. If libraries are to 
• givfe of : their', best 

. 9 publishers must provide good, relevant 
books at reasonable prices ; 

• lecturers must put effort into cno paroling 
. w i til th e library ; 

• booksellers must stock intelligently and 
supply promptly; 

• students must learn;to.use tlj'e library and 
organize thoir. reading 


Norman Highani istheUkraridn.Utiiverxity 
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Chairs 


Mr 1). J. Gifford, director of die Centre 
tur 1 .a tin- American Linguistic Studies. 
University or St Andrews, lias been 
j|ipni tiled tu a personal chair In 
Spanish from October 1. 

Dr J. D. Dawson, reader In the dejurl- 
nent of geology, University of St 
Andrews, has been promoted to a per- 
.niial chair in petrology from October 


pointed ais chairman of the Unesco 
cultural advliofv committee to tho 
United Kingdom Commission. 

Dr Cnltu Lacey, reader In the sociology 
of education at Sussex University, has 


been appointed to tlic joint post nf 

ilia 


research and development consultant tn 
rite Sch on Is Council (for five years) and 
professor of education at Sussex Uni- 
versity from September 1. 

Professor Jack Wrlgley, ^art-tlma 


director of studies and research adviser 


Mr R. J. Adam, senior lecturer in 
jncial Ristonr, University t " 
Andrews, has been promoted to 


at the Schools Council Is returning to 
Reading Uti! 

cation from September 1. 


ilverslty as professor of cdu- 


of St 
Per- 

tonal chair from October 1. 

Dr P. Ii. Seeker, director of Industrial 
Jr ve l up morn unit, school of electronic 
mgtucprliiR science, University College 
»f North Wales, has been promoted tu 


.4 North wales, has been promoted tu 
the lieu lv established chair of Indus- 
trial electronic* within the school. 


Professor John Lyons, professor of gen- 
eral linguistics, . University of Edin- 
burgh. has been appointed to the newly 
established chair of linguistics, Sussex 
University. 

Mr Norberl Lynton, formerly director 
or exhibitions and deputy of the art 
department, Arts Council of Great 




bn Ills mh-umciit Crum the Royal Col- 
ey*.* oi an. Sir Misha Ulock has been 
ippoinied emeritus professor of Indus- 
trial design mid lias also been reap- 


Britain, has been appointed to the 
Ml 


*■ li.itv <»f history and theory of art. m 
Sussex lb ilverslty from unobc-r. He irill 
.•ill creed Professor Quentin Bell, who Is 
rciirmq. 


;/'4: Awards 


% i : : ' 


I ‘ ■ 

ii.. 

i ' ! ■ 


The Clierwcll-Slmon Memorial Lecture- 
ship 1975-76 has been awarded to Pro- 
fessor F. K. S. Ahdus Snluni, professor 
of fliccu vik iti physics at Imperial Col- 
lege. 1. uiiili'ii. 

Royal Society Cum mon weal Ui Fuunrfa- 
I Ion llursurlct : J>r C. B. S. Rajput, 
Department nf Horticulture, Bahamas 
Hindu University, India ; Dr A. . N. 
Suwhiiey. department of micro biology, 
Jwuhurldl Nehru Agricultural Univer- 
sity, litillu ; Dr (I. L. Walcott, depart - 
nicut uf chemlsti'y, University of 
Guyana 

Royal Society Nuffield Foundation Hue- 


deiMrlmeiit of medicine, Monash Uni- 
versity Medical School, Melbourne, 
A list r.ili.i : Dr C. G. Freeman, depart- 
ment of chemistry. University uf 
Cuu tor bury. New Zealand ; Dr R. J. 
(Hikes, department of’ soli science and 
pi.iut run rl thm. University of Western 
Australia ; Dr R. D. Graham, depart- 
ment uf agronomy, Waite Agricultural 
KciicJic.1i institute, South Australia; 


Dr K. I. IIuikIuu. department of cliein- 


Isliy, University nf Snugar, India ; Dr 
ii. R. Henry, department of chemistry, 


University or Manitoba, Canada ; Dr J. 
Kuhuakuff, department of microbio- 


logy, University of Otago, New Zea- 
land ; Dr C. J. Leaver, department of 


hnimiy, University of Edinburgh ; Dr 
A. A. Mlllcrd, division of Plant In 


•arlcs : Dr S. S. Bhojwanl, Department 
of Botuny, University of Delhi, Indict ; 
A. M. litmus, dapartmeut of balanv. 


dustry. Canberra, Australia; Dr H. K. 


Rujslmlii University, Bangladesh ; Pro- 
fessor C. J. Farquliar, department of 
civil engineering, university of Water- - 
iuo, Canada.; professor B. G. Firkin. 


Taltgoola, department oi botany, 
Makcrc University, Uganda; Dr J. T. 
Temple, department of geology, Blrk- 
beck College, University of London ; 
Dr J. Warren Wilson, Glasshouse Crops 


... Crops 

Research Institute, L|ttl chain pton, 

Sussex. 


J! - 


t 5 


Honorary degrees 


X LLD : Sir William Stevenson Gray, 
Lord Provost of Glasgow : Tati Sri 


f 

.. 

Hr: | 


»v 


'*;• • i > ; 


Strathclyde 


rnjvw tit wtusgow : latt an 
Ham call Sendut, vice-chancellor of the 
University Sains Malaysia ; Sir Iain 
Maxwell Stewart, chairman of Hnll- 
rhormornnk Ltd. 


Die following, have been 
indorary degrees : - 


awarded 


DSC;. S|r - Alan __ 

Master nf Jesus Collfege, 'Cambridge 


Eoynlrd _ Cottrell, 


= !!;■ : • • : 



UiilvtT.fi ry ; Professor Ernst Otto 
Fischer, professor and head of (lie 
Inorganic Chemical Institute of the 
Technical University of Munich ; Pro- 
fessor Douglas S. Jones, Ivory profes- 
sor uf mathematics. Dundee University; 
Professor Basil J. Mason, director- 
general of the Meteorological Office. 


Edinburgh 

MD: Professor G; ,F. Martian, pro- 
f«srtr or chemistry at the University 
■•I Edinburgh. 


Warwick 


DLilt; Mr B, Britten;. Mr M. Cowlcvi 
Professor J. R. N. Stone. 


DSv: Professor H. L. Kornberg. 
MA: Mr. G. Hodgklnson, 


Appointments 


Universities 

Oxford 

Visiting Professor : Rudolph A. Marcus 
(theoretical chemistry) ( Gerald Averay 
Wain weight research fellow: Mrs D. V. 
Kirkbridc-llelbaek. 


Salford 


Lecturers: B. C. Dangerfleld (business 
and administration); I. M- Richards, Dr 
G. L. Anderson (economics and geo- 
graphy), 


Warwick 

Associate professors : Mr D. J. Enright 
(English); Mr R. Thompson (Molecular 
Science* l . Visiting senior lecturer : Pro- 
fessor j. R. Cnnlin (Centre tor the 
Study of Social History). Senior lectur- 
ers : Dr N. .1- Diiumuck (biological 
sciences j j Mr A. R. Roe (economics) j 
Dr W. W. Dusinbcrre pud Dr M. J. A. 
Smith t history) *. Dr Q. Mervin (phy- 
sics) ; Dr W. E. Pdlcrsuu (politics). 


General 


Design Council: Mr David Barnett has 
been: appointed to the post of heat! of 
Industrial design. He succeeds Mr Dan 
Juhnxtun, who has retired. 


Recent publications 


A Guide to Study by Edgar Baker Is 
the latest booklet front the British 
Association for, Commercial and Indus- 
trial Education. It summarises for the 
prospective and present student the 
main guidelines for an officiant method 
of • study. Available . from ' the 
British Association for Commercial and 
industrial Education, 16 Park Crescent, 
London WIN 4AP, SSp members ; £1.30 
non- members. 


Educational Statistical Yearbook. 
Volume II, Country Tables published 
by OECD. 2 rue Andre Pascal, 75775 
Paris, Cedex 16., The yearbook covers 


data during the years 19G0-1972 on 
pupils ; teachers ; certificates, degrees. 


diplomas awarded ; new entrants to 
higher education ; distribution of 
population in lull-time education by 
level and 41 


The data is supple- 


i ages. ... . _____ 

men ted with notes on sources aud 


methodology for each member country 
(Available front HMSO bookshops, 
£5.00. 


Forthcoming events 


An exhibition based mi the book Uro- 
borus, by Keith White- Hunt, will be 
held at the University of Bradford from 
Fuly 14-20. The exhibition will consist 
largely of works of graphic art and 


*' Multi dimensional scaling " . 
day conference organized by n?** 
M. Cuxon and funded by the® 
be held oil July 22 at the Unlfi* 3 , 
Essex. All Interested please 


kii interested please ? 
Jim Alt, Department of Govm^ 1 
University of Essex, Wlvenho?^ 


Colchester C04 3SQ. 


paintings by David Lett. Further details 
front Mr K. 


lary 


White-Hunt, c/o The Sccre- 
School uf Studies in Industrial 
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The original absent-minded academic 


mi Jl oviiw’** mi oiiiuiv-1 ••• 

Technology and Management, llmver- 
dr« 


sitv of Bradford, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
BD7 IDF. 


The Centre- for Extension Siwb.,» 
Loughborough University 1 $ boKta,!l 
one week course on simulation jJl 

ini Si* • 


The Mathematical Papers’ of Isaac 
Newton. Volume VI, 1684-1691 
edited by D- T. Whiteside (with the 
assistance in publication of M. 
Hoskin and A. Prag) 


Herbert Pontine: Photographer nf the 
Antarctic showing at Kingston Upon 


Thames Art Gallery, Surrey, from July 
12- August 12. .1975. 

Photographs by Sir Cecil Bouton show- 
ing at The Art Gallery, St Helens, 
Lancashire, from July 5- August 5, 1975. 


S "5 «c l from W* ' Cambridge University Press, £25 
part of Its Summer programme r! ionu n et 1 00710 a 
course Is Intended for teachm of ISDN 0 521 08719 a 

subjects In further and higher £ I 

lion, and will cover the practlaft* 
lenis of designing, adapting and V* 
mating simulutioii exercises and edw- 
games.' The cuurse tee b «{■ 


tlnnaf 
inclusive of 


A documentary film CjiKil Nut finsf In 
lie presented by Michael Austin will be 
held on July 31 at 7.0U pin uf the 
institute of Contemporary Arts, Nash 
House, The Mail, London SW1. The 
film shows the plight of the poor white 
shanty dwellers and the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to move them into 
the Interior. Fee: 35 p public; 25 p 1C A 
and Survival International and RAI 
members. 


residence. FuD d wi 
from : The Centre for Extension Sw 
les, University nr Technology; Lou) 
borough, Leicestershire, LEll stvT**' 


> 


Jonathan Miller will be rite main 
speaker at the second 11 Language of 
Medicine ” seminar organized by the 
School of Languages at the Polytechnic 
of Central London, 115 New Cavendish 
Street, London W-l, 011 Tuesday July 15. 
The purpose of the sAitlnar will be to 
determine and discuss common ground 
for research and cooperation between 
experts from the two disciplines of 
language and medicine. Programme 
details and enrolment forms from: Ros- 
sanda Pocaterra, The ‘Short Course 
Unit, Polytechnic of Central London, 35 
Marylebone Road, London NW1. 


Newton claimed the Plague years as 
those in which he most laboured at 
mathematics, but as Dr Whiteside’s 
wonderful edition proceeds (now 

threequarters finished) he makes 

an overriding claim for 1684-86 as 
containing the 18 most . fruitful 

" Teaching and Learning |„ ^ mo,lths . oi . ^ ewton>& , B . y 16S ] 
Ed u cat Ton an .Intensive S': Principal was published: and 

organized by the Institute of Edumft - the later part of the present volume 

iSere'lS'sJwV, ** wi . th P™™* 0 ”' 7 v J s , ionS 

12 to 19. The numbers will be rS I firs C i 30014 * The y« ar 1693 was t0 
32 from tl^ sciences and 16fma&: bring Newton's well-documented 

mcntnl collapse, leaving his mathe- 
matical powers greatly diminished. 
So this book deals with Newton in 
his prime, and in its way is com- 


humanltles and social sciences. The*- ; 
of the course Is to present partlclpn 
with a range of teaching technlquajj 1 
to discuss problems In reachln cl 
learning In higher education. Cow 
Organizer : Professor L. R. B. He* * 


Fee: £90, noa-resIdentlhL ’ £6fi! toi plcmentary to Cohen’s Inti'oductlon 
cation should be made early andlorr * - 


are available from Mrs Bridget Hue 
Course Administrator, Institute fj. 
Educational Technology, Surry Unhc 
sity, Guildford, Surrey. > 


A seminar oti medieval medicine, litera- 


ture and philosophy in Europe wjll be 
'held at the Polytechnic of Central LOn- 


(from the some press four years 
<)R 0 ). For it omits all details about 
the Principia Itself, though it is very 
full and interesting about the story, 
both personal and oiathematical, of 
,1 #p. D . , _ . . _ , L : - what led up to • it. But the two are 

NnoiSlLS^^^! complememary in anothar way, for 
ferenco/ workshop organized joiody ti ( Cohen rightly claims his Introdyc- 
tiie Standing Conference on StwButi} don as the “biography" of a book, 
Educatlou_and tlic Assqdallan a(T» , I0 lhBt Mewton ts P ^ , ghM ^ 


don, School of Languages, 115. New 
Cavendish Street, London Wl, on Wed- 
nesday July 16. Guest speakers at the 
seminar come from Harvard the War- 
burg Institute and the University of 
Kent. Programme details and enrolment 
forms from: Rossnnna Pocaterra, The 
Short Course Unit. Polytechnic of Cen- 
tral London, ’ 35 ’ Marylebone Road, 
London NW1. 


Education (education section) vlBki figure for him, the necessary “one 
held at WestMlI College, llu | 0lllie begetter" but no more. In 

from September 16-19. The ml*. WhUeaide . a pages Newton hlm$fllf is 


The Institute of Mathematics and Its 


Applications is organizing a symposium 
on “ Mathematics from. Primary School 


to A-Levcl on 
College, Universl 


tv or L 

Road7 London 6 LX. Details and 


1G at Cbeisea 
ondon, Manresa. 


which follows up last year’s confetti' 
at Chichester Is designed to help to*'.' w be round and this is delightfully. 
responsible ror the course dordopect evB n more the case In the profound 

of rapitf change' in* higher* edutSi. Bia *h*matical notes than in the per- 
Sneakers will include Miss J*«‘ sonal details.. 

Skinner, director designate or ito ir • The principal facts in these seven 

JEducatlonf Fee™ b {l8? FurUler dtf; 5e° r » can bn reheitrsed shortly. In 
from Mr John Pearce, Madder l*- me summer of 1684 Newton, at 42, 
tap* Ot Education. Madeley, nr Cm* w% busy 0| , fl number of ra o t hema- 
Cheshire.- . *jctJ 



naturally persevere in y 1 sLutc in w cl1 
it is milesse it iiec interrupted by 
some external cause, hence. ... A 
body once moved will always keep 
the same celerity, quantity and 
deter min acion of its motion 11 — so, 
without vis insita f Hypothesis three 
is another late addition and ollows 
forces to be applied successively or 
simultaneously (so generating the 
parallelogram law). As to hypo- 
thesis four only * k Hyp 4 ” is present 
as a lute marginal udriiiinii, but tite 
fair copy supplies an assumption 
about a valid approximation in 
initial motion. After two mathcniu- 
tical lemmas comes theorem 1 : All 
orbiting bodies describe, by rddii 
drawn to their ceutre of force, areas 
proportional to the times, with the 
same beautiful proof as in Principia 
Book. 1, Proposition 1. ,. This proof 
is not lacking in subtle difficulties 
as Whiteside ably shows ; but Us 
structure serves to answer tlic mys- 
tery above. The vis insita comes in 
on a par with tho centripetal force 


to preserve tho cogency of the urnu- 
ment in which the motion hi the 


orbit is regarded as the super post 
lion of a rectilinear motion along 
the tangent under the innate force 
and n motion towards the centre 
under the centripetal force. By tile 
early spring of 1685, at latest, New- 
ton linu moved to tho inter mediate 
position, for definition. 3 become 
“ Force innate in matter is the 
power of resisting . . ■ nor does it 
differ st all from the inertia nf its 
mass other than In the manner nf 
our conceiving it ". 

After a theorem on circular orbits 
there com os the surprising geo- 
metrical statement equivalent to the 
now-standard expression for a 
central force in terms of polnr angle 
and reciprocal of radius vector. 
(This appeared in Principia Hook I, 
Proposition 6, but there it was also 
used [in the second edition) to 
deduce a corollary [Proposition 7[ 
about a cir.cle under two alternative 


Part one 


Complexes and First-Row Transition 

Elements 

by D. A. Nicholls 

Macmillan, £3.95 

ISDN 333 17088 1 


Complexes and First-Row Transition 
Elements by David Nicholls is the 
first volume of a two-part series 
dealing with the chemistry of the 
transition elements. The companion 
'volume, which will be published 
later this year, will discuss the 
chemistries of the heavier transition 
elements, the lanthanides and acti- 
nides. Dr Nicholls's volume deals 
wirh material which is more com- 
monly taught to undergraduates and 
therefore will be competing directly 
with textbooks which give a compre- 
hensive account of inorganic chemis- 
try. To succeed Hgainst such strong 
competition a new textbook devoted 
exclusively to first-row transition 
elements must he cither exception- 
ally well written or very inexpen. 
slvc. Unfortunately, riiis volume 
does not satisfy either of these 


requirements and in fact pro seats 
its 


A portrait of Isaac Newton painted In 1703 when he was 61. 


amplication forms: The. Secretary and 
Registrar The Institute of Mathematics 
and its Applications, Maitland HouSa, 
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_ T , . . _ , , 5 August came Halley's visit, bringing ^ipia appeared, James II required 

Noticeboard IS complied j With It what amounted to an open the Vice-Chancellor to admit a 

) challenge from Wren to explain the 
jj planetary orbits. ' ft was more than 
I five years since Newton, in corres- 
pondence with Hooke, Had made 
Mime attempt at dynamics. Hooke, was a 


centres of force.) All the orbit pro 
perries would follow from this — but 
hardly .in Newton’s geometrical 
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Indeed, says (in -a letter of Janu- 
;«]y 6, 1679/80) " But my supposition 
^ that the Attraction always is, In a 
duplicate proportion to the Distpnce. 
from the Center Reciprocally . 

Tho unwary might see here an ahti- 
c I Pat Ion of Newtonian gravitation; 
not so, for ! Hopke is writing, in a 
•hicrly Kepler lari context in which 


Benedictine monk ns MA without 
the daths , of supremacy and aUe- 
glance. Newtbn, more disturbed at 
the cynical flouting of statute law 
than the more obvious implications, 
was a member of -the delegation 
whose appeal before the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission hvas rejected— * Gp 


your wajrand sin no more, lest, a 


r . , , . ,, formulation. Still it serves to giva 

for the most part, wjth missing tig- th< , aw D f force for the only two 
urea c srfefully i ^constructed and simple G4S es of the; aniptlcal orbit 
with White&lde s detailed and (centre or focus as centre of force),' 
always highly reveallug notes. There M Jn Principin Book I, Propositions 
Is scarcely a page that will not be i 0j ii. The principia, however, gives 

In the second edition an extremely 
subtle alternative propf for the 
inverse square iatv by applying the 
new Proposition 7,' not to a circle 
for which it was proved, but tojan; 
curve ** of the same curvature 


F » *e Inverse square law serves only 


to ptescribe the velocity as varying 
Iwersely with the distance which 
M effectively blocks the way to 
. further theoretical advance " but the 
question hgd been put to Newton; 
*nd was reiterated eleven days later 


worse thing come upon you*’-— by 
Judge Jeffreys. When the glorious 
Bloodless ' revolution brought a 
change, Newton was elected as one 
df the two university members to 
the Convention Parliament, which 
was not dissolved till February 
1690.- yhe taste for political life 
never left him ; within six years be 
was to leave Cambridge nnd spend 
his remaining 30 years ip London. 

We have some personal details 
of the man at this time. His secre- 
tary says, “ I never knew him 
take any Recreation or Pastime . . . 
tli Inking all Hours lost, y x was not 


highly valued - by historians of 
mathematics. But the non-specialist 
will hIso be delighted by the in- 
sights that it gives, and' perhaps 
most of all by the first De Motu. 

This was* published ten years ago 

by Ha £fe f u . but . J w ® are . n ° w ab S« required an insight which Newton, 
through Whiteside’s meticulous edt- if indeed he had It in 1685, would 
Vm J’ 1 w « C . .Sf* **- — have been wise not to squire from 


aud overwritten copy” two layers 
of composition — a first one agreeing 


his readers l But in fact it seems 
to date from the early 1690s and 


closely with the two contemporary forms part o£ a gen ernl ambitious 
transenpts of the lost fair copy and progr amme for recasting the first 

edition, a programme of which cir- 


copy 

later amendments converting it 
essentially into the augmented "on 
tho motion of spherical bodies in 
fluids ”. 

This first luyer gets us as near 
as we can hope to be to Newton’s 
thought around 1684-85. It begins 
its discussion, on the motion of 
bodies in an orbit, with definitions: 


W Hooke’ in more expUcuTorm^ spent in Jiis Studyes. ’ fie rarely 

went to Dine in y® Hail unless upon 
some Publick Dayes. ... At some 


i does the inverse square low lead, to 
f an elliptic orbit? The working bj 


A centripetal force (the first occur- 
rence of the terra, as opposed to 


Huygens' vis centnfuga) Is that by 
which a body - is' impelled or 
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J *hlch Newton answered this ques* 
i - tloa to Ills own satisfaction has not 


rjujjiuuoB 
my.i 

aintln.. 

Jc adrSbuUnt 


liw.o' 3 ; 


‘Vfvived. 


attracted towards a centre ; the 
force of, or innate in, a. body Is 
that ' by .which ;It endeavours to 


told Halley In 1686 thal 

; Hooke’s " correcting my Spira] occa-' sSad Trsoing iirto y- Hnil. ivould 
{! pRt } my finding: y® Theorem by return to ids C 


seldom -Times when he designed 
to dine in y° Hall he: wQuld turn 
to y* left-hand, and go out into y° 
street, where making a Sto 
he ‘found his mistake- woulc 

turn ;back : and .then sometimes in- tahee as the prob 

-■* T *- ,,; - ,J --| |I jd impeding .medium; 

(Dr inserted when Newton 


cuuistauces prevented the full com- 
pletion. 

There is much more besides of 
great interest about the laws of 
motion and their applications but 
this does not exhaust the treasures 
to be found, here. For example the 
geometrical " result” that the quad- 
rature of no oval figure is possible 
is to be found proved .by a highly 
ingenious argument, and the editor 
traces the lgter history, of . this . re- 
su It— mostly accepted, sometimes 
roles ted— to. 1 , its “careful” qccept 


Chamber again 


an, when persist 'in its recti linear motion. A 

Id hastily later addition ' then defines reds- SSS I fe winwdV'for 

! ||meii in- tance as the proberty of n regularly n’s lira t dti empl 

iii --. -im tiirl : mAcfiunt ? thio ^ 3j n d ml c'al Jieory of optical re- 


qnly a convantlonal description nf 
1110 cl or n transition mctul chemistry. 

Thu book lias two major sections. 
The first deals with tlic . basic 
features and theoretical concepts 
of coordination chemistry and the 
second discusses the detailed 
chemistries of the first-row iransi-- 
tion elements. However, the two 
sections have not been effectively 
welded together aud consequently 
tho theoretical concepts introduced 
in the preliminary chapters have 
not been effectively used to illumi- 
nate and unify the wealth of experi- 
mental facts which have accumu- 
lated iu recent years for these 
elements. This is a common criticism 
of modern rextbooks of transition 
metal chemistry and arises primarily 
from a misunderstanding of the 
strengths and limitations of modern 
ligand field theory. Simple thermo- 
dynamic arguments are often far 
more powerful than ligand field 
theory arguments fur explaining the 
stabilities qnd occurrence of transi- 
tion metal complexes. This- book, 
uufortunately.- under- utilizes the 
avail able basic thermodynamic and 
electrochemical data for metals and 
their compounds. 

Following a brief historical intro- 
duction Dr Nicholls Introduces the 
student to many fundamental 
aspects ol coordination and complex 
chemistry. Thus the second chapter 
discusses the classification of motal 
Ions and ligands as Lewis acfds and 


bases respectively and . outlines the 
hard and soft acid-base 


concept. He 
fails, however, to exploit this peda- 
gogically useful concept in a subse- 
quent chapter dealing with the pre- 
parations and stabilities of metal 


complexes. This absence of logical 
Bit 


development is also demonstrated 
in. a later chapter which discusses 
the geometries of transition metal 
coordination compounds. After 
pointing out tbe deficiencies of the 
valence shell electron pair repulsidn 
Tied to most 


approach when appl 


transition metal complexes the 
author, states: ,f Transition metal 


complexes having other configura- 
tions have not a symmetrical distri- 


bution; of d electrons anc| we must 
use ligand field theory (chapter 


five) to comprehend tlta resul 
stereochemistries/' Chapter fii 


B 


fails, to fulfil this promise and thd 
stli dent ,1s therefore left with : pn 


this •" was 
decided to 


■incomplete .picture of the' factors 
which Inf] 



Influence the observed geo- 


metries of many simple transition 
itioi 
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a loose absence .of . resistance, 
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•- ---'i- — r.. • - - of the moon show 'where,.* Newtbn 

decided Ip. treat jiBltnor as . applied morQ t hq a i»« hi* ma*rh»: 


metal coordination compounds.* 

- The book does taave one extremqly 
useful feature. Dr Nicholls has 
given n concise and clearly written 
account of the electronic and nutgn» 
tic properties of the lighter, transi- 
tion metal coniploxesi. Second and 
third yea)* students frequently have 


V i," c * more tnqn met his inatcit”, . . 

■ follow four hypo* 'Repeated false starts, the myopic 
rat, to. do ■ with the pursuit of deadend trails and a near* 
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or basic, conceptual difficulties 1 and 
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notations. Some of these difficul- 
ties, in my opinion, are removed by' 
Dr Nichoils's * Very ; roadnblo exposi- 
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organized almost useful ichapter- on 
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Fur a variety oF reasons Familiar to 
most old hands in what Is some- 
times culled the race relations in- 
dustry, studies of new cnminon- 
wetillli immigrants and race rela- 
tions in' Britain tend to appear 
ci liter with the instant and well 
publicized wisdom of Pnllas Athene 
or relatively unheralded, after a 
prolonged gestation ivlticFi inevit- 
ably leads reviewers to assume that 
the contents are out-dated and in- 
applicable to current situations. 

Dennis Brooks’s book belongs in 
the latter category, the fieldwork 
having been carried nut From 1%5- 
07. Iliic work-situations do nut 

change all that rapidly, and it 
would be lamentable if the study 
were to be passed over fur this 
reason, since it is not nnly n model 
of race relations research In 
Britain but also a meticulous and 
valuable contribution to industrial 
sociology, and particularly to the 
rut her sparse corpus of sociological 
literature on public . transport. 
Moreover, t\ia study gains In value 
because it represents the kind oF 
long-term, detailed research on im- 
migrant-host relations and the pro- 
cesses of industrial : absoiptiori 
‘which today Is not ; only less 
Vipodlflh but more difficult to carry 
. out tban most surveys at the extent 
. of discrimination.^ 


and im migrant alike, more cagey 
mid self-Co use ions about allowing 
researchers in for a long stint nf 
participant observation in the 
"office or on the shop-floor, in the 
cumeen mid the washroom- The 
difficulties mid delays involved even 
before the London Transport Board 
and the three unions concerned 
agreed to allow this study to gn 
ahead are outlined in tho irmodui- 


(ttion, i lie skills nnd other 
attributes of rb.i newcomers, the 
tasks to be A**cncd and performed, 
and the 'technical and social 
organization for these tasks. At 
London TrunspnrL the build-up hud 
been tuo rapid for smooth accept- 
ance, though hostility was declining 
at the time of the fieldwork,. 


Brooks points out that while the 
traditional ethos and status con- 
sciousness of most public services 


lion. 


The 901 -e of the book consists of 
detailed studies of the work situa- 
tluit and relationships between 
while and coloured workers, crews 
and pass e offers, and crews and 
supervisors in three departments 
with in London Transport — central 
buses. the. railway operating 
department and the permanent way 
department. At the time nf the 
fieldwork, the three employed 
nearly 40,000 operatives and super- 
visors, of wlinm some 7.000 were 
coloured immigrants, mostly West 
Indians, in ull three departments, 
while unlive workers hud voiced 
their opposition to anil resentmeht 
nf die employment of coloured ini- 


would be likely to produce an 
adverse reaction to the employ- 


ment of any identifiable group of 
outsiders (including women on the 
buses}, in many respects London 
Transport has proved particularly 
well suited to the absorption of 


minority groups. He emphasizes the 
Importance of the bureaucratic 


nature nf the larger drguiilzatinn. 
with procedures .which tend to be 
i 111 persona'] and thus 11 ol to discrim- 
inate; the centralized recruitment 
system; the. need for some formal 
training of recruits; the disciplin- 
ary procedure — all these main- 

tained .standards and reduced the 
possibility of arbitrary behaviour. 


migrants, winch began in the late 
1950s. Opposition nnd apparently 


been least in permanent way, 
where status considerations were of 
less concern, move widespread in 
railway operating, and perhaps 
most intense in central buses, 
although strike action had been 
threatened only in one or two 
garages. Colour was the most fre- 
quently mentioned reason for 
object unis, followed by fears that 
wages, conditions and standards 
would be threatened. 


The Hiit'i-disci-iininatnr.v tendency 
of forum I procedures also emerged 
in the important area nf promo- 
tion, where the most serious and 
wounding ethnic discrimination is 
often to be found in industry as a 


whole. In railway operating, in 
particular, the use of the imper- 


The author emphasizes that it 
was not so much relative numbers 
as the 1 rate oE build-up of immi- 
grant numbers which was impar- 


. One . of . the ■ Unexpected side 
effects uf anti-discrimination legist 
latino has been to make employers, 
sh up -stewards and workers, native 


tai\i in conditioning the native 
. response, There Is, tie" maintains, 
;; probably an optimum rata of :bulld- 


up ' of coloured immigrants - In. a 
work force (ie. alow rather than 
fasi) varying according to the iru- 
ditinus nnd culture of the orgauix- 


soual seniority criterion as an ini 
porta nt mechanism' in the career 
pattern has worked in favour of 
the ini migrants. On the buses, on 
the other hand, the usual promo- 
tional step from bus crew to ins- 
pector presented problems because 
uf the specific nature of the ins- 
pector's job — isolated and poten- 
tially conflict-provoking in rela- 
tions with both public and bus 
crews. At the time of this field-- 
work there were no West Indian 
inspectors but in 1968 maitagehient 
practice changed, possibly as a 
result of the impending extension 
of the Race Relations Act, and die 
first of a number of West Indian 
inspectors was appointed. 


Sheila Patterson 
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Village solidarity 
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The Greek gift t politics in a Cypriot 
village- 1 

by Peter Lo tabs' ' 

Blacfcwejli £6.50 
ISBN 0 631 15390 X 


the village brings out the inter- 


woven' themes oV* village solidarity 


and family self-advancement. The 
crisis issues include die' proposal 
for a graduates' dub in the village, 
a protest- march In. the capital 


In "contrast to . those ethnographies 
id shrlpk- f 


against delay In building a dam and 
villi * ' ' ‘ 


h ■: 


.4 . 






V/-. 


which ■ describe isolated -an 
tak mediterranean villages this study 
deals with the wealthy and; growing 
-milage of Kalo, about twenty miles 
'from Nicosia; It- is baaed, on field; 

work carried out tn 1966-69 with Hi r* 
;. ther brief visits in 1970. For its resi- 
dents, the Village is the point of 
moral and economic reference. They 
see ( theritselfres' as prospering to- 
gether from the irrigated rash-crop 
: farming -of - vegetables and citrus 
fruit", and try to keep land, wealth 
• and marriage partners within the 
control of the .village. The economic 


....lagers* reaction to the leaders of 
national Political parties “who spoke 
iti their district during the election 
campaign;: of July, 1970. Whep 
such well-known names as, Glafkos 
.derides and Nikos Sampson are 
Fnced' by Kalo supporters . and 
between 


opponents, the links' between poli-' 
tics at r - the ' village' and •. national 


" level in Cyprus are most graphic 
-ally illustrated . 1 

!!! The; ethnographic tradition cen- 
tral to British anthropology has 


typically produced detailed accounts 
of isolated communities in Which 




‘ prosperity of kalo provide^ security 
■ for the villagers gad a.convincln 



,V; ; " ‘ - " 

if* v 
f'i? 

'mw? 


a. norm of vil- 
is shows, how 


reason for retainln, 

i laSe; solidarity. Lo,„.. w „ 

3 *W*‘ norm .and the tfllagers* defini- 

split the viUaga, r S^# ,V 3 a«fi sStoeilqdl 
;; woapqrw q£ control' Pver categories, 
groups* and .individual* within 1 , the 
Wiijile a man . is-jno) Cdn- 
ridemgcd.-fon- holding to any political 


the -ethnographer's emphasis has 
been on coherence, stability arid 
tradition. The extension nf this 
tradition to the mediterranean 


, basin has resulted, itot surprisingly 
In the ‘.production of , similar 



ideology, uVii thoiTght a fanatic'imd 


, ’a.fdol-to alio wilt to "spoil tho Vil- 
iage "i Member hip of village arid 
fegionaj committees accootmodatus 
pplitlcpL opinions in a way whlth Is 

? 1 to!«BtWcl' Hid' possibility of 

. ■ . .clWyrtge" add. conflict so Hint jaiem- 
! ' {**)* ton §W! on with cotton jits*! bi-~ 
■: iness, without plftyhjg politics.* 

. . Against 1 lmt -\ 0 lU«h«Wla' «"*i. *1 


[ed rural com muni 

...... rtst fo ; thS. 

-..draws tpol r inhabitants tnto ri sep^r; 
' ate world ht variety ahd. . change-, 
v What- Lt>izos . has- done li to 1 'so 
beside these: analyses an accQiint 6 
a tcry i different kind of' village : 

prosperous, tn touch ytiih the clty 
‘aii'l dialectically related b It; arid 
. to shqta hOw such an bpalysi^ shnitld 
beT-'undu^ted.'.:.' 


If 


normof villngp solL^.^ „ 

belief that . each man must: gain t he 


oiithe 

idarlty is set ahe 


: OB Vuuuucc«i. : . , 1 r , 

... . Wtji "‘ciarinf ot sty] e a nd„ p rgfi niza- 
i . non . this. -uqok- puts together 'a cotu- 
V. aud i confuting iiatlotml ; scene 


arid the effect imting dotdiVoC. Village 
jitleoi nt‘oblem? ^rid power 


- prestige . of advancing,.- his family 
, ;'.T.Ms [advancement 


Make* plate context. whiqh Jn 
, cludii? .npupngl. political parties, tin 
V . tincert tUn; j, ties : pf- ^appporier j nhd 
•>- cajttdidacoi ffle jtroditiQitai: bonds ih> 
t « «ed .7 f.ural j ; chen t cflhd - . lirlj^n 

^T^crop'btid^^ ftemmiJ hnk be- 




. porsnnalitiesi problem? ^rid Bom 
, seeking. It & Irjptfrtaat, both.' as 
- guide . t 6 tltp undorstapdJng. of 
' VPf^V j>nd ns a niodel for 1 studies 
j- of luca] ' arid .national npHtlcs. It 
; ahftu]d 1 ;apcb- - " J - - 


ivirare 


iiirago Students <bf the 
• 'y.* «w. • eu^ati 'to \grn the*- 5 — 
j lUjp.frim cruBiblLng .tradit 
! a-cpnsidei 

C r inose^: VjUgeri r : .which ^ . 

rdtigag^ wtij the: diS. H: P \. ' 

‘ • 

v , w x mu-.. L ..^ vx : ; 


Times reports 


Tjmes Books are publishing the first 
three jjf a new series epUtled The 
Vimes Reports. Each book will 
cover a major historical event 
through a " collection of‘ extracts! 
from The Times of the day ; the 
books -which launch the series cover 
the American. Civil War, the French 
Revolution and the National Gov- 
ernment of 1931. 

The extracts, which take the form 
of reports, . editorial comment arid 
letters, are linked by explanatory 
notes and passages -where-, thesa are 
necessary. It is .hoped that the books 
will be useful to both the student 
and the historian, for research: and 
to other readers for pleasure , 

The AmeWcflti Civil War from 
1860-1865 (£3.25 and £1.95) has 
dispatches from Bull Rim and 


Gettysberg, arid eyewitness accounts 
of events, though 


. . . - - with a marked 

bias In favour of the South. The 
extLaciTdo not only concentrate on 
descriptions of the battlefields, 
opinion in Britain is voiced over the 
issues and effects of the war. 
Times reporter, watched 



and anxious watch on. events on the 
other side of tho - 1 channel and 


'Cgverage 1 in Tho > Times was very 

'full. V . ■ J •/ 

. National Governmein IStf (£3.25 
Qn k ^^:i 5) Melectlpti of extracts 
whil;h: Explores tho .- worklhg and 
;characi0r of the last nation^ gov- 
eyrtmen^ reviewing the, B 


which, led to: ■ its, formation rind 
illustrating' the balance / of power 
and predlotable conflict of per- 
spngutlps arid, pressut'e within it 


'BritishAcademy 


Uni vor^l ty Press - for " the 
British , Acadhmy at E12,50." AIi the 
papers cbntained in the volume W 

also to the pvbllE"' 


the times higher education supplement 11.7.73 
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Relatives in Moscow 


The Communist Parties of Western 
Europe 

j? Neil Mcltmcs 

Oxford University Press, £5.00 

SBN 0 19 218311 7 


Si 


Hnce the days of the Cold War 
i.any changes have occurred in 
/estern Europe. The Communist 
’artlcs, no more sheltered than any- 
ine else on the exposed battle- 
fields of politics, have faced an 
mormous task of continuous re- 
idaptarion. How have these parties 
iitaDd the- test of time ? What are 
gli'cir main features today ? What 
lire their Jinks ' with the Sovi v 
[Union— and with each otlier ? How 

nmit.-iftiH ai-p rhpv tn irtiin anH tn 


this failure has led to divisions with- 
in the Communist Parties, but those 
most aware of the declining rela- 
tive importance of traditional work- 
ing classes and most willing to 
widen the party’s base (Garaudy in 
the Parti Communiste Francois 


consequent definition nf nntioiml 
“roads 10 socialism”. This expiuins 
the tendency for every situation 
where a Communist Party seems 
near to attaining power to be ana- 
lysed as h case study by every 
other CP. The fascination of the 
PCI and the PCF with the Form- 


[PCF| and the Manifesto group in guese political scene Is thus compre- 
the Parti to Commiuiista Italiano hensible. For Mclmies, polycentrism 

also includes a nascent communist 

international nf the Western Euro- 
pean parties, to ^omc degree inde- 
pendent of Moscow. Whether this 


[PCI] have been ousted. 

In discussing party membership, 
Mclmies notes the irrelevance of 
Cold War critiques which related 
Party card carrying to sociul aliena- 
tion. Nonetheless, there Is a ten- 
dency for many to “ pass through ” 
the Party by becoming a member 
For a brief period of months or 
-years and in general party member- 


may one day supplant the USSR as 
a “third pillar” remains to be 
seen. 

A. final section, of this book con- 
siders the fanatical desire of the 
larger Communist Parties to win 
power and the results of this desire. 
One result, happily facilitated by 



KnocKing on uoors, selling papers . a . ■■***«. 

urn Europe. His answers are well- and cadging votes is shared by only 18 a curious paradox that those com- 
swortl) reading. a minority of Europeans, whain the I eatle rs most keenly coin- 

1 Ills no mean achievement to col- XL l 'ff“» d “wl!-? 11 * 8 .. ^° !il IS! mosf StaE— iiM^tllLi/umna 


|lect and to present in an interest- 
ing, articulate way a mass BE up- 


obsession.” Hence there V' still' "ff Stalinist— hence their strong 
u "communist mentolity" with ! vish . fnr electoral allies is mitigated 


identifiable traits of its own. 


Sherborne Abbey. 

Wright ; A. 8c C. Black, £6.50. 


by their ref u sal either to criticize 

Nineteenth-century replica of Wcsscx-style inlaid quadrant llltba lodat f ul, ri useful information about The analysis of power structures MhnlVl n° 'nii i P °r /n [( rc° n !1 fi!! n c U ' 
"*■ , _ “ L Uhistratibn from “Medieval Floor THea ” by |v. ihe sizes, strengths and structures within these Pariles is ogunlly fas ; [ |, e Jri LC dema nded fo^such lillh 

anccs by French and Indian 
socialists. Ironically, those com- 
munists who have sought to wel- 
come the “ new classes ”, are the 

^ I „ ! •■eadiiig lists wherever "com para- d is’c usse d atlene th . The" Ytud v ™ 0 F 0i ?fi S \ v J ,0 . ar ? l . he n, ° st concerned 

Study 01 social control • " E “. rop , e , an ^ stud : criticai of ?Reu^ 


of two major and twenty-one minor 
Communist Parties. For this alone 
the book would deserve an impor- 


Lbw and Society 

by Adam Podgdrecki 

Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. £5.95 

and £2.75 

ISBN 0 7100 7983 4 and B0352 


f taut place on library shelves and 
j reading lists wherever "compare- 
• live politics*' or "European stud- 
ies" are pursued. But Mclnnes’s 

The dilemma i^ therefore tin 
be outside the legal insriturioeri.i’ 

to undertake sociological rtfc* : trlbutions It must be regarded as 
jmncerniug the law is to bepi^ ; a pioneer work. 


cinatlng. The “three pillars'" of 
communist legitimacy— the party 
bureaucracy, Moscow; and "bolshe- 
vik " workers — and the complex 
ways in which they interrelate are 
discussed at length. The study of 
party bureaucracy is at times bitter- 
ly critical : “ Hypertrophy of the 
leads to mis 


ir'Wdy contains much more than *"5 *«l*slng the t h/ least fanatical to gain^ei ther 

Li’this, and for some of its other con- P ie a dmimstration a j|j es or power. 

1: trlhntinnc u u a * L oE the revolutionary struc tire, the Thp rnnlillmiiat nhnnnmiiiinn tit 


B3 TSSStfSS &S2; 


Legal education has traditionally 
concerned itself with Instilling In hi 
students techniques for discovering 



and; applying the law relating to any 
problem which mav be classified 


(or re-classified) as legal. U hus 
also been concerned with teaching 
the methods by which the jobs re- 
garded as legal muy be performed 
—drafting contracts, conveying pro- 
perty, creating wills, etc. In many 
courses . the only subject which 
l^aXlpvvs a study of the law* from u 
non-iechnical perspective is that of 
jurisprudence primarily concerned 
with the philosophy of law. 

And while sociology, waa develop- 
ing as a social science the attempts 
to apply its methods and insights 
to an analysis of the law and its 
operation, failed to persuade most 


.dents. 


some detail. Mclnnes notes the re- 
parties of the Rus- 

violent revolution a? 

In botli Italy and France, a means of access to power, and the 


of law, is concerned in Uj; workers or the " middle ‘classes " fJSon bvil the 
t ,Shnlj5Sra M «lir technicians, Intellectuals and stu- sia n mo /el of vi 

methods of importance in pu&4i 
sociological research into the o>> ; 


understanding of its very numerous 
readers. 


Howard Macbin 


Hon of the law. His aim alsj“£ 
attempt some over Mew of 
already undertaken ill order 
categorize and to organhe. 17 

done, lie attempts to rornniOt' — ", ■ , ■ 

general theory lp the. W and BelgW, : 

The overview is- useful Rond..; •• -. , ; i. 1 

larly because of the problemist .Drivis-Poynter, £3.75 . .. .< 

cit in eucli of : die r^^.ISBN 0 7067 I 
techniques lie explpr«i — ■ 

nfrini t-lta l-ocnnrrli llfi • 


Putting the Belgians into context 


0168 2 


legal academics" that the approach 
warranted more than a brief -man- 


don ’ as ' a " sociological school " 


often the research lie 
seems lass than 1 siibsta 
so mew lint arbitrarily order 
because Ills treatment « 
sarily so cursory, 
em 


p ■ . . f 

„ a e"We don’t core a bugger vv^i 

dflfc ;pens to the Belgians sal 

- - - - - . 

■Tbetf M 


ap- 


1 But this ambivalerico and' the ob- on May 21. . As Mr! Bond makes 
vious fact that thfe threat came only . c I* a,, .i 11 ® very bad military 

frbm Germany produced other prob- K 1U ™it.w C « LeoI i old . lmd re 5 used 
i a _ 0 ioac .(uTfli. i on poliucal grounds to retreat to 

oTn ' m F 1 ° b i , 1 ?!L t . M , y ^e Yser. . line. This might have 
1940, through a variety Bf'fnethods, mattered Iess. if the demoralized 
the Belgians secretly Jeakrid milk- French commanders had actually 
ary information to, rind sought to Implemented the plan. Instead 


within a 'Study oF major schools of nn( 

jurisprudential thought. This ue- iiinlcrstanilahle arid iot ena “Ti,'iJ ti.^. j ; V" u , “ r :'x,'.' v . 
gleet has recently bean redressetUo risult ' hi Some imb^oce days later, he recorded in his 


Wk?- the f? 8 *! '.Ji- ? U « know the intentions of, both the f hey onbr threatened , to, but by 
(lenant-General Pownall, thb Chief of British and the French This method ‘emoving Sruisli divisions for this 
; Staff Of the British Expeditionary rn ,,iH n nt n f ™.™ P(1 ‘|-. D , llD unrealized purpose, "Britain and 
. Pim-a- vnwpi m • C0U “ not °‘ course replace the Qde- France .ware instrumental in.m-nel 


ly so cunocy.. oft tne Btitrsn nxpecutionary c . 

[in as is, too. upon (BEFJ.tti the British mUit'ary ' ' 


. . , - -— .were instrumentBl in prod 

quacy of formal staff talks. In fact pi taring Belgium’s collapse through 
it lead to certain Anglo-French over-ex tension to assist rhe BEF*\ 
assumptions about Belgium'? Capri- The British, who had suffered 


s .,ch research. ; - ~ ~ 

Tne legal institution is not he suggests,- not. of 
for sociological jurisprudence .but 


■atr easy, object tor sociological jurisprudence .nut - ■ WTaid 
^appraisal. For those whose train- jurisprudence ’wouW-JJ^Lj. 
ing. lies - In Mdo ogy. the task of an object of socIo OBf^ '^ 
examinjug a highly 'trained profos- ’ ' 0 


**9 ss*‘jss 3 stw ttSSSresii sslsLsS ■ 7 . mHScSe; 



of the campaign In L, ’ c o°fsi«i>s qi ms aecistop 

As Mr Bond makes' fJf-.Majr ,25 to wit|idraw to the 
! ‘‘*8. British military Dunkirk, perimeter. : Mr Bond poses 
against a project.: [h6 question : Wte- it realistic io 

BelgiapV to ‘fight to 'the 
largely.; to the-, last ’ to eiiablfi' the Allies to 'escape 


Yugoslav family life 


Beyond Murx and Tito: Theory and 
Practice in Yugoslav Socialism 
by Sharon 7ukiit 

Cambridge University Press, £7.50 
ISBN 0 521 2063d 8 


socialist self-management Prob- 
ably because she has broken all the 
rules of the academic game, and 
probably also because she is a sym- 
pathetic person with a great deal of 
common sense, she lias got to the 
heart of the matter. 


. . .. escape 

„ , , , , , , by sea ? ” and shows that this was 

Belgium became a dc facto ally " precisely . wlmt Churchljl did 


antj; Mr. Bond 
id 'qn penefrat- 
sihc&rs -and alibis, 
incisive analysl$ 
the tin prepared- 
otf'VT cbntiridrital 
incredible conj- 
'Aiigio-Frend? 
ipact" of the Mechelen 
lei 1 ' mistrusting 1 ■ his 
and 1 halting . . tji^ 


IntidOnt } ", HJt 
own : success i 

victorious Wahniiacht for g ‘crucial 


If — if — .21- K— V. r 1UIU vruitf miivni AML q UULiUf 

ifng Mr Bond's book, I ^ < d ays ; the Jack of coordinatipn 
ympatits for Leopold s over t he coriipnsltion of the rear- 
-quest - forna ceasefiie „ UQrd pt Dunkirk: All these matters 


■ , • gvinp. tviuiiG 

«„?.i;“"fl l A e .,. wa y3 by which rhe 
; made legal and 


resultant conflicts. 

the particular decisMoii- by 


which. 


them in this • travel 1 v> v 

bravely atteini^gr- It 
pitfalls all tpb appe^J,..', ;• 
legal research;. 


— I J E^UIU Ill JJUllMIA, nil UlULLQta 

*°n d f r ' why .' jig ha n explained clearly and Very 
soonsn* •'/£- - (-eadably, 1 "Bringing 1 together ” the 
reached the t established sources, much recent 
ed . objective j-epeoi'cHi ' and crucial irifpfihadon 
' In the front ' from the ' Cabinet and COS; records 


Profe.ssoi" Zukin's book represents 
a serious attempt to understand a 
real problem, " the distance be- 
tween theory and practice in Yugo- 
slav socialism To write it she de- 
cided to live in Yugoslavia for a 
year ( 1970-7 1 ), *' participating as 
much as possible in daily Life, 
observing (lie kinds of public and 
political Interaction which charac- 
terize the society, and reading 
about everything else I did not see 
directly ", The effort has been well 
worthwhile, for the book is one of 
the most important and interesting 
studies of Yugoslav society tn have 
been published in English In recent 


In nil societies there is a gap 
between the official ideology and 
rhe reality of everyday life. This 
is not necessarily unhealthy, if it 


simply represents a reaching out tn- 


a generally accepted goal which lies 
just boyond the grasp. Serious 
strains are set up, however, if the 
goals of the governed are different 
from those of tho governors. As 
llarold Laski pointed out long ago, 
the greatest task of revolution- 
aries is not to change govern menus 
or power structures, 1 but to change 
tlte everyday habits of thought of 
ordinary people. Iii a Yugoslav 
conrext, a self-managed, socialist 
society can only succeed if the 


ordinary people abandon the beliefs 
' :tlt ‘ 


and attitudes to which they have 


years. 

I hope that Professor Zukin re- 
presents a new trend in American 
sociology, and that she is not n lone 
voice crying in the wilderness 
created by the model builders unci 
value-free (anil value-less) method- 
ologists. 

She will no doubt be criticized 
on methodological grounds, for in- 
stance for ihe way she chose the 


bean conditioned by generations of 
liviuiialis 


life in an Individualistic peasant 
society. 

In her introductory chapters Pro- 
fessor Zukin examines the official 


iiicolo^y^ largely through the writ; 


ings of Professor Nujdan Pu5ic, and 
also the views of soma of its critics, 


eg, Djilus and the Frnxis tjroup. 


ten Belgrade families who provided 
her with much of her empirical 


data. Having attempted to enlist 
the help of Yugoslav social scien- 
tists, and meeting with either list 
refusal or, more commonly, an in 


f minting use of “the dilatory tac- 
tic", she decided to “request or 


browbeat acquaintances who knew 
of . . . families which were abso- 


lutely ordinary . . The people 
interviewed range from a successful 
journalist, whose wife Is a leucher, 
to a pensioner living in a “ wild 
settlement ” oil the outskirts of the 


She then turns to her ten ordinary 
families and tries to discover the 
extent to which the reality which 
they perceive corresponds in any 
way to the theoretical models of 
the leaders. She concludes that 
"... ihe partisan generation's atti- 
tude towards their postwar politi- 
cal idealism has shifted front 
staunch belief to cautious retrench- 
ment. Many of them admit to dis- 
illusionment, while others reject 
their earlier ideals as naively opti- 
mistic. The disillusionment of the 


partisan generation has comnuini- 


city. Members of six of the families 
belonged to the League of Com 


... H8Ck.by.thB, Allied jmd the . private rio£)erfi'af Iriajot 
north-east' : pral)ce; and participants. This is a first-rate 
e Somme. -against -the. fjqqk.. ' ... ■ . , . 

erman ’- tbrudfc i .Thps. 1 '■ T -~' 1 • t __ ru 


.colour. ' reference' maps "’ * 
3,000 bc to . 1968. Each Volume 



munists— a higher than average pro- 
portiao — and < six could trace their 
origins' to peasant families • who 
migrated to Belgrade in the recent 

E ast. The sample does not include 
igh party officials,- members of 
the' Government or directors of en- 
terprises. The journalist with , ills 
Peugeot and bis own borne In ail 
upper middle-class neighbourhood 
is the wealthiest of the -group, and 
the one whose social elevation from 
rural poverty to ’a place in the 
"new Peugeoisle " owes much to 
his membership of the party. .The 
time spent 011 interviewing the 
families varies from two to 18 noura. 

All this Is extremely " unscien- 
tific", and to make matters worse. 
Professor Zukin declares herself to 
be a supporter of " the idea of 


cated itself to tlieir children, whose 
attitude to politics can best be de- 
scribed as cynicism.” The " bnrha 
:a socijnliznm” (fight for socialism) 
has become the "trim za ditiarom" 


f ires si rig of all is that participation 
11 the self-managing process is a 
very low priority in the conscious- 


ness of her informants. 

Professor Zukin has writton about 
Yugoslav society as she saw it in 
1976 and 1971. Since then there 
has been' a considerable tightening 
of social didripUrtei and the League' 
of Communists has come, to occupy 
a more Important role , hi society.. 
There has also -been a new con- 
stitution. Things may be .changing, 
but if the analysis in this boob is 
correct. It is not likely, that the 
gap between the* theory and prac- 
tice will have narrowed signi- 
ficantly. 


F. B. Singleton 


History of Norfolk 


A Bibliography of Norfolk History. 
compiled and edited by Elizabeth 
Dar'rock and Barry .Taylor, has been 
■mblished . by the Centre of East 
\nglian Studies. University of East 
Anglia, at £7.20,. The book was 
conceived as a meinoria] to Wynd- 
Ketton-Cremer, ■ the . Norfolk 


tam 


listoriaii who ■ made .fc Jasting . can- 
rihurioh to Norfolk . studies,- • The 
'ribllbgraphy , is divided by subject 
natter, and the subjects - covered' 
include : 'gedBraphy* Wstbry ajid 
vchaeology, poli tics . and ndirfinist ra- 
tion, economic' history," religion, 
culture ' and recreation, art, archi - 
•ecture and monuments, biography 
and -individual localities'. 


For reference only 


Wi '& R. Chantbei's are. entering the 
paperback market for: -. the -first' 


time with - the" publication oh -juiie 
10 r of the ; Chambers ‘ Paperback 


Reference Books series! 

Four litlfes-! launch the- series. 
The..' ' Dictionary 'i of r. Science 
and. Technology.' fiti two volumes 
describes or 1 < explains' technical 
terms hi ‘ iioh‘Speclalisc language.: 
There Is ;a Biographical Dictionary 
hr t%vo 'Volumes, ..Which ’.provides 
concise InfrirpiatJon.' about famous 

S upple, of all tithes, The Ever: i/iMji 
[ictionaiy 'attempts to live up to 
Its name in covering' a; wide range 


of everyday English, and The Allas- 
Of Wofld hiitoi-y is; » book 6f full 1 


The Things 
We Discuss . . . 


Many of 'today's moat important 
Ldplaa 1 are ooraied ita otte Content' 
pdrary issuer wries In whlqb a 8>8up.- 
of outstanding mthqn ^oHlfclnt the 
‘ddoumautaxy "avldrinra wltli panpaV" 
[tlva 1 aqd "oomrAenUity, Handsomely 
.prddiiodd 1 ! they era hooka for all with 
a h olal console ace. The.sarlas has beei^: 
daniVidlyoddalypralftad by piafceaa. 
|N«y"6ulr • ' 1 • t .•/' • • 


Anglo-American Relations • 

Since the Second World War 


Ian SMeDqhald 


jEfi.sq 


! '.. Anthony 


Broadcasting 

hony Smith 


£4.75 


The British Press Since The War 
/•: Anthdny Smith •: ■ , -• £6,50 


Eqstefti Europe Since !Stalin ■ ■ 

Jonathan Steele !. ; £4.50. 


Tlia Population Problem 
4moiy'J6hn 


!§tririloy‘ Jbhhsfliii ■ '. : £4.50 


Metvyri Jones ; 


£5.25 


Trade Unions. Jh Groat Britain - 
v John Hughes &' Harold : . • .- ; < 
iPollins ■. ; .... {■:- £4.25 
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Of the Victorians and yet apart from them 


Thomas Ilardy : The New W rases 
j'jdltion ; 8 volumes 
edited by P. N. I'nrbank 
tVTuc miriiin. hardback £3.50, pai»c?r- 
Imck 50|> unii G5p each volume 

The Literary Notes of Thomas 
Hardy ; 2 volumes 
edited by L. A. Djorh 
Acta Uimcrs it ntis Gothoburgcrwls, 
Goto hont, Sweden 


You mb Thomas Hardy 
by Ember I Git lings 
Hciiicnuinn, £4.9.1 
ISBN 0 435 18.^65 X 


For fM lis with the Imminent expiry 
of Jlnrdy ropy rig lit in mind. Macmil- 
lan liuve recently produced a selcc- 
tiii t ) nf the roc ms (earlier reviewed 
in these columns), and have now 
IisiiciI i hr first eight oF the Ncit' 
HVjSi'.v Edition of Hardy’s novels, 
■jin' absence of adequate edited and 
ftn no taicd texts of Ilurdy lias been 
Urn 1 of the numerous major gaps in 

i acme in Knglish studies where it 
mu lie times alleged thm fr every- 
fhiiig Inis been done”. Further 
folium.’* of fiction, poetry and mis- 
Cei in lieu ns writings are to follow. 

The New Wessex is a dignified, 
handsomely printed, somewhat 
sombre production which all serious 
students of Hardy and all. libraries 
will wish to hove, In anything of 


(In* kind, rhe annotations have a 
major importance, and the notes are 
iJitniMigli, terse and lucid, with few 
liipses in lu humility. Hardy’s fiction 
culls for uniiotation because of its 
wide if -so me what idiosyncratic 
range nf cultural references, com- 
bined us tin’s is with a rich fund of 
local, antiquarian and dinlect 
knowledge. 

It is a pity that authorship of 
these noies is not explicitly attri- 
buted in Severn I cases, and we have 
ulsn to rely on guesswork for the 
uutlifii'Nliip of snme of the otiiei edi- 
Unkil uiuteriiil. finch volume has 
o general note on the text and some- 
times .smile fuller information on 
Hardy's revisions, for example ; It 
would have been better had there 
been more of this, and more 
uniformly. 

Hardy's own prefaces are it- 
prinu'd, and are cssentiul reading. 
In tt-Tiuin wider respects, the anno- 
i n ilun could liavu been better : 
Hardy’s relations, for example, with 
such diverse mutters ns evolutionary 
and philosophic thought in his time, 
serial and magazino publication, 
social mid agricultural change, “re- 
formist" thinking, end the folklore 
and antiquarian movements of the 
Euter nineteenth century recurrently 
emerge, but not Into a full and 
focused view. This might have been 


met by some supplementary essays. 
Much fuller bibliographical informa- 
tion would also be welcome : the 
innumerable explanations of dialect 
terms iu the notes, for example, ure 
most valuable, but it would he a 
welcome thing to knmv their source. 

The introductions to each novel 
are again valuable, and collectively 
they amount to a quite significant 
body of new Hardy criticism. They 
rather fail to mointain a sense 
throughout of Hardy’s extraordinary 
fresh immediacy, his profound but 
u ni ns is i cut sens nuns ness, the uiiimnl 
yet whimsical strength of his Appre- 
hension. Ii is always like a douche 
of spring water to turn across front 
commentary to text, hut perhaps 
that must and should bo so with 
a major writer. Besides this, what 
1 might call the enigma of Hardy, 
repented ly approached is never quite 
fixed ut least in general terms. 

Hardly stood in a substantial con- 
tinuity with mid-Victorian fiction 
like that of George Eliot, but 
also much apart from it ; and 
this apartness was itself com- 
plex — a combination of a more 
fluid and tentative sensibility 
operating at the level of the 
narrator’s art, af‘ (In more contexts 
than one) an altogether more radi- 
cal, activist and challenging social 
sense, and at the same time of a 


deeply recessive, even retrogressive 
inwardness, the backward-looking 
traditionalism of an older mul 
largely vanished world : the result, 
complexity and enigma. The various 
contributors to this edition converge 
upon that enigma, but the want of 
an authoritative general introduc- 
tion to the novels is much felt. 
Either Jo|m Bay ley or Barbara 
Hardy (who write outstanding 
pieces on Far From the Madding 
Crowd and The Trumpet Major re- 
spectively) could have done such a 
piece well. In tlu- uhseuce of it, one 
Is inclined to say that the individual 
criticisms nro somewhat under-re- 
searched: Hardy's vailed involve- 
ment in many of the movements of 
his time docs not quite cornu out in 
its explicitness and detail. All ‘in 
all, this is a welcome and valuable 
but somewhat unambitious edition. 

The point about “ under-re- 
searched ” Is rather confirmed by 
BjUrk’s : Literary Notes on Thomas 
flartly. This is a meticulously 
thorough and scholarly edition of 
four of Hardy’s own Notebooks 
which escaped the extensive de- 
struction of personal papers that he 
himself perpetrated late in life. Tiie 
full dividend of the work will 
accrue only slowly, as other scholars 
and enisles browse in and ponder 
the entries, and sense, little by 
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little, the filaments that these ostab 
Ush to and fro among Hardy's reij 
ing, i kinking mid writing. At one* 
these volumes, mainly from fo 
1870s and 1880s, show Hardy’s a 
tensive and intricate contacts wit 
new intellectual publications, ati 
also with the world of current 
periodical writing and ccmtrorojj 
Mr Gittings’s Young Th oi«i 
Hardy is not au easy booh ton 
view. To do so at any length mm; 
he to give nway, one after anpiher, ' 
the points of vnlunble new iosi&h ( 
rhut it offers us for Hardy, sod uj 
do so briefly may conceal its quin i 
outstanding merit. Really Mr Ch ‘ 
tings’* talent for biography i[ 
astonishing. His sureness of loud . 
over whut Mr tijork calls “ trlflm! [ 
useful knowledge”, the terse inm f 
relating, scrupulous lack of ow \ 
emphasis, and frequently noiitri » 
excellence of the writing, give mil 
splendidly rich, suggestive and i[ i 
ways controlled picture of the toa j 
plexity of the young Hardy and d ; 
the difficulty of the struggle for . 
existence in his primitively bin- [ 
archie society. Sometimes (as onr j 
the elusive figure of “HA.”, pw-t 
haps the Sue Bridehead of nw! 
twenty years later) Mr Gilthpi 
moves with the economy and tw j 
cisiou of a cUeK&ni aster. This ml 
major biography. 
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Other classifications 
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Administration 

Overseas 
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Exhibitions 

Colleges and Institutes of 
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Technology 

Adult Education 

Courses 

Colleges of Education 

Librarians 

Holidays and Accommodation 

Colleges of Further Education 

General Vacancies 

Typing and Duplicating 


Universities 


John Holloni} 


Yen-yen, phy, red-lamp, lid-poppers et al 


H (crap's EnKllsU-F reach Dictionary 
Of Slang and Colloquialisms : 
by G. A. Marks and C. B. Johnson 
tiaxrap, E7<?5 
ISBN 0245 $2267 0 


It is five years sines tbs Hurray's 
French-English Dictionary of Slang 
and Colloquialisms appeared and the 
difference in price between that and 
the English-French volume -Just pub- 
lished is a sad commentary on the 
Cost of publishing today. Where the 
previous. .volume,. in almost exactly 
the same format, cost £2.50, the new 
(Hie;,>vhjch is a mere +4png«s logger, 

i osts £7.25.. So for there does not 
ppear to, be; a slant word for " ha- 
lation ”, either in French, or Eng-; 
tshj perhaps it is too serious O 'mat- • 
ter to be.tr eated colloquially. 

. Quito aptyt from cost, however, 
the coverage of a dictionary of slang 
must always- be -coloured to *Qtpe, 
fxtent by Subjective influences and' 
toy the ; personal experience of the 
corapilera or. thf availability of In.: 
jfot’mant*. In French flie 1 treatment' 
of sling has historically been heavily 
Influenced hy the prominence tradi- 
tlon ally given to argot , as the ian- 
|uage of thidres and vagabonds, 
well as of convicts , and prostitutes, 1 , 
lotlbytihg' tiie lead given by Vidocq 
In his early account of . such' matters. 
; ! In English, although the same ele-; 

^ulfliled .thd ■ #*me ' purpc^f-til tiie 
ergot of the milieu 1ft France, It is 
n mHSrifoVMt possible to, took* i toon 


but also as a comment oh the fact more dated uses or the word are 
that tills dictionary given an impres- given. However, every compiler of 
slon of following & Tittle too closely such a dictionary runs the.- risk of 
the French tradition in -regarding - selecting or excluding terms which 
slang as the prerogative of certain will not please some omniscient re- 
subcultures on the fringes of sod- viewer and it would -be quite unfair 
cry. and the scantier fringes at that, end even dishonest to suggest that 
Although slang is undoubtedly cue of this is not a very valuable and 
the distinctive signs of such sub- unique work, 
cultures, and although many of die The bans I a Lion aspect of this die- 
expressions and terms so coined do tioiiary is usually excellent. Slang 
gain acceptance in the idiom of soci* Is always subject to certain fashions 
ety in general, It is nevertheless and has a taste of its own, but the 
also true that the generation of various alternatives allow plenty of 
slang has become a normal activity' scope for choice. It is the Irani* 
of almost any kind of .close-knit latoria job ‘to deride' which of the 
human grouping, -from golf clubs' t0:‘ twenty powibilittea he wishes to 
bil*rlg ’crowd,-; in the Anglo-Saxon use for "punk”, for example. One 
world..-' , permanent -problem, which Is un- 

Obviously not all such colloquial- 1 avoidable - when ; translating slang or 
Isms find general acceptance, many colloquialisms is, that of the pic- 
may indeed only be. Intended 1 for turesque expression which has no 
" in ’.group”. ' use. It is -the parallel in the target Ian- 

choice of groupings from which P 11 ** 0 * ■gitliere are many examples 
slang term* tire tu be taken, quite i 1 ^®* . 3« ed ' 8ttei * ln ‘. r , ed * 
as much as the- choice of the terms day apparently lias nothing 

themselves, which presents a prob- 2W Than' i°M r , mdmor. 

lent for. compilers of dictionaries S« /onr defile’ .while even 

like ibis' one.- As If happens there , °F U ' re , ci Tw»P (dis- 

may, be something a little excessive tr let) has only the pedestrian equlva- 
In the - prominence given here to W* ^uarfter a prostitutes ” 
the alafii of vthe drug - culture, and ' Such disappointments can be Uap- 
'aven perhaps to! that oE prostitution Ptiy .forgotten, . however, in; , the 
:«nd sexual aberration, not for - any wealth' of material to be found here, 
reasons of 'moral jtidgmeut’ or good Jwt like its companion volume five 
taste, since these db not eater into y®«s ago, this one pulls out all the 
a study of slaiig, but simply because * t0 P* ■*»« really gives you the works, 
one wonders how, widely -current Sou want to translate the eye- 
a certain number, of : these are and wash yp« got in the local rag or the 


how they compare, l n terms of p* you had with your crib-cracker 
with the .slang' buddy in the fleapir. or' even with 

- — This impression tiie broad in the knoddng-shop. thou 

js haifthtened by th* feeling that thls ls for you. UnEortunately it will 


general currency, 
of other activities. 


iif» term one pa* . ever met. and a M ot ufelp you lo explain that you met 


cese Epi*. the conjtetitibh tha^ ^* 11 ^ 


end colloquialisms here bW« d miic! 
torohder sodal ‘'-base,! hlttbKcaUy, 
Itiian In' France:. . the purely !iq^ 
’ pressloplSIIc level on* has the. feel* 
ina tbat a BW deal of English 
currbtit 'slang {*• of trtiddle-clas; 
bright, in fact that It la tha result 
pf, an bimatic from alitlsL 

Origin! speh- nl the publiu tcbool!' 

, the bfltgers 1 uiftSs, ot* the ward roefm, 

- father (htut from the sergeants 1 mess 
jjr the lower dftek, These Inuef 

« roupings, seem ttnntujage y pry. well 
n the Whole ivitb traditional fpnns 

f )f «Hbqu’j<tiism o^ obaceuity, Ifan' 

pg thpl trocpa*. ejf prijtiqattag- n?w 

ion® 


W Ufwwd here, Ayhile many terms •’ phrase onjWeyK put if you went for 
pigovihg wide - ; usage In ^othe^ f cMnky nosh first and then called 
specialised field!, 'but i till,' with a \ n «WpdQlf»t It. Will etill enable 
larga following, receive much lBsa'i;y° 1 u <0 tell the. tale in Frenth, v 

Asti gaafiM* Ata^HtaML ^ J, •’ A.<l« J m r \ ’ > • \ „ 
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generplijr treatment. Oddfcf : flnourit , r. Quite apart fi-om serving. as- an In. 
the :.mast widely lenbwn pung tern dispensable palrt of the equipment 
y f vL^' « t 1 * 111 ? 8 ?C®nch Students, this 


.! a y Wi. " xub-: dictionacy should become part o( the 

marine » if,: nbtjniebtioned. : To a^oury • of--. every Virauriator jbf 

sSsrjsa .fa. asSMsawi: 


iwliicji qombs. 
lore . 
*nd 


cart 


fi.oltt of tMs fblec- H™ ;wrliteh in ihe Ainerican or 

asbiiSSt’-” 


in.iKMi quiuva..' badlyi 

.tioti. there is. ..the ; WoMd of sports 


2 «o>Wors » A “blower* w » “iVamB 1 ;, Pt* ijbt baen’ . ?nitroly’ rX 
««» hut billy the , most endurin' 


Quaclwys ” and M Japanesa L<.«,qu)sr enaurme 

mas Trees’’ imuh. b* known to qt? Mh /(properly) token IndudS/Tt 
-least as many pflople.is ere "you- should be vpwilbU, therefore tn 
Sen/-. , ” IW-pipii.rl', “Kiclaan ", m*. a .PMsaSj Sood ffi.'tloS 
- phy./’, .and' other -» — -e 


. - u - ... E*iU» pE-tiie drug 

culture... . isms .with If, just, w it aljould be to 

i-. -- - - widely used term 1 translate one of Frankie HoWerd's 

es A grekser ’V maajiihg aTypbo hi ■crint«. , anir»i.»f w ® 


Eved- auch a widely _ _ 

“^ Jv^paeor ’Vmaajung h Jypbo'in acrlpte. 'and tiiat could' cemlrl^uoi 
; k> Wther Jacketr Who 'lank* as If- toasitid of any other. EngHah-Freftdi 
: die , cidW «. ^tnotoridka ’’ ' (to quart dictionary at present. av&ilaML ^ 
my; teenage ihforiaont), dupv aioi .'• 1 

mgrit ia-. menti on, 'iigitiiough otheA 1' rank Healey 


Heroic Viking adventures 


Eglls Saga 

translated aud edited by Christine 
Fell • 

Dent, £4.25 = 

ISBN 0 460 10251 6 ' 


Egil Skallagrimsson, the principal 
character in this medieval Icelandic 
narrative, probably corresponds as 
closely as any saga hero to the 
popular image of the Viking. As he 
stalks about Norway, England and 
other parts of the Viking world, he 
shows himself to be a violent, brutish 
man, ready to kill Or malm ln return 
for the. slightest insult, eager for 
glory, and gold. It is true that Egil 
occasionally nets from kindness arid 
friendship, and once appears- like a 
knight in shining, armour to save a 
girl .and her .family from a -rough 
and importunate .suitor, '.but such 
episodes are littie more than an ex- 
tension of his Viking adventures. . 

Yet Egil was hot only a Viking 
warrior. He was also a poet, and 
his saga contains many of Ills com- 
positions, both longer poems and 
occasional verses. - Although the 
saga was not Written in it* present 
form until the thirteenth Century 
and Egil himself lived in the- tenth, 
faW scholars doubt that most of the 
poetry attributed to EglJ is gemv 
•inely bis. Unlike much other Ice; 
laudic verse of this period,, it bears 
a reidarkably personnl starah. ln- 
Egil, i? one .Qf the f^W.indi- 
v i ldu *^ w- ®merg& i ^rom th e ; Viking 
Age,j*ud hi*' famous ‘lament for the 
dqath of his son, Sonatorrek, is the 
earliest known poem from! the Ger- 
manic world in: which dpep personal 
.feeling* qra avowed to!. dominate. 

ij ttot only Worth reading 
f. Q J- *’• ! The pros* narra- 

tive is amqng tue finest. pieces 'of 


saga writing, and scholars have (a j 
quently suggested it was written k ?- 
Snorri Sturluson, author of Hiiai f 
krfngla, the famous history of ft ; 
Norwegian kings. 

Miss Fell's translation ii b 
fourth English version of Egils Sv 
to appear, though only one of ts 
other three, by Professor Gwj* 
Jones, ii at all recent. The pr«£ 
translation aeoms to me to b« * 
best, because it is as accurate, loot 
and readable as Professor Jontft 
yet follows the original Icelaow 
more faithfully. Mise. FellViW? 
has the added advantage thM E|^ 
verse has been translated ' of. * 
Eugllsh poet, John Lucas. 

Scaldic poetry i>- 
difficult, some would say 
to translate. Apart from n*w»* , 
word-order quite unlike m ■ 
Icelandic prose «nd * n ' lD S 
metre with alliteratioti, 
ana Internal rhym®( it rellitW^ 
on au elaborate system w , 
phora known as “kenning.^,' * 
of which are based op “ * 
stories and beliefs whldiftiJJ? 
part of n modern readirs 
ence.- Unlike m*uy BkJ® JRS 
Intors . of Scaldic verse, 

- c..i .1 . ins prow- 


given' caroful diought U> 


leilns and adopted,- 
approach: to produce KJ.. 

widen are close to the 
in. form, sense and tona o»«" j 
not in tlie details of JJj- \ 
phOrs", This! is' a great j 

ror the reader who Is ; 

to read Egil'e poems i 

Students of Ola • Norse : and “r 1 
manic literature are .gwen »" t , 
di cation of h0w, tbf j 

phrased . 01 tn a ■ . 
accompany the M8® 


The Volume r als'o"c^taiw.« ^ ! 


• nb'- 

introduction, ( notw on. tlj® JJL j- 

1 ems of ttanslating both tbep^ j 
and the verse; m*ps, a / 

table, a select '.bibliograpW g 
:es of personal. ; y 


indices ' of personal fl ^ d . y 
names and : is ' ad attractive!* p, ’' f 
dttced book. . ' r " : / ' V ■ 

. . ' 'r ; ; MichacJ Bimfs f 


• lr 1 . . ■ . I . 

This week’s reviewers 

. 1" . it . 1 . 1 . I • • • • 1 . •' * "I* : • 

Shelia Patterson ft I" 

search. fellow at 


Margaret Kenna lectures in social 
a^g^logy a*, university CoUege 

JPjiSt ,y ach i n 1 lectures iu politics 

wA SSr 51 :?? of Ht,ir • 

0 lecturer lu law 
™ University of Kent ; 


search, fellow *t untyersjij.^ 
London and is 


luumn homuuwi 

terly journal “NeW 

F. B. Singleton '*■ 
the school 


S ean studies n ^'7 Ul 
radford and 
post-graduate school of 
studies there. 


The British Council 


invites applications for the following posts : 


Lecturer in English (Egypt) 


Cairo University, Department of English 
Graduates in English or Modern Languages with THFL 
qualification and several years TEFL experience. 
Salary : £3,385-£4,264 pa, tax free. 

Benefits : free furnished accommodation j overseas 
allowance. Two-year contract. 75 A U 59 


Lecturer in English Language (Mongolia) 

University oE Ulan Bator 

Graduates with TEFL qualification and relevant teach- 
ing experience, Ability to use language laboratory and 
knowledge of audio-visual techniques and methodology 
essential. Single male candidates preferred. A know- 
ledge of Russian or Mongolian an advantage. 

Salary : 850-950 tugriks per month tax free (no ex- 
change rate available), understood to be an excellent 
salary, plus sterling subsidy of £1,374 pa paid in Bri- 
tain. Benefits : free accommodation ; employer’s por- 
tion nf superannuation. Contract for one academic 
yeur. 75 SU 88 


Lector in English (Hungary) . 


Eotvos Lorand University, Budapest 
For September 1975 .... 

Arts graduate from j university In Britain with rele- 
vant EFL experience. Single -candidate's only, prefer- 
ably aged 30-36. . 

. Salary : 3,800 Eorliits per mouth minimum, • tax free, 
sufficient for living expenses, plus sterling subsidy of 
£1,37*. pa paid in Britain. 

Benefits : free acconmiodatlou ; medical scheme ; em- 
ployer’s portion superannuation. Ten' months contract, 
renewable. 75 SU 87 


Return fares' Or* paid. Local contracts are guaran- 
teed by the British- Council. 


Pfegse ..write, .briefly stating qualifications and 
length , of appropriate experience: quote -relevant 
reference nuibbeii for further details and an appli- 
cation forth tp The British Council (Appoint- 
ments), 65 Davies Street, Lpndon W1Y 2AA. 


RICHMOND COLLEGE! 


, The Chairman of the Board of Governors, Vtcc-Chaucellor 
Edwari' ' ‘ 


--ward Mai da ad Wright. LL.D. (St, Andraws and Penn.), 
•mvitcfj applications for the- post of Principal of Rkhmond. 
’ College. ■ 


. Applicaau must be ciaiUiatcs of a University ln tho United 
-Kingdom and have had wide teaching anu administrative 
cvperienda lb further or higher- education - in Britain. 
Efcporleflce of the American educational system would ba 
wad vantage. .*•„*' ' ■ ' ‘ “ • 

T h a .Principal Is responsible to the Trustees and the Board 
ut; Governors, for officlent admiulstruiiou', and continued 
development of 'tlie' COlldge' and serves as its principal 
academia-, officer, Richmond College is; - Independently 
_ imoppoja ted. In .Washington D.C, and derives its degree 
Eranung,, tights:. from the Board of Higher Education, 
; wqsltington d.C. Currently the College has 200 residential 
‘ ^enUj- moist df Whom -are American, In tfi'a first, second 
. Wd. third . year \ of degree courses, A further 5.0 foreign 
' Students ftp* •'.engaged in English laogiiage and pre-englucei f -, 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF ART AND DESIGN, 
DUBLIN 


The Imattl nf I Ik Lulk-ac Mivilr- Ii|<|)l’i(ill<in» ir.nn Miiliihly nulll- 
tirJ cniiilidiii's tnr the fnlltminK |*»»I : 


LECTURER 


IN THE HISTORY 
AND THEORY OF DESIGN 


AppUcaat, tlinulj hold a deprej in niiiir a.fc.'t At tllolnry of 
Art sad Dettsa kIUi spcciulUattou In Jolvn. »r the theory nf 
design, end preferably a po.u-araJtiatc i|ua1llicatlon. He at alia 
<vU) have liad innie irnctilau experience, and an rwiraitn nf, 
and tnti-reU In. the xpreial -.lihllnig,-, pnstd bi ilia art tcliooi 
Altuntion. 


The Faciiliy nf History of Art and De.Ugn and (-ninplenitnlary 
Studlex bos been in upc ration tor a uliort lime only, and the 
succMiful applicHtu will ho expvctud (.« wake a cuuslderaltlo con- 
tribution lo coi me planning mul atlmlni.:iruli»n. 

Salary within the rnnge 14,IM| in Lt.74«. 


AppllcalInnH and further piirli.'iilnii . 

tu Serretary, National (’•■Hear uf \ri und llnlgn, klldan Street, 


may he •■bialnrd fnnn : 


Dublin 2, Ireland, 
t'omptc'ud funn-. Umuld he iCIi'incd not Ivu-i iIibii ll.l Jul>. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF AKT AND DESIGN, 
DUBLIN 


The Rturd uf l lie Cnllego Invites applicatinn.s fnun 
suitably qualified candidates for the following post : 


HEAD OF 

FACULTY OF DESIGN 


Applicants should hold a degree, or Its equivalent, in 
some area nf Design, Architecture, or Engineering, anti 


preferably a prist-graduate qualification. He or she will 
have a strung record of Industrial or commcrtldl work. 


and experience or edit rational organization, or manage- 
ment, Is essentlul. 


The Faculty uf Design Is undertaking a considerable 
expansion of student numbers, and a major programme 
nf course development. Tlta College anticipates a move 
to new premlxes within the next three years. Tlie 
Professor or Design will therefore be required lu play a 
major purr In tlie management team. 


Salary wLlliin tlie range £4,492 to £6,294. 


Applications and furl her particulars may be obtained 
from : 


Ttat Secretary , National College of Art & Design, 
Kildare Street, Dublin 2, Ireland. 

Completed forms should be returned not laLer than 3 1st 
July. 


TOWN of TRALEE 


'. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Application^ are Invited far tlie following permanent 
wholc-titne teaching posts 

(«) Lecturer, Scale I, In Mechanical or Production or 
Agricultural Engineering. 

(b) Lecturer, Scale I, in Accountancy 

(c) Lecturer, Scale I, in Business Administration 

(d) Lecturer, Scale I, in L.tw 

(e) Assistant Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
Salary : 

Lee Liner, Scale 1 — Married 

Single 

Assistant Lecturer — Married 
• Single 


E3, 816-I5, 261 
C3,697-£4,923 

£3,383- £4,827 
£3,3 19- £4,530 


Qualifications will bt* in accordance with terms of 
Memorandum V.7, of the Department of Education, 
Ireland. AU posts are subject to the sanction of the' 
Department of Education. * 


Applications, oq tlie official form, and .further inf orma- . 
.don . available from- the .undersigned. Complete^ 
applications should be lodged with me by not later' than ' 
Monday, 28th July, 1975. . ” - 1 


Central Technical School, 
Mbydqrwell, Tralee* ■»?. 
.‘Co.vKercyi Ireland. 


; j.'FALvriy,:e.E.q.;- ; 


lOUGHBOROUGK 
UNIVERSITY Of 
TECHNOLOGY 

PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 


• ! - BATH 

THE UNiVKIISt l V 
'tejuiorti ■»» invlird c 0 r 


»iudy i» in uvn .* 
i.ui potioriiunro and ondaui-n- • • 




Application* ui«- iiivtied lor 'tic 
2*«l ut Plattainx mu4 lJi»\ut«iyuieu« 
nffidcr iu thi. Kmuw^ Office i»f 
. l!ic Uiiivcnlfv. iu tin ffrtp»m>tbtc 
- in ilic Uiiccmr uf Wurli for 11 II 
A.-gicuti nl new builitirtH dccelon- 

mint AppIkunK si he quali- 

tleU ' stcliltecw and prefcrshly 
,1-u, dd invwc* —'I ue tunticr; 

'■miolifiLiillua iclexanl !<■ Uni^cl'ity 
.ciunntw plajinlnu.i " u< 


• r i n <|1 ?fl , a . .hOUtd Hold, or 
°* p 5 rt pht.iln. a. lirti.or 
oood second class hon'juts <u>- 
nwe tn oiitior Blodipnilstrv ,>r 
Phynacotiay.-aud will be :i>v 
uroicd tq reqlsicr for ■ iHyiier 


eurrl- 


AppilcaitonB with , 

cututn . vtu o and llm nunuw uf . 

.SfcT.fe..Wx4Vffl , TS1 

Clavarrnn Down. Haiti. 


jpprg|irime rtpcrlencu 
rlw person 


person iijipi’inlcd "ill tnH-Ue 
un .pace Bll'-K:aiuiii, dei'cliipriient 
^nd plmnlna and will bait uwer- 
«iver uunsut turns and <nn- 
jtraoiun well uv Iwlnu raspon- 
..sibh: fur lu-umiallnu retevant 

. approvals wiilt Incut auttyurilin. 

. utilities and the LTnlvervliy OnnM 
'Cuirtmltuv. InliiHlIy the appoinuc 
; will Kino fisv-u ntonauerlsl raspon- 
, .'•ibilitlL-4 fur- ifio rtutinienpnce ■ 
I ■ wcilop >'l the .. . 

■ ifllurj silhln vali- U.TOHJ.^Wf 


.BELFAST . 

THE QUEEN'S UNIVF.HS1TY 




IN ASlRnPllYSH 
' Applications are Invtiod for 

Kver r .««». ra ’.i , ' , tt 

und ■■ Appmaj... physics.. Itio ' 


appoInld^_ wfll entry out 

‘ Inisnipf ot rhqn- 


. luiidcr- . rsi-ibw., aew higher wdrt: 
-tpartUlli- weed). pirtiourd reqaesis 


; Jur furllitr. JiHalls and ’spnlivallon 
•' fumrt lu Asvlsiuntj- R«irtiira.p, 
in.-tnibil-iha1eai) . ref : rf, M 2K. . . • 
■ l4nidiihi)ro*tiii: » AmrwrlM 


SSs&.3» : • 

aroup. . wlumi, curritai nro,- 
..gramme tncl lidos, fjlah - r,solS- 

Is&jsanffB w&asf 

.■nrauiid-basMl and aruiiiiic ab- 
; ,plannod . ; 

tiamlldiiics slinulit 4 


; • J • 







• ,:7 . !. : .'••• • !.• . ’ : 

I.--' •* 



» - .p- — ...J 


Ph.D. doprea anil have- wstiir 
- irionci 


rolpvnnt osuortV-ncr tp sii-t 
inwopy, ' opUi'i* 'nr .iMiig 


• ■ THE university of hull : . 

INSTITUTE OE 
MODERN DUTCH STUDIES 


m. 

IAN 


ArplliMtiviu flro Invited' from- sJnJIihlcv w-illi appruprutu' miplIfhwtliMiV 
(11 any Bald uf Motfara Dut^Ii -flmllci fur .Ilia Wnt of !>(recb)) ,| Of life 
fustliula lu be Mtablkliad tpw 1 Ocluher 19/1 vh!i -.fundi prtivfiUJ. 
hy The JLcverliuIme Trnil 'Blind. Tlie Ulifcior will liera rlwt tiflo fad 
ftatlH Of-Pwloww .in the UnivervUjfv 


HiO ' Initial '-'alary vyill he HUWn .lbe' ranue per anniuu 

plus' ei«h. isereriw as eiay, be. .nationally . iiidced- before - ^ Qdtabqr. 
iWJ, tagelUer with. -FSSUjIiSS Bcnetih, ■> ■ '"-I;. , • 

ApplicAUons it;, copies) ablns: JeCyilv-nt 3ga. pumiFicatirtnit apd - 
QxperleiKD tufriher with life- rtoirtei : ot three frit reck ■ <HuuM Kt? isM : 
tjy : 2nd Aujiu&t; ITO-Tii Um R**hU«r. The tinlveniiy : uf' HuH. Hull* 
HUfl- 7KX’,- (runi wliuai (Ortlftr IMlKiifiin. niii> be utuafned. « 


KIRMING1UM ; 
mi: pNfVLTtejTy ■ 

Aopllqpltona nre ’Inytird Jiir 

f« a h^l^nr or jSjahVA 

GuAnu ana id ftjnATyME. ,ror 

asss&i.naai 1 ; : 

run wccewrol !»nuflj:«br win 
raronro wllt-po Ulv3n iq.n cart; 

esps' 

Arur d 1 . wi ■ 

npciTnui ro-nuniy,. • 

Sjjlary.un ihn afiilo £3.1.1 n 
lu fi.i .hmu itnwor iisrti. ulus <. 
in nub old uiiiii-nii .iim suoor- 

bnntmtlDn. 

AnpllLeilona <st« iQnirji ■ 

■in (ABHlrtr-— - -*- 

r>lvt>rH|iy_ 


phyaflVj {; . 

.S-llnry, w-lll tin iM<pr.nilriii qn 

to d ca??®! 1 ’ t’er* b/mSSR MI\"r 

ho: for onn ..year but is rv-nnw- 
atiln a pn unity |or Up to thp,p 
. yuan. 


’ rtiitilit alien*. g Ivina lull 

nulalw of ncmlrjiHC id earn unit 
cKporliinco, toqrrhcr -with ' the 
namna-nr two morace. slianitl 

UiiTveraliy , ar fioUAV. !|"!f.tnt. 


ffn. 'AinHiuni ’ i?Omt J r 

1 i|triiiinnti.<ii» 


-CARDIFF 
V nre iiKiyciifltry not.i.tflfc 

. q4faKtmbNV q>- jKiuiuxi: 

- AppltcaUpm 410 JuviiihI 'for 
lira- ^ 

whth^ ^Ultuiea rldo* Inhip 

uf Ihe PnjM)rimiSht af : Pa!iucd; ■. 

parUcuiari ' Brrtn the 


I XL. to whe 


anther with the. nnui.ua flf7li»rc6 ' 
;rqfvrei4. ahnulij bu sent by JUifi 
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Universities continued 
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SAUDI ARABIA 

MEDICAL FACULTY 
UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH 
PRE-MEDICAL SUBJECTS 

The Medical College of the University of Riyadh lias 
nn liiMho of about 10U siudem*. annually. 

Women Mud on is, accepted for die first time In Ilia 
academic year L974/75, comprise a (idle over one third 
of the animal Intake. 

For the time bdne, men and women students . receive 
lhcli- pre-medical Instruction In see related Classes. 

The language of instruction is English. 

Applications are Invited to fill post# to afford separate 
Instruction to men and wunion students in the following 
I nu- medical subjects : 

CHEMISTRY 
Assistant Professors 

(2 pends) 

PHYSICS 
Assistant Professors 

(2 pasts) 

PHYSICS 
Associate Professors 

(2 posts) 

BIOLOGY 
Associate Professor 

(1 post) 

BIOLOGY 
Assistant Professor 

' (1 post) 

,QpalltIca.lkmji & Experience 

Applicants tor posts at Associate Professors should have 
nqt ieu than 5 yHir, teaching experience %l University . 
Iqvel. . • . . , 

Applicants for posts of Assistant Professor should lie 
In possession of a Doctorate and iiaie had some teaching 
experience at University level. 

Monthly Sality Scales lit Saiidl Etryals (tl-approxl- 1 
mately SR8.4) ore as follows : 

■ Associate Professors : 4, 800 x 200-5,800 
Assistant Professors : 3,600 x 200-4,600 

AunustI Housing Allowance : 

Associate Professors : SR17.000 
Assistant Professors s SRIS.OOp 

Instalment Allowance * (Given once only on first 
appointment) fs 50% pf entitled bouslhg allowance. 

Gratuity t After '2' years dt aervtco, a gratuity, at the- 
rate or a half month’s salary for each. year pf service - 
will be given. Froth the 6th year onwards, the gratuity 
fs, at the, rate of ode moiHh’i calory por year of ser- 
vice, dating from commencement of service with the 
, UhlvertHiy pf Rlya<%The rate win bt based pi\ flie 
1 - last salaiy attained before Separation, and will be applied; 
to all uvs yeara served. • . r 

m. 

Currency’ In Saudi. -Arabia Is’ freely .convertible, and 
thete, ST* no .^strlttlons ohity hjaiiifer. 

1 ATina'ai Leave pasuges are provided. . • . 

' meS^ara?o^Krad^^ ^ renewable,; Second-, 

- Applicants will bo required to agree for Curricula vitae 
'being circulated (o' their respective referees. , 

Detailed applications (3 copies) including a curriculum 
v vitae and toe names of three referees to be sent, as 
.’soon as, possible to i 
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AUSTRALIA 


UNIVERSITY 
Porili, VV astern Au 


MI ’HOOCH 


r la commuted to tar.inu a 
sli apurMCfi to higher educa* 
i, with ilia float of respond; 
rilrodlv la Iho conditions 


tusirjtln 


{.It Ain IN VETERINARY 

clinical sruDias 
i not. E.N. 03-13 • 

Murdoch Untvorsliy. Western 
Ausiralln's second uiiimillv, 
njiiitllfil ns Ural aludonls In 
lohruury. 107A. 'tho Uulver- 
ally la committed la laUnu A 
fresh 

Hon. - 

Ino rtlroclly _ - 

a ml nerds or nip loir i worn mill 
roniuiy. This in rviiutlod in 
ndniiiiion poikius. ora.inl/s- 
llonul elrur I ores. progniiiiu ns 
or alinly. r<hl 1 090 ;>li Ira of 1>'ncli- 
lng nnd rrcrultniom of imir. 

Ann lie .ii Ion s arn milled Tor 
■ iiiid I 'Urn out In Iho Hbovn-nien- 
llpnoil chair anil II is anticipator! 
Hull IE will bo IBKnn up In early 
] 47ft. The appalninc will bn 
expoctad to Mm a malar rule in 
drvnli#;ilng undi-rgrariuBio leach- 
ing in Ills or hor Hold, lo on- 
couraao Interdisciplinary studios 
nnd ID Implomnni praormiinies 
of research and msoircli train- 
Inp at Iho hlghosi loiols. 

The fourlh Amirsllan Voior- 
inary Bchuol. roconlly ostab- 
nshed ai Murdoih Untvrrsily. 
will have a class also or < 18 . 
11 Is headed by I'rornssor Robert 
it. Dunlop and la comnrlsnd of 
two Inlorlockino divisions. 
Vfiorlnary Bioloey led by Hro- 
fnsstir J. Men. Howoll and 
Anplloil Voierln«ry Medicine lori 
by Professor M. E. Naim. Hie 
advorllsed uaslllon Is In tho 
Inner division. The onnolnire 
will hi- Inialvml In all asnc< is 
of nlnumno iho curriculum, 
sl.imnu, rrscnri-h and service 
rtlpcclH In a milled voieriuary 
medicine anu surgery. A 
reoMirnble vnierlnury qualifica- 


tion. raniblnad 


clinical. 



- eilabl Illimani 

?. r ." veioilnary practlco and 
llulann with profeailonal col. 
PMauoi to cnaiiro ndequiis e\- 
nnsiirc or stiirionia to Meld 
problems anil citnlcAI cates. A 
r-linitfij | leuchlnp and research 
fnclllty drain nod by ouisiandtng 
liilernnilonaT consultants Is In 
an ailvaniod desiun stage and 
should bo rnndy Tor occupation 
hy late l*»77. 

. flenrrn! : Murdocli Untver- 
ally, Iho srennd to bo eslali. 
Ilaned in, lv'oaiorn Auilrafla. 
wna coniiliuicd In July, iutS. 
and enrol l Pit Ils first OIKJ 
underarndiialo and 60 noal- 
qrailiinro Mudenii in robruary 
or Ihia year, n la ox pec Inn 
that Jin enrolment will incrrnsn 
lteadlly lo roach approximately 
1 .WO undnruradualtis and 3»jo 
poitgraduuirs In 1078. 


The 

plan* — 
in Ilmen is 


unlvoralty'a educational 
and nolicloi Include con>- 

. v -His to a broadly baiad 

Ural year of undernroduaie 
aiudi'.' lo tho devolopmeni at 
Inlcrdlflclpllnary programmes of 
atiidy, lo iho provision or ox- 
Icrnal atudloi. lo ■ more than 
usually flexible admissions 
policy, and Ig nrofoaalonal pro- 
Brammoa In loachor education 
nml veterinary science. It Is 


tde 1,10 

Salary : 
annum- 
furlhor information 


SA23.fi60 por 


. f urthor Information abmil 
ihls oppoiniinonL, tha unlvorsliy 
and inn conditions or appoint- 
mom. including provision for 
superannuation, aludy leave. 
iravalling and . rarrtoval ox- 


PDitsoa, mny ud obi 
IJis. He to alary Oe: 


nd .raitioval ... 
Ho obtained Irom i 


ino. h ewaiary uenerai. asso- 

Th ““- WC1H QPF. oi ' 

sonnpl Otflcflr. 

tn dupllcata. In- . 


Square ,.U»ni . 

Wcsiern Australia 

eluding all rofovanf Injofriialfon 
and iho names and addreaflaa oi 
no lo. thwe relnroea, ahoul ' 
autsmlltad at Boon — 
to ino Porjcmnol OI 

ona runner- reference 
ould aont to In* 
or Commotiwiailh 
London office. 

. The chulng. iUi« fc 
Ilona la 10 August; 


niriva, . unj. 

- copy ■ aljould 
. Association ■ 
■ Univorsltla*. 


le.for a^llca- 


brAdfoRd 

.THE UNIVERSITY 




AUSTRALIA 
MONASII ITNIVLflsnY 
Melbourne 

CHAIM OF GEOGRAPHY 


a ipllcallons aro Invited for 
■air of Geography, follow- 
ing Hie reslanuflon. oi 


Up an MPPolnlinent Ai Iho tJnli 
vorsiiy of Hriiisli Columbia. 
While applies I Inns ironi can- 

J lria ms whom In I ores in llo In 
ny iwri ol iho sublrri will bo 
woVninod, pro lor nn co may bo 
uivnn lo a liunidii gongrnplier 
with nu Inlerosi In Ino loss 
dnvnFineil connirlos. particu- 
larly In SoulIiDHsl Asia. 


'I buro are (ivo cpalrs at 
proiom In iho tHhiriinonl. Tlio 
lmw urofussor will bo expoc- 


ind. In Sdiliiion to taking purl 
In unilvrgradUBlo and graduAlo 
lea l 1 ilng and in roaoarch, to 
aci as chairman nf ilia Ueparl- 
moni In roiaiion with Ihe cur- 

I cni chairman. Professor M. J. 
.0011 n. irom wliuiu furlhor In- 
fonuarion may bg obtained. 

Salary. SAiiA.nhO per 
annum. SiiutTaniiuallan la 
based on nn onduwmcnl asanr- 
anco sc 1 1 o i ii h. the employ no and 
employ or lontribuilng & por 
Coni and ID por cant roipoc- 
llvc-iy- 

In forms i ion on apiillcailon 

I irocodure and further parllcii- 
sra may bo obtulnod from the 
Acadcmlr ncolstrar, Monash 
University. Clay ion, Vlciorln 
3108. Australia, or lliq Socre- 

B ry-Goneral, Asioclnllon of 
Dinmonwrallli tfnlvorstllos 
(Aiipls. i. 36 (iordon Squure, 
London WCJH UPF. 

Aiipllr.il Ion i alioii lil roach Hio 
Academic Ucgi»irar nol latur 
Ilian Svpioiiiber 13, m7G. rhe 
Ooiinrti rosorvai iho right lo 
inat-o no nppolninioni or lo 

upolr 

I.igo. 


oupoini by Invlinilou «i uny 

ai.iuo. 


CARDIFF 

|lNlvr,liaiI%’ COLLEGE 
CIIAMt IN WELSH UI8TOHY 

Aunllcailons are invited for 
Ilia Chair of Welsh History, 
Which cnrrlos with it llio llead- 
inhi of the Dcparimom. Fluoncy 
In llin Wolsb unguaao la uson- 
llal as nil caursos aro afforod 
in both Englisli and Wolah. 

Tlio nnw profossnr will lake 
up his dull»» In .lauuary. 1M7D. 
or ae soun as uosolbie lhoro- 
allor. 

Salary will bo wltllln the 
profassorlal range. 

AppUcatlona. logeihor with 
a nr 

of 

ly Coll o go. P 

Cardiff cn 1KL. from whom 


tlio ' riaiiiei and ' oTl drosses br 
lUld DO 

Box Vfii 


r bo for- 
ward od lo run Registrar, Uni- 
versity Coll o go. P. 


ilirog feiofeos, atiou 
■varni 


furlhor 


he 


organized around aix schools or 
study i Education, Environ- 
mental and Life Science* . 
Human CompiunTcaUan, Milha- 
niallcal. and. Physical Sclimcaa. 
Social Inquiry, end Velorlnnry 
Siudiesi. rumor ihnn Iho more 
tradlllonal faculllos and deuart- 
nienla. 

Murdoch Univarslly Is local ml 
aouih of tho Swan Rivor. 1A 
kliomatro* from the centre oi 
Perth., on a 1T4 hectare carnnui 

(M; “n nBMurusfia- - - 
« r „ W*asbr m 


liarilculars may 

obiAlned. Closing dolo Tor 
applications 1H August, 1C<76, 

Please quolo ref. 0344. 


DUNDEE 

TUB UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Hi ore Is a vacancy for ■ 
RESEARCH TELLOW In lhn . 
above Dopsrimont, la warlt with 

a css or A. D. B, nkrr an a 
y of Numoiical Soluilons of 
Non-Llnoar Probloma In Slruc- 
lural Dynamics, 


Ideally. . 


plica n Is 


should 

expert- 


have pravlqua P ,reseaiTh expert 
ence io Ph-D. level In ehglneor- 
Ing, computing or, numerical 
msihcmaiRa, but applications 
from Honours aradualos without 
sucli experience will bo wal- 
rus 


The appointment la financed 
by a grant from the Ministry ol 
Defence and to available for 5 

year* from 1 October 1970.. 

lal salary, on Ociobor 
las llo be Increasnd 
ber 19781 will be bo- 2 
,B09, and E a.Aia p.n. . 
. with p acing dopen- . 
lualincaiiona and ex- •, 

should ba aont by aS~4hjy 1078 

» Tho Bocretary. Tho unlvar- . 

ly, Dundoe DDX 4liN. 


V *rhe lnlllal sola 
1974 scales 
from October 
twoon BI.B09 
piua.RaAO, 


deni on qualii 
rlencQi . 

Applltallona. conlalnl 


names' of iwo refer 
log . .Haforenca 


lea. anouia.ne 

SsEtTb - 1 • 

. HUropa or 


HULL 

. THB UNIVERSITY 
iNSfrrUjE^^HEALHi t 


ably 

raq 


RESEARCH STAFF 

TWO GRADUATES thriller- • 
«y . poil-hlgher deortei are . 
flUlrsd to work with _ Dr. . 

ornVniSqd National <th fiu'3i ; 

Strylca. 

.lj la Inlendod to mikd one 
nipr ■nn 


:<<oi3rt .wlioin ^nrjhftr‘')^i11ciilikri .'will- 'be available. 





. djffncUon. to study crystal, 
structures rsiavanl In CBranq- 
ganaaia. < 

’ _ Informal 111(11111401 la Dr. 
D. w.^Janes, School pf Chem- 
Istry f Bradford - SSABo,. nipn- 
lon 980 or 498) l funher 
la - 0 nd_ appllchtlpn foimi 


ltyi'*%,farr an “ to *-' ■ 

: 

itn!TSMIffi l *“ w . J 

-.FJB!tJ»W ^artlculara niaV ba 

tfj(l ii®) • 

® r ' ■ 4l.^ 0m .ia a ri C4U s° n 'S! - 


TRMPORAnV LECni^Btl lN 

{SOCIAL AD^iSniATWH 

\ hjvilrt for 

1 ■ on* year lamporary. post in. 

. ih* - DtpahmMiV ol BotUl- Ai* 
in inU if Alton Mid SoCW VWk Ab- 
fpgin JH ^4i»l«nb*r -W«. 
SAtoW. iAiJCTwaias 46 H*, Hto 
TtortMic»'' Ahd ■ SsdftBcauana. 

gHgt .'u* • **!•; sa.ua- 

I’drther rortifuMra , rofcy Iw’’ 
abutn*<r tmn tag , Sacraury. 
^Ivortlly-aaivat* Ui)Uiia, .BiK>-; 

»VI5SS:in ( - 1*>»tola;«w3lcs*.. 
lloru. 'tdoaiKor'VJWl fh4'nartiH 1 
'if three ntoysi, -.©iHna.MNii ' 

Tien* by-aaih Julr. 19^8.. , 
tfM ms Aittlt rtrargqeg £#>; 


Swbtol ; ; • 



HULL 

the UNiVEiiBiiY 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 

ApplICiHlons arn Invited fur 
iho iiosj of !.rf.ium:ii in me 
DEPARIMF.NT Of GHRMAN. 
Proforonce will be given id 
candidates wlib snuclai hnow- 
lodBe at Elglitoi'iHh-Conlurv 
Llleraluro. AUlihiigli t nndld/iirs 
Willi interests in other nsuucts 
ot t iorinnn sludles would hn 
considered. 

Salary senior C2.77B lo 
fifi.nau nor annum mu a 
■iiuorannuniion ben nil is. 

Annllruiions islv coiUohi 
giving doiAlls or afl*. qu.iii- 
flea lions and oxunrience. lu- 
gother wlih iho nemos ol Ihroe 
parsona lo whom reforeuca 
E*V,J!£ f i ,adn should be sent 
by lGih Audusi, 1973. 10 ih« 
Ronlatriir. University of null, 
[full HU6 7n.\. from wliuiu 
furlhor parilculjra nutv be 0 I 1 - 
iHinod. 


JAMAICA 

the I’Nivr'iisriY nr nn-: 

WLSl INDIL9 

Aiuillcalloiia nrn Invlird for 

Iftf-iwM o{ assistant ni:nia- 

JRAR In Hid Socrolnrlol. Aiini!- 
•hould i _ nosaoss a nnud 
dogreo and have hod rxnorl- 
one.D in udmlnhirnllnn. Dulles 
will- bo 10 uaiisi in the qpn- 

SS».. ‘JlSnhSSSSa or?w!? 

iiioiliiUo/i 1 (.| b,v University a| 
W '® 1 , 1 of, J.G ner «*ni of 
salary, if. however, iho staff 
iiicmhor urovldes his own 
acL-oniincidaiion. ha wilt bo pulii 

■ llowflncp °f 211 per 
FS 1 - 0 /. hli^enslonnbln unary. 
o™n? U c. ,', u<,v 8,1(1 travel 

gram. Family nnatagei, 

E j£l , * ,,c< j ."Rpllca lions calx 
f 1 P,P , “ t ‘ .Including curriculum 
Yj, 1 " 1 ’ A"‘} 1 ,J a nilng ihrco rolcr- 
b« sum as soon 
P® , noBslblo lo Iho Rnrlsirm 

Mona, Klnnsinn 7. Jamaica 

ah\ r i , | 0 rnn, UB .fc l,CU, “ ra 8re MVflH- 
h S.. s 7 ni ^ soiirro ami 
siiouicl bo oblolnod bofora an 
Biipllcailon ts maift. 


KEELE 

THE UNIVERB1TY 
LECTURESHIP in UOGIOLOGY 

Appllcalloni arn Invited tor 
leciurcship in Sociology. 

Candidates should ba inler- 
psled In now mothoda of learli- 
Ino as. wall ai In develonlnu 
’" lho i a , ,n “nv fleid 

sejs"wasg- r B i ,ciT y ° n nrfi 

Uj,™. 0 ! J 10 , 1 " 18 ,. «(, JLecfuror scum 
©-2. Hn lo C.4.HQA ncr aai\uu\ 

rovlaw f°* ,0 l d Povuiems lundur 

Apptlcailon forms and fur- 
n *, l :i, l 5 ul 4r* Irom the Ro B ls- 

o.'lVr. 1 "8-iJ ;n iYSi: 8l| F< kaele, 
Staffs . . 918 sun. 10 whom 
compioiod forma should be ro- 
turnod by llal July, 1976, 

KEELE 

THE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT Of CHEMISTRY 

o, W! 


commencing Tat Dciober. 1975! 

7 .U 1 iHfe'te 
IW.i'SjsFSBSiniWil 


aaisirtf 

LEEDS 

THB HNlVEH8rrY 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOORAPUY 

alloca- 
Awards 
— jb ploa- 
any further 


M.B*in.TO hJSg'i, 

Ihg Dopnrimanl would be 
' ■•n 1 ®, near from any funner 

1 ttSSiS W W 8 10 Professor A. ri 
raa wr as noil ag poulbln. 

LEEDS 

j. uNiv^nari’Y ' 

■SSiilSffk-P 1 ’ SNOMsil 

• h^l» T In w, J h 1 , l ,oc l!>l re. 

t w?h lla lh °ciimur fe?. 0 1 * Bn ,h 

m.Ul - nwf£ n ^ ln M onl wm br 

to C-l.SOa (under «viei7?. ,llfl 

'0 r a»ancajiumhor.3/l/bo“ 1 . 
: «ih- AuSSii^wk • pp ' ich,,D ^ 


lek^ester ‘ . 

T HB UNIVERSITY 
TUTORIAL ASSISTANT ■ 

D^APTOB^.^ p^roiiY 



r - 


_ . Vrid . gJuiSSijj 

wt 

aa Ironj iti.ii ,. d*n,< 


: MTGUAHRiliL ^NGl 

■ 4. : ■ r . ■: • T - rT • rr, . <• ■ 

• {• The aucceiaful cotuUdgie. frill ? 

■ i jnvettiwio aivecto of ihe ivnic- ; 


•V HULL' 

. TTfS UNIVERSITY . ’ ’ 

^NBTJTl^nr HEA^ii 

.■;RE0K a ffl}^oaT; 

[tobv 




Its 

"976, .1 b ° ,on, . by 21 >I 


^ London 

lNBTrruTE or raYcsj*^, . 
LONDON UNIVERSrry ' " 

"S2r» from October ir.7» 

pSf.S'TSSISiSS^ 
fife nS^rits 1 ^ 

"^ra'aiton 10 psyffiJuv”. 1 
laiiohi in cours^i Faf IWL h 

1 . Psychiatry, and to* M iP h . n 
' Nourochomisiry , . AdnU^ 
and colltthoralinn \Alli ?h.' 4 
Deuarimonia or ihe Iniiinu^ 11 

»B,e° msSSP 

fio« p« Jss 


yh b times iugher education supplement u.7.75 


23 


ry Wllhln If,, 


Universities 
ddtimied 

LONDON 

1 HE UNIVURSI I V 
si“ffi™OJID C^LEOB AND 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNtVHRSriY 

DEPARTMENT OF PlIVfllCB 
rxT'nniMiwrrAL ursnAncn 
ON SUPEIHLUIU 'lid 


Burling salAr 
raiigc*. including 
Allowance — - 
tnrtvr. 

Hirer, 

cnrdluu 

oKnorlonco: Huvlble 


1 nr mm no Lonifrin » fhiiu d du ncoivvu not 

S' Mfl* l S f W 16 a?s&T' l «s 


oni anq 
or l'5i 


-7(13 -i-ll 1 oxianilon aS I 


SI' ntDFG.-- J. 

niJf.a1fM r A llfiS’ llOLLEUC 

lha Senate . Invito , e nolle*. 
■Ians for Hir above Gliefr ten- 
HKr Hi lied ford Col leg a and 
slisched lo Uoldsinllha' Lol- 
tofla. Hom l October, 1973. 
or as soon as ooulblo iftore- 
tiier. Salary not less Ihan 
fGlOrt elua .C34Q- London 
HlowanLO and lliroahold auu- 
pionmnl. 

Appllcallons (10 copies) 
hiiu|d bu recoiled not la lor 

.. 1976, by 

Registrar 
* Lon- 

. ..ondon 

WG1E THU. from whom fur- 
ther oarllculars may ba ob- 
talnpil. 


Anultci Hons arc tnvhnd for a 
‘ RUSK AIICU 
11 ex- 

................ ills. 

hums, axperlenca or lnUHkolvm 
Incliiilquu 1* desirable. 'Inn noil 
I* financed by UHC on llnnso 
IA for npai-arrli and An-uonom 
Hloff and rijipolniintm will be 
tnr two year* In lhn first in- 
Hlunco, cxiuuddhla fur .1 third 
year. 

A plica lions. Including 3 brier 
curriculum vluv. Inn 01 nuhll- 
< -a lion*, and (lie n anion of (wo 
rnfcrOi'S, jo Pro lessor H. E, 
lfall. I'hc flthusii.r 1 . 3 hnr.t lory, 
Tlio University. Mandn-slcr 
MIA 9Pi.. 


monies non* are invited ro 
pnafdoclnral poxi of RL'BKAR 
A&siST ant 10 i«rUclpaie in 
lierliiit-nls an suparFlunf >1 


Lon 
01 
(luallmi 


roforenco HM/TUE 8 °' 


LONDON 

ui-srriELD coli£oe 

(Univarslly of Lopdan., 

ARTS flASED COMPUTER 
PROGRAMME ADVISOR 

Wostflald Collogo reqatm 
soiiiBona (o provide an aavtuti . 

BpiS®. “ffl SI 

pro I ecu Involving compiitoi. 


auccoasful appllcam 
gradnala who is onlhmiuitt 
aboiiL computer lechnlgun and 


. will ba a 
otilhniluik 

r ...hnlguos su 

who la capable or aftauviiT 
co mmun leafing this Inunil b 
athora-. Tha poll carnal in 
Important oducaiional imciln. 

eSSSFffffia! 

London wolghllnB l. 

paymaniai do ponding an >h 
ana qualifications 1 unitor it- 
view 1 , ‘ , 

Appllcalloni lo Dr. J. hues- 
Ingham. Personnel . Pffl 
Wostflold Collog 

A vonue. Hampa, 

W3 78T, from 

delalla may be oblalnid. 


LONDON 

I UK UNIYLTISITY 

WHEATS rONE CHAIR OP 
VinsICH AT KINO'S COLLEGE 

ihe Hannin Invltra npnllca- 
lluni tor Ida above flHAIH 
nfilch hocomaa vamnt Oclohcr, 
I'u6. flu, lialdor will ba Rooi) 

^Mhv ni'p,irtmnu.or p 


pfu* /ondon n °5lliwinco 

xml ihrnsliald supplcinoni. 

Apnllcotiona tio copies) 
11 , quid bo Ttcalved not Inlcr 
man 41 Dciober, 1978, 


thnr 


cafe £2,437 of 
13 (blclHOlSI 

and'inrsihoil 


snnel . Oninr. 
go. Klddirptn 1 
■load. Ifeia. 

1 whom (DflMf 


LONDON . 

THE UNIVERSITY 

aOLDBMmifi' COLLEGE 


Mfv 

Hnu», London. WClJi 71CU, 
ham Miiam furl her purllcutara 
mil tie oblnliied. 


MALAWI 

...ntK ijniykhhity 
U lftNCT.LLOll UOLLHOE 


MANCHESTER 
IT IK IJNIVTIHBI I V 

POSTDOCTORAL REBEAlfUl 
* ASBnnlATU (TUV.OmrUUAl. 

CDLLOIDBi 

AnnllrailonH Invliml tor mis 
iibui, Hpoiiboreil by lloxlnn 
inirriialtonal Lid., fur lasvarcli 
wlih Dr. B. Levine on thnoiy 
or waillna or porous powder*. 
A caiiillildlo aliould bn an np- 
pllml 11 uthc 111 . 1 llcl. 1 n. or a (hou- 
rniical chemtol, chemlrai pl,y- 
slt-lal or rheutlcal wmluepr: 
(-nuiiiedou uf aurfui-n chemlatry 
and llulu iiiorlianlc* and jxuna 
enmputing uxnarlancu apvan- 
Iudoouh. I 11 IIUI nonolnlnieni 
tor one voar siarllng In ino 
autumn: ronew.il exiinrind tor 
a second year lor suliabio * 11 - 
iinlnioo. 

Unlnry noi la** than £ 2.1 > n 
per annum plus ilirohhahl nn 
Lireasnt scales 1 'equlvaleiil to 
£9,776 on now scale* agreed 
by arbltroiinn. aublact to lur- 
ihnr rovtow) . SmcmnWiiiinn. 

full applications wlih nxnioa 
of two roferoo* to Dr. 8 . Ln- 
vtna. Doparlnient nf Matinma- 
itcs, 'Hie ilnlvcrallv. Manchci- 
ler Mil DPI- 


oiiaWy. BcKm orBduc 
. i.»ndldaica should nava at 
in lionoura Jr ' 


NiCiERIA 

ahmadu bi:li.o univliishy 

inviiq'i tor 
manic 


rnttJ&Stma 


ducat Ion. 
j, at least 
oqraq In (Th- 
nlguer denraa 
ie. 


tlon and/or load 
■n a second 


wrare 




SENIOR 


ba wolcomad. 
Duties wIU Include 
UroBraphy to 


teaching 

degree 



SOCIOLOGY DEP. K - - 
New Cross. London 8E14 el 

,h. A js!ra«dif«a'^ 
pf.ntoJr 

ociobor. 1978, or qa-aoM-ilbr 
aa poaaHtlo, 1 

( 9? i-SS [ Mlnn. -for 

Allowance and £229.68 Wit*' | 

Ud. per annum. ; 


wrlio tor furlher dsl 
Dncloaliig a stamped addri 




’ .1 


LONDON 

,TIIE UNiyHnSftV!;. ' . 
KIND’S COLLSOfc 

pobtdo ®*nT“" F ", 

tSttP:', 
„ ss ajffte 

nnianln In aloebmie. njj 

nrA£.ij 

sunpnrtcd _ by „ the 
ngsaaroli Council. 

Solar' 
plus E&99 


■y iCrfla: 
sgo T or don 


K r iC? ,, Jfa , ., , d , ?P" D in Vwinwli 

ia to_ £1.332 por onnum 
ir slnglo appolnlan 
ao of (ax) and pro- 

antor^-h'o&Wfe 

' dratuuy of igpir SSi 

•iVWt'WP «m»t aupprannuallnti 
!- C n e ’11 . ‘Rtnaforublg Wlftl 

' CtW'fe J*® 

, sox 278. Zomba, Mdiawl. 
..ARRUconta resident In ILK/ 

... |K 


Candida lea should have good 
llmuiura DeqroB In nnnllsh/ 
i'rench. A higher fritrsq. e nn - 
ildorabia leaching °^S™} n E?* 

s£a 

nqittlona In i'rench, u CliEpIP 
Dlgtojnii would he an bdrenlafle 
end for 1 toil lions in RnpUah, ■ 
naitgriiduato ouallflcalfoM In 
Avmfled Uunul*iR-a or In enu- 
U»h J aa » r 

mi M bg 

■ will b_ -. , 
gllah/rronch. 


__ _ second bmnuana 

would be ...an ndvgnlage. 
ADupintgos will, bo rpq« 


.vahleBf- 

. _cp n ‘^"I®l rwncrfptJS 

Preliminary Course which 
pares atudonti 
SlBlriculailon B: 

fi"P'fl nr 

m 


Ufi 


annum 


slnor.v - — .... 

for the Joint 
.. -xamlnutian, Ui« 
nttnlnable 
'^1 Jovol/Hlghor 

,lary 'sralrs: Beninr !.«>- 
luror. NG.898 to NR. 730 per 
I (C4.7M 10 £8.0)1 aw 

S 

Bloritogi (£1 auirlmg _ equate 
Nl.4-3.1 The nmish Qovejn- 
inonT may ,«u pplomant 
In appropriate cates. Family 
psasagoa: yarioua allowances: 
superannuation, acnemo: bien- 
nial ovpnimia Inava. Dotallen 
applications ilwn coplos) . 1n- 
ciuJlnn a, eurriciUuin vliaa and 
naming three relarepa. should 
bo ronvardsd. by alrmoi^ not 


iielnu 

School 


nmg throe, niforapa 
__ ioiwardid 'by plri .„. 


JJj^_.bo obtained frora althBi 



Idant tn Unltfit 
olio send one 

iverslty Qpun- 

_ . Toitonham^ Caurt 
ndon W1P ODT. 


particulars may 
from oltlier addrasa. 


b* 


MANCHESTER 


tub uNrvEnsnv . 

WSTITU1 


NOBmCII 

’ UNtVERflri y or east anqlia 


AND . 

pine soys i.orwn par s; 1 • -i • 

r.rth'SWS*- 

pnyabtd. • I. •_ 


Appltofl.on. ehjjut^ 


to 

no, 

itL 

Btron 


w: 

rand. 


itoant k pf ■ M4' ^ 

Lohion’woa" ® 



• 1 . *«viuw ■ 

ffom; lot October 

? July 19’, 


LONDON 





s '/ul. wifcoOB '• 

Campd 9 n v, Hiil V R^af^S" Vah 


IBT'H 


lonOon 

geography dbp'a: 
RESEARCH' • ' 'jf' 

iSfssxT: Ttiirj 
■EsiBua.sis'iJp 


r'.fAiS'SWSW' 

• acrtlo £2.378 ip (fil 


cS»u"Lon35S"AUo „ 

&3lti July. 


, ; ' .Liverpool •v‘;. : 

TitB liillVE^fl 1 ?- ' . 

’ ■. o E fiiS 3 «SS 5 ' 0r . 

inTMENT. 

1976V *' 


will lie exacted to cw 

clulUnfl .tutorlaT field .a 

should 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

A Raiearcli Assistant la re- 
wind . With programming, xv- 
jwianga In rGRTRAN and tn- 
nniai combustion engine ilmu- 
tsilpn work. Tlio apnomtniont 
pe to a lain! Scionco Re- 
Cou.nctl project beiwoou 



year from lal October, 


... . 197: 

.'tindldBtoa should bo i|U3liilnd 
to loach nlnoiocnih and twenti- 
eth eontury English JUaraluiV. 

f nrtlcuuirly Uia nave), and/ or 
ngtUh drama. 


NOTTINGHAM 

IHU UNIVERSITY 

'“"TMS"" 

, Are you Intorostad In adils- 
liiu yuung adults on iniuiara uf 
lucaUonai choice in ih« widen 

aeiue. l.e.. Involving nluu- 
I tonal ex wall m o..cii|MUonsi 
elantonia 7 

line (insrnlial Is a parruptlie 
iiiiilcraiaiidlnu of minieni aspi- 
rmiou-i and micerialnitoa. Varied 
avparimen wlmiiivr u.itiu'd In 
I lie nubile Bcivlre, liiduairv. 
1 nmiiiurcii nr educailnn m llce- 
wlso u 111 1 iho rcquirijiiii.-iil. 

Tlio (insi is onnn tn ntaiiu- 
uic* nf unv iH«lpiinn. limuiiU 
Mii.ro in iv ho prefrri-nin lor nu 


illilitlnd u.lOl|ll*l. 


fill' iina 


l-JUO" I' 2H tu -IS. lhn vUrv 
Mule for Curnrri Advlaars is 
Vt.ii'-tf) in k.t.TUH Hlrartn tAi 
amt &3.T4.1 to t-l.fl.lH 1 Lira ile 
Hi plus tlirnahold iiayiui'iita — - 
limb acaln* bulna under review 
— but tho np 1 .0 1 11 in m 11 1 wilt be 
itiatlo inlllnlly In Grade IA. 

vuriticr partLcuura and apuil- 
liillon form from Bluff Appiilni- 
11111111 * Of Nut. Unlvomitv nf 
Noiilnghum UniviTsliv Park. 
Nniilngliuni. (Job Ituf. 117 . 1 
■ fluting (Idle: fuly 21. t‘i7Q 


NOTTINGHAM 

IHE UNIVI'.HSIT Y 


DEPARTMENT DT UCQNUhlU*. 

AND HOUIAL HISTORY 
Applications uru Invlfcd for u 
noil graduaiD Tutorship tor 
llcsoarrli on the ralo nr tenuo- 
iiilsis In tha DrlUsh novernniunt 
during World war ft. 

applications together with lha 
uuruos or Iwo roierw to Pro- 
lessor A. VV. .CntilDB. flanalt; 
■uent of Economic nnd Social 

hum, nut later than Hlh July. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
university op tuminumkiy 
OURSAI t 

A(igUcaltona are WVltod tnr 
Iho post ur IIUHS AH at Ihe 

'V liiirur Is rMponalble 
dlrocily to Iho Vico-Chancollnr 
tor the fiiiBiic-lol manaflomimi. 
■ccountlita and biuliioss un- 
intnlatrution toncUons, Includ- 

budge 1 anil trlunnMI asUnuilua. 

Candidates must lteva olihcr 
n university tlsaroa and ur a 
profoaslonaT accoiuiijng quallf 1 - 
Lution. Appllcaiila should have 
m inlnlmum of 40 
van! •ximrlencn at a reation- 
■llilo loval. IdaaUy In p ITnlvrr- 
■lly or tertiary cilurullunal 
iiudtutton. 

'Salary — SAlfi.aBft, „„ tirr 
Annum. Allowances additional 
10 anbury aro payable tot- 
Iowa : Married AA2.7HM l'»r 

uunnm. Single Sill. 300 par 
annum. In Certain ctrcbm- 
alartces a chUd uliowanco uT 
9AH)8 per anmmi la ulso pay- 
uhlp. An adumtlbnal allowance 
and pddlllonal tore* ‘"sir ho 
uravlded for children btdna 
Mum ted away .from thotr 
narants' plica of residence, 
nthar bononis lijcludo fur- 
nished housing ( 
only 1 supplied at 


nooda 

Mupunuu hl nombiav r«v- 
tea vo. furaa_ w.pff* 


j, lenvo. mres 10 m"-" «■ 
K 3 Ti)tment>vuy aacMd year 
ttd equivalent nrea to Can-. 
SU each alia/ nuts jHf «ut 


most ctrcbmatvieas, 

iaJtvvsI ® 

The town’s population totals 

ssysjRs 

BsrsiThrB 

in iho caunlnr. 

Application* ctoao on July 
38, 1978. Mid should bd tor- 
luerdod to Tha Registrar. The 

^'■s^sisSr?. 

should bo acnf to Iho A^cla- 
Hon of Commonwealth ytuver- 
attlea (Apple.). 36 .Oordan 
Hquaro. London WC1II UPI • 
rroiu whom further pnrilculsre 
may bo obtained. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 

THE UNIVERSITY 


ud too Unlvoralty of 
.... J 'olurty. Ihormodymnnlc 
gas dynamic perform amto 
« raisnr spark Ignition ..an- 
liBto, tlio appofnlmonl wUI ba 
rvi iwo yea ra.- ' • 
tohryj wnj ba Within, tho 

fitndor revlowi. Appll- 

1 toi*® 


MANCHEBTEft ' ' : f > 
THE UNIVERSITY 

,N ' : . 


Salary will. lie paid at an 'an- APliUcatlons aro JnVUeJ, -IHC 

sfflvsWiSjs-fs 


ylnwj... iiji* 

t-'.S.S.U./u.i 


iiirasiiuid ami 

. 8 . 8 . 

ppUcaltohs -ionn copy 
I > , laaeUiar with Iho tunica 
addressoa of ihroe poraona 
wnaMl'rgformOe. njay^be 


mhde should be annt tp, 
abllshment .Officer, . U 
of East . Anglia, 

7YJ, not ■ later I 
1978- ' 
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ii-achlng _ and ^ organ tai tton , of 
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knowledge uf KnalU.lv aro c«*(Bi» 

cluqug.a .a__atnto^,t)bt_or |«0 


S“te B 3 t n r seas! 

"" : OXFORD ' . 

THE UNIVERSITY ' . 

.. ’ DODLElAN LIBRARY 

tnnl|ra> 


perl once; 



ttPMlBr .w * 6»M 


SprvTcea for" eatabllshThg 

lish an oi/lca ln Apln and to . 
develop auflnnto JR 

Continuing Bdufa'jfth, »t ■*» . 
lovau. Ro/dbo wilt be ox- . 
Iinciml to gnnontia Intnreyl ud 

Was lorn Samoa. , , 

irntum: srA,BDa;to 

f.SjuMES.i'?* ”im 

iliiliati Governmenf wuy sup- 

SMS: 

Mstogns, ..This auppiemente- • 
Uoi»7”« urtlijuriy .to appiy .to 
slnglo appointees ;[ 
Sunernnhuatton scheritoi 10 . 

S^WUnenfflv.mrtly 
accpmmadaUon at nmial or 18 
vier dant.'Of apiary. 1 • 

Doialiod , dpplluubii fat*: 
cogihh) indludftn d turflruium 
vlfso, a recent small photograph 
and - naming- -. threo rnfnruKS, 
Should' bo seut by 4 Auguir. 

pTo- flux .1168, Snva, l'l||. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

. Sl’Air TUTORS w 

l.nuCATIOHAI. STUDIES 

ApnUouloni are Invited. (01, 
two (enured posts an Staff 
I morn in r.ilutRlInnai -Si ml Ids. 
pm- post will hn tor inn North 
Wed, Ueolnn und unu for tlio 
North Hanlon. 

Tha main riuilra of dia posts 
will Ini luilu liaison with iiioin- 
hurs nf me r»iiiral acaiionilc 
Mail nnd .oishiliiij U 10 linidunal 
niroctnr in Uin aDiioinimont. 
iiaintnu .ind suii'-r vision uf 
|.aH*tluin Iniurfi. 

'I l.e .Staff lliiar will he 
nmKiiiiii-d in Hu. 1 acidly hui 
will lio (irq.inlaailimally roa. 
imnslblc in ilia Hcatounl nirvc- 
lor nml will bo baiad el the 
fi-nfon.il icnlm. rur ilia North 
Ui-sl Iti-alon, Ihls is In Man- 
rlii-ator, and inr tho North 
ili-iflnn It li In Nawrastlo. 

Cnndld.iina ilinulil rnmUlnO 
wlda Inii-rnhit In i>UiicAllan 
wllli .1 pu rill u Inr klinwladua «>t 
anil ■■n'-i lal iniarests in >lio 
iii.lil ur administration und 
in . 1 can 1- 1 non I ui aducullun. 

h'llary will bn nl n pnlnt 
. 11 1 1,101 ilia hi lo ilia KUCCresful 
i.nitllil.iiti'e iiuatUlustloiis nnd 
us in-rii-ni ii nn Him Ini rnmi-nlul 
si uli- : EJ.llH i» t-l.d'to ncr 
.mmiiii. idu-i liircsliold pav- 
niunis Hint iiH-niiK-rdilp of tho 
1 min rslilii-' Bniiuramiuailun 
hi pnmu. 

A null., h linn lorm* , and 
imiliiir u.iriliuinrn ur>’ otiiHlii- 
ain- irnm : Ilia I'cri.oiipel 

Mjiiiaonr 1 HTi; ll. I'.O. Itox 
7fi, I in- Uni'll UnUorsliy. wiil- 
lon Hall, MlUun KiqliM MJW 
6AL. TpIpdIioiio : Mllimi 

Ki-vnrs (<-30ei>t 


SALFORD 
rm: UNtvr.nflri'Y 
ni.RAHTMfNT OF MODERN 
lANUHAGUS 
i.ion UUC 8111 P 

,tpi>lli-.illanq ere Invited for 
niihl uf LkcritlJltll In 
IIIINCII. Candidates , should. 


i iilftClt. Candidates , — jjr-r 
ini inturosiod In llin twcntiiH 
Iir lhn Iiiodam iHnuUuUQ. 
mi. iMisful laudlilaro will bo 
c-.niiiLioil Ip inkn up hla ilu 
hv 1 (K loner. 1978. 


Julios 


c-ji 1 iiii irif ‘(p ' fokn up" hla 
iiv 1 Oi lobar. 1978. 

Salarv wlltilii Ilia arole' 
CJ.J IIWJ4.IW6 fjnr Biajii Idm 
llirestiold iwvmeiil Mho stale 


jiircnnuiu iniviut-ui ■ — 

it curronllv niidnr rnyluw). 

I urtlier iiarilculiirs i\«u nn- 
1 il if h lion form a may bo ul>- 
Intned I rum lhn neijlsltor. Uhl- 


riifirviici* 


THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
nn: uNivuttsriv 
and 

- run nEPARi^EM or 

ADMIN IH ritAlTVII Kj UDItA 
|I»H UVI.HSEAB VISmNG 
I LLLOWS 


UNIVFHR1TY Ol* 


MANCIIHR1 1 
SENIOR LEiirunrn IN 
MANAin'.MTNT gTUUlW 
Apnltcailana are invited tor a 
post nt Winter Lecturer lain l 
wiiivU has boon established by 
■lie Intrr-UiiliDrsliy council for 
lllnhrr Ediicatten Oversea* in 
lunnr.xlon wlih the link srhertia 
beiwidin iho Dapartment of 1 UI- 
iiilnlMnillve 3 Him 09 for Dvtf 
■u-d* Vlaltlha I'Biiows. University 
of WanrhOHtar, and tho Hcliool 
ol Bo rial and l.cuiiontlu Dovq- 
luiimiint. tmteanUy of South 
Hacific. Tho aptraintmontla tor 
a period or (lva years and win 
bo based hi tho, Univanlfy . of 
.Manchesler, .Tha aiKOjmaruJ 

ssw.fflartjafBl 

urior commitmant will be mot- 

"" ABntUWvU should POJMM A 
good honoitra degren and .•lOitr 
« nostgraduata quailficaUon 
nnd /or rsiavanl. Bxporlraco at 
j senior lovsi In the field of 
nianttunmnnt In til a l'Vlbllc,aec- 
lur. Thn uutlor rsaponalbltl ty 
nf Mm nnnnlntag would.be the 
vision of 


■■anlDr 

oubtln 

diUUon 


la leaching of 
praarammoi, 

The nlui si Manchoster ivflj 
bo at iho appropriate point of 
the Lecturer scalp according to 


uuallnratloni and oxparfinct. 
rhe Mtaiy 

scato . w 

n dollar* 7,99*1 
>74 .121 starling 


"W* 


the 

”S 


■ Rsnior 


Dxpirfrace. 


jg onttals 1.8 

mien daUan), with 10 per cent 
annual grandly ror contract 
rtUiiointmtnL in . addition 
m.*condcee will bo eligible lo 
receive , cr-nrdn bonnllts under 
rhn Drlllsb pxpalHato Supple- 
mental ton Scheme. 

A P pi teal Ion* Including the 
1 tamos of threo roforuo* should, 
be lodged by 10th July; 1978. 
with ihe Hoglstrer. unlvenrtUf 
or vranchckicr. MancliMter MlA 
9WL. from wham furlncr .par- 
titulars may bo obtained, .. 


TASMANIA 
rur. UNivEitarrY 
ci 1 Ain OF PHYSICS 
Aupilrollqni pra tnvitod. tor 
,i -tri onil chair in rhe Depart- 
ment ol physics; thd BsMittg: 

fO;-yKjfe/ 9 B 0 F 


iO'.H Inlcr- 
I asiwcta 

... ... iaidvor re- 

irarcli lutomis 1 -in tho Do 


'!!» In tlii ihvnrotlcfll ,rsi» 
uf Hits arm. llin ftaids_or 



fftrijfw - Strf^th xantilnpn 
Hppolntmcnt -and appucatipn 
fontit. era oblninablo from In* 
AsMHiiUlon of tlnmMumvaallh 
UolvsrtUlos iApblt.it ®f gar- 
dpi, Squurti London. wClH 

^.^nilui.lions ctgso.lJ August, 


SOUTH AFRICA 

r 'nivlhsi tv nr Tint 
It'll WA'I filIKHANL) 

JnhiiniifshurH 
sci ton 1 . ur JJilV 

m-.MOjj t.r.t;tTj Ni.it t.i:c 1 rj«:it 
Apiilli'atluiiS are Invlird lor 
tt)|i(ililtiit(-iit to lire above i.nsl. 
liuriMA urn in in- .ivsitnw-n on n 
ilu !•> Iij lie iiiruuiliiied. 

S.ilurv w III I,.. In Him r.in'ji- 

Bniil»r (j-.-tiiivr — l<Jil>.ii. 

Jl 1 1 3- Ti). I mc| urrr — I p,.'ij||- 

1(91110. 

!li« Initial salary "’ill Ijr do, 
term 1 in -it . 1 , tori Hi iij 10 1 , 11 a III Ha- 
ll tin* and M»ii*rl»>iirp. Ilnnpllis 
met I id I* dll unmi.il luiliitv i>on- 
sldn .ind nw-tlb.il -ild i.ulimi’i, 
anil -i Ihi iiv in it vHbiiily. tf 

Mlglblit. 

Iiilfindliiu aiitillcnnis vluiiild 

OblStn (lid lUHMIll.lUMH klviul t>t« 

intinrt lo 1 tiia |iom from llin 
rjsndon llriiri'brnlnltvi', (Intvi’l- 
■ ll y uf llin wiivv-.iii-rM.in.i. _* 7 n 
I Hull Ilotlxim. London W 
A(>|dU illun- slioilIU Iir IriiHin.l 
willi lhn lli.uikH.ir, I Inn ii *11 v 
of lire Wltw.lii I'sr.iiul . Jan 
Smut* Avi-nuo, ji ilia mu -.-i bin 1 1 
•Jltitl . South Atm .1 nut ia lor 
DWm 31 M August . l’‘7.*V. 


ZAMBIA 

Till: UNIVT.HMITV 
Appiluatlona are tnvlteit lor 


two pom at tlm level of m - 
SKAIICU 1*1(01 KSSOn/MKNtUH 
RL'SKAHCH FELLOW J IIP.- 
bKAHCH \ UUjOW H\ Ure 1NMI- 


1*1(01 FSNOn/UKNItlH 


FELLOW 


HP.- 


lYUSTliKN AUSTRALIA 

'I1IK IlNIVI-HAIi V 
(■LIITII 

A|i|illr Jllohs are imiUil fur 
Hi i- Iniluwinq .1 11 iml 11 Ini 01 Hi. — 

1 not. i u:\iiaittY 

RliN I OH LKCIIim.1l or I.KR- 
I'fllD.H In llio DI-.l'Altl'.MENl' 
Of It IO( II IF. M IHTIt V . Thn 

HUliuliiliiinnt le it' rusinnoil Iiv an 
Itureuxe !u Iho stuili'iil niiulu 
In nri-diL-iiui. [Ii# n-sivinh 
ectlvlllns of Ihe I)D|Mri inn lit In- 
i.-luiln blorhpuitral Jiiiicils uf 
riovi-ioixiimt. viulrac Innlnnv. 
conlrol uf uariurlilnit and i.n ia- 
Hon, en;.vnirilunv uf tliilil iiti-lki- 
bollsin uiwt i-n/vttiu kluniKs. 
IWvm( 

svallat. ... . 

I inriiorog wltiiin Auatrull.i. In- 
nndtnn iioitllriinia ahmilil ivrlio 
fuimrcmiolv 10 tlte ilrnd ■>! tha 
Oi'j'.irtiui'iu lur uirtlirr dci.ill*. 


t II IH of rillMAN NLI.A I IONN. 
Auoticania nnui nn.Hs*-v» duvh 
graduate nuullliratloiis irom 
ri'cannl/fil university and 
should he Inlnr.iMrd in .my nf 
ilia following imux of rc.-u-kirvli- 
llio .Task of Hull Jlnta .1 " Alan- 
controd Society " In /amtiln ; a 
1 intlixl A|ipr,il..al of lire /au>- 
hlan Ptilluhopiiy of lliuiianlsni : 
cultural Koiaiiuns ,is an liupnr- 
i(int Oli.icnstoii in fnii-xit.iilunal 
iinaMrslimtUnu ami Cnnimr.iilon : 

■ liorcomlng ubbtaalrsi n-id 
fllndrniico* to iln Ml ll.irmony 
lit Africa; 'lhn Cliallr.nuu ur tire 
Divided U'rirlij. 

Aqlnry s.;ulec Hesa.i rcli Pr-i- 
fusiir. K7, H7u 10 K7.non per 
■i riii 11 111 ; Sun tor llesn.in.li I ellow. 
h4,6QO lu Kfi.fiOO per annum ; 
Ilchn.uxn I ellow. K -l , 01 X 1 iu 
K 3.4UO por annum. «Kl st.*r- 
linn enuula Kt.-iu.i llio nn- 
Llah uovernniinl nuv suniito- 
iitom salaries In Rango UI.23R 
iu .1.2,382 ihh* annum ivti-rllngi 
inr niomod Buuolnit-cs or cut ft 
Iu Ll .1811 per onnmii ■ htorilnn 1 
tor Mingle appointcca inarinRlfy 
Irro of nil taxr and provide 
1 lilldrnn'a oducallou .iHowunci's 
unu holiday visit omsagi-u. 
I amlly passages: laiiautf nftow- 
unceu: Biipi>ninnuat]on: and 

medical uUt Bcttoutoa: rcuuMc 
•tvcTSi-ua feavu. 

dotal led 

(oiilaaj. li 

vliau find nauhiglhrm. 
should bo son I fly ulnuail, noi 
tutor than August 7 . 1973. to 


Hied appUcnilana iiuo 
1 . Including n curriculum 
nd naming Ih ran refnroee, 


the Reglsirar, UiUveralty nf 
/urnhla. l*.o. llov I.17 1 *. 
Lusaka, Zambia. 

„ Applicama rnsldent ■ 1 I ; mini 
Kbiguoiu should 

ixror to thii L 

Coiuinll, Dfl-Oi ToMonlimn Court 


. ii'ao -rnil line 
Inlravurnlveretiy 


hi grants " “ lire re guta ri y 
able for various rotrun-h 


Clnslno 

1978. 


itiltM- 


■< Aiignil, 


pnoHrnonoN itch 

I-Dcnimutl In thn DV.NTA1. 
SCHOOL. Appiiinnta muM liuid 
■ dugrru in dontol miemre 
wTitiit Is run 1st mb la by llin Dan- 
iel liuiusl ur Wusir-rn AiLstrulM. 
Ill nddtllnu ihi*v bltuuhl linv* 
lt>d clinical experlnncu in tlio 
prattled nr dentistry with a 
auetlul Imcn-st in uroalhudnii- 
llca. It Is .ilMi ■Invlralil'i. but 11 m 
aasrntlal. ihai caiidiilnte-i Simula 
hnvu lumn nniitnr>iduaH< nml 
touching okpsilcuro In this yub- 
Icil. flic ii 1 i|hi > iiie» will be 
axpoctoU 10 engage in llir trach- 
inn of underiiraduatus In iirna- 
iliodantltB unitor ilu> inum-dlnti 
HI of ini 


lioilantlis unitor Him Initm-dlnta 
■mieryision or thn hrail or the 
nivlfltan of l l roslhadonltcs nnd 
midi-r llu> fli'iinral direr. Hun of 
Iho I’rafutar or Dnninf Br tonra. 
Fnrttinr Injur uallqn l*> av.vllJfilr 
{ram the HUiHnn fiflir.rr Ip tha 
Unlversliy or I rum fhi> Assnria 
tton of Cm iinuinwp.nl I h I liilvrr- 
vliii-9 lApptvi. Uordan 

Square. Lundan WCIII UI»F. ■ 

^toeing dsie: 3p Aujjyst, 

Af 
M 
fetor 

Perth t_. _ 

1 tom family _ 

study lea and tong service 
leave and houilny limn schema. 

, Apnltcailana In dupflcaia stat- 
lug full imroonal parllcufara, 

K aUflcatiaiu und asperumce 
ould. ranch Ihe Staffing Offi- 
" WMimi 
waatern 


SMSfS 



• .diuicii, vu-ujl id non lid 1 11 
Road, i .on dun Wit* 11 DF. 
tlror panic 11 lore mav h>* 
fall ind from nliliei ad >lr mss. 


ZAMBIA 

Tilt: UNIVEKHIIV 

Apvllciittoiii Ain invlfol Mr 
I!'" pirn 01 i<Nr»i uBHuii >•( 
I.NOLISll In tlio DriijniiUHit nr 
X.itoraiure nnd Laiinuiarit, 
Bdipol o/, Li lure lion. Apiiit- 

rants should hove a goad flril 
and itaatgradiuio 


llnlvcrajliy 

ijw training of toarhei-s in ■ 
•tovotoping cnunlry. I'roler- 
•nen will also ba uivnn In can- 
didate* whose nrem lutarost la 
the loarhinp of Bnotlsh aa a 
second mnaTjagi’. und who are 
litnuarad lo wen. riasoly with 
coiiNguca canutmed with lan- 
guage Touching methudH in lha 
School’11 Depart men ( of educa- 
tion. Duttei will Include tru>-h- 
Ina nnd currJculuin devaEuu- 
nient In tho proor-dinm* loading 
lo, lhn degree ur 11. A. wllfi 
l.duciiilon, and .iMiiiliia the 
School nf Edit ration la ucicLup 
a qiiuad research and ik>u- 
nrauusto nrourainmu In the 


Ml 

»aa« , m#i , 1 jevv uiiinii iiuvi'Fll 1 

mmtjiiay awppiemont salary by 
jBr.'Sog per Uiinum isieiUnal 
Iftf-JL marfloil appomteo or 

teTya a A 

a w dnae, of aTrux), nnd pro- 


Dolallad a pnl leal Iona 1 two 
miles). Including a. cuiricu- 
un VtlBB, ana .itamliig IlirM 


ynlvtvflty 
{[a. ,Nedlands 


of 


undnrgradnala ^rtraiu! 6009. by ihe closing 


Candida 1 r» should request 

three referees to write liirare. 
cli airly tu tho Stalling Offlcir. 



te&sshza wigwE 

l-unher parUouIara mair. be no- 
lalned from ollhor addrevs. 


Polytechnics 



-- mil w tha fltnla 
lat.nno sw aniunii , .-:(u 
vlrtf). togfiUior wl ’ 
raynifitta and-- j 
bepaftts. 
l-urllinr pan leu la ra .tnd a| 



lecturer in 
educational ■■ ; 

, technology c 

. Apjjrileailif ni » iif Inyclfd !©r this iddjllfrul (Ml in, a tapfjly 
” 'riavafopiiig aiga oI'fHls eol^eflgS watk. The pfliuni 
appointed will be.expeetBd to conlribuls to exit ling pait- 
time c0uiM5 in nieilli lesoutcis anil eduHtional 
teChnologv rad lo a new p os t-exporlenc* diploma couiss 
; in aduoadonel lachnology, 

/yplica.iu dtoulii bo nafiably gtialifrej i|Hl ptar«tohly 
. pwseSs * iitjliti degree iitedbtaiioil fii nluc«\ionil . 
iwhnoIOBV. indhaw exptilopco In UiopfoiluGiionjif 
Wtrttoretl fMrnfng mauriahi 1 , , , ■ 

• i jSalafy rtije LiQIiiiO^ IA) C32j0 - - W495, 

with ini till pi scTliy dependent upqii approved pfioir ‘ 

' ixpetience. Plnvidlil MthfaMp town dc ike cut'of ' 
fenujftl expend Rikybipayil^e. 

' Finihet pinJtiiHff ffid fqrraiaf »fl|rikilltinafe obtainaWt 
fiajti ibe D.un^f® Ci#i(B4f 1 Tcefimilanya Bill 

!■• ’’ SVefli, Ooi^Hh pQ I; J HO, to srtom eonipliiid foimc q( - 
, . .■ ippl Ws lOB ib ouItTlik ritwiwdneHtlPf ihaft 14 dByaeftei . . 
. , ibe iflp ew r*ric4f ir* <h‘l* riflifce, ’.j, . . H .. .’--■’I 
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Fo l.v I ecimics con tinned 


NlttlTASTLK UI'OK TONIS POI.VTKCIINIC 
Oo(t;ij(mciil or NursiAi- awl Welfare Si iiclie-c 

Princi|ial foe liner in Social Work 

in he responsible for die planning >tiul co oiilitmrioii 
nt' tin- Snciui Work Brunch of a proposurl CNAA. I ) op ice 
in Applied Social Science, jointly submiiteil by die 
! Depart men ts of Behavioural .Studies mid Nursing mid 
i Welfare Studies, and the development of the academic 
| work of the Social Work Division, particularly in the 
! ureas of research and community based practice. Candl- 
f dates should have good academic qualifications in 
j the field of applied social studies as ivell as relevant 
i professoiml experience. 

Burnham FE Principal Lecturer Salary Scale : £5, OW- 
ES ,G 42 — ba r — £7,578 (subject to confirmation). 

For further particulars and application forms, return- 
able by 21st July, 1975, please send stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to Staffing Officer, Newcastle upon 
Tyne Polytechnic, Ellison Building, Ellison Place, New- 
castle upon Tyne, NEl 8ST. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Economics and Business Studies 

Lecturer II and Lecturer I in Law 

Applications are Invited for these posts from suitably 
qualified candidates to teach on degree and professional 
courses. Preference wilt be given to candidates with 
business experience, 

Salary seals (subject to confirmation) : — 
Lecturer II : £3,279-£6,493 
Lecturer 1 : E2 f 469-£4,377 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and expe- 
rience. 

Details of beneilto available to successful applicants are 
included In the further particulars. 

Application forum and lurther particulars can be obtained 
from - 

Deputy director (BUtHIng), 
r No»ih fliallordshUe Polytechnic, 

College Road, 

Stoke-on -Trent ST4 2DE. • “ ■ 


II! 


m. rax 


vfgK 


OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 

Department of 
Catering Management 

Applications are Invfjedtor ! 
the (ollowlhg posts. Duties ■■ 
to begin on 1 January 1876 
(or earlier In thd case of . . 
■.Principal Lecturers). 1 

Principal Lecturer: to 

Hotel 'end Catering Operations . 

(£5.001 -£6,429} 

■ Principal Lecturer In Food 
‘ Beverage OpevaUoite 

,v 

cluter-Benlor Lecturer Tn 
Nutrition ; -.v f » • ..y* : • 
(WJjm5,4l2)- ! 

Further. details anrji application 
forms from 

Head of Department of . ^ . • V 
. catering Management, -j 
.. Oxford Polytechnic, ■ 

Okford 0X3 OBP. ;.".r 

Closing dale for applications' •' < ' > 
.3). July 75. • 

;; ;■ T5i’ J -v 4 . 

.tq Arise pouvTschntO ,: -■ - 1 ; 

: 'ULVcriUHRR anc "mjsiNHBa : - ; 

: , •raRlNINa AOVlSDK : ; > C,; 

Uftjcftr 

. wimJ 


. v(n . uiihrn«lioiial MirkoUng In 
Ffcntfi, _ftotm«i RnarBunTan 
- ME'^wa • c<qjntr]ox. Travel In 
-Uwag. irp«- will ha required. • 

Steh xuiuiriV nvtuitji 'caniqcu. 

: I0J* »Ucc«an»\ ’ ttndiAia .Will, 


BRISTOL 

THE POLYTECHNIC . 

DEPAHTMENT Ol’ 
SI/KVEYING 

LECTURER IL BENIon 

LLC.rUREIt IN URBAN 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT on 
. VALUATIONS 
Her, 104/150, 

1 irctuiier n/sENidn 

LECTURER IN HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 
Hel. L 34/136 

IS 

turino . Jo aiudoni* an don re a 
pna diploma caun 03, They will 
-ho tuTpaciad il Buin ,wliK 
cottrsa devaloenl'pnt. , ptojdci 
work, and iho day la' day run- 
nmg of conraaa. Encourage- 
mont will be given to paroana 
wlinlng lo. undertakv roaMWE 
nnd apeclaUBe villhin . ihb 
elpllnui. En 


fimnuii 

— ‘•■'sftar. 

nauinmonia • lor the pwla 

■n-arosyuniii exportanco and en 
egnrnprlDte pro melon at quail 

'A . porloA of In ' lervtCe tea- 


. a . p or ion. or in aervtce tea- 
cher iralnlno will be evsllnbla 
tor ‘a pariOn wtlhoiii tenclilna 
■- . oxperlBticcr lor -\vKlch llm* will 
■ - be allowed |n. mp tiuim pr IIid 

■ 'RW , J .’ • r. ' - < '• • 

• ' ’ ' sali'ur ’ Sraliv : tlri/SL. 

«a7n7a to m.riM rb»ri to 
_E3.O10; llwri to E3.4ia7.. 

j- ' • I'urtltflP' daialM and appUca-. 


ABEIIDF.F.N 

koiiui r nonuoN'S jNHru iu r 
UK TEOlINOLOlA 

s<’.i iu6l or niiHiNfss 

MANAOKMLN'i S I L'lHI.SI 

Lrciiincn in law 

villi iiifili'Sf U>n;il ,,r Kim mu 
i-.iii*rli*iu.r. lii’ionl iiwaujtfi 
.ilu'i cunxlderuii. . , 

unrlr-s m.iiniv »in«lur nra»lij.i ti- 
Icvnl In 6ii" or mum ol M'-r* 
i.hkHo, imliiilrlrtl ur I'roin-rii 

I B Hgr, 

s.ilorv r.inno 1:3.216 iu 
rr..l>*ri in>r imiiuiu. „ 

Pl.irlng ucrortllmi 10 fiu.iil- 
Hcnllons iinil oxurrl.-nm. 
Aseisiniicv ivllli romOXJl 

,IP KSnlh rrom nirorlor. Hqiirrl 
Gordon'a In a I Hum ol mcliiio- 
iDp". Schoollilll. Abordoen. AH" 


LEICESTER 
HIE POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OP BUILDING. 
HURVEYINC Sc LIND 
ECONOMY 
( ro-Bdvtuilsomom) 

6ENIOII LECTUnun IN 
BU1LDINO SURVEYING 


l Post No. 8261 

Candidates should be Build- 
ing Burvoyora and preferably 
corpora to members of llic Royal 
Inslltutlon of Chartored Sur- 
voyore, Pravloua lecturing rx- 
perlonco doalrablo. but not 
ossantlnt. 

TI\o poll will Involve lot lur- 
ing lo Building Surveying 
degree . diploma and external 
JUGS examination studonis and 
dcvQlOpmont work for proiiasod 
new courwe. 

Salary < under rovlowi: 
E4.EOA 10 i$.O10 (bar) £B.41U 
per annum plus threshold Day- 
moma. 

Furihor particulars and appll- 
cut Ion form obtninablo Irani: 
einfflnu otdcov. LelceaUr Paly- 
locimlc. P.O. Box 145. Leices- 
ter LEI bill!. 


LIVERPOOL 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT Ol- - SURVEYING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
BUILDING SURVEYING 

plica Man a aro Invited from 
acadomlcally and prorosslonallv 
qualified building aurvoyars for 
Ilia above coat. 


lo prontole research 

CA.001 in L6.A24 
(bar nt EC,613>. Under review. 

Furihor dotalls available from 
Iho Staff Offljo, pvornool 


MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY Or ART 
AND DESIGN 

DEPARTMENT OP TINE ART 

Tho Department wishes to 
appoint a painter in cam- 
mine a In September. i97B an 
a a/5 pro-rata Lacturor It 
Qppolndnani. . . ' 

InlUally (Ra post U Car ana 
year but mny ba renewable 
annually for s maximum of 
throe yoars. 

Salary will bo B'5 of Iho 
Lacturor II acalo £2.670 In 
£4.476 (under rovlowi- 
For furihor particulars nnd 
application form trotm-nubla by 
2i July. 1976 1 , please send a 


NORTH .LONDON 

TUB POLYTECHNI 


■Ion of under 
projsois 
Imant would 
Oradq II) (aval for 


? . cra^uri^Uowi. . ■ 

•: ’>'r ■ : ‘.Ll. 

NQTTlNOltAM'iiV : ' 
rotYrrcHNlQ ■ 

. ■- •- 'br.rARr»»iENT op ■' 

. EDUCATION ; 


cfl Hon^fSrms "and rurlher 

kPjI) 

Application forma should ba 
returned , within 14 days of 
»ib ap pearanco ol this advor- 
ulDmaiil. f 

_ SHEFFIELD , • • : 

TH? POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTM ENT op hotel I 
! ■ AND INB rmiTfONAL 1 

MANAGEMENT 

11W APPLIED 

and 
voivai 


CdinZ’? 1 ' • 

Fellowships ami 
Studentships 




POLYTECHNIC 

Department of Construction 

SRC (Case) 

Studentship 

Aoplicallons are invlled Irom dial 
or upper second class honours 
graduates, end those expecting 
lo graduate. In Clwl I/Structural 
Englneeilng lo invaelloele a 
practical problem In Structural 
Engineering industry related to 
precaet ooncreta portal frames. 

The successful candidate will be 
expected to be regletered lor a 
CNAA higher degree. The 
studentship Is lo be awarded 
for the period ol three year a. 
starling from September IB75, 
including about six months lo be 
spent by the candidate with an 
organization specialising In portal 
names end acting sis 
Co-operating Body (or this pro] eel. 

Applications Bhould be sent 
to the Head of Department 
of Construction, Oxford 
Polytechnic, Oxford 0X3 OBP. 
Closing dale for applications 
31 August 1975. 


PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

SRC 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 

in either 

X-RAY CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 
OR FISH PHYSIOLOGY 

Applications ere Invlled lor o 
postgraduate research student- 
ship In one pi the following 
fields : 

1. The X-ray crystallographic 
study ol antlblotlo malaria la. 

2. Blood circulatory system of 
Hah. 


pro]eot 1 and In a biological 
I iuta)oat ..tor pt elect . 2. < , 
Application forma end further 
Information may be obtained 
from Tha Personnel Officer, Ply- 
mouth Polytaohnio. Drake Circus. 
Plymouth PM BAA, to be re- 
turned by 26th July 1076. 


ABERDEEN 

HOBERTG^N-^TUTE 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 
a InVltod . from 

,or N B 


UATEB (I 
tloni, or 


.non uena 
lesearch i 
resoarch for a 


por annum 
of 
oci 


■IrailVO 

^Raplhlu, 


LONDON ' 
THE UNIVERSITY 
KINO-'B CbLLEGE ' 


good hanauri doareas or ihe 


im lor a 
".or ad bv 
I'alinor. dnd 

}a-.«pcs' a - 


— _ dooreoa or iho 

qulvalpni. or who, rwooct lo 
H otrt such . auaMIlcatlona E • 
■17S, lor a iliidonllntD soon- 1 , 
□rod bv. jMqim, Randal 


uli.u: . . 

INF UNIVl lIHIV 

rtCSL'ARCII H I'l ID1.N ISIfll 1 

A i >| .] L l . i l luns .in' ln^lli-,1- |.,|- 
n H' 60 .ireU 6i!iiii<nislii|i siiun- 
si>rocl . I'V (fie Srvvia-T i,'-ni 
W'filiu* Auihmliv mi lh,- nlfvcllvi, 
U»<> nf sawngr tliiil'j,' mi nr.i.Iiiii 
p.isiiiVJ. In lip cjrrlrA mil la 
Hit- Ululogy Dl'ii.h iiiioni . 

Annlic.iniu slmiinl linht or 
OX pact lo Ohio III u uovil Ilnnifllr!, 
dogrpi' or equina lout in lloi.mv. 
niology. Aiirlfiiltun.' or Soil 
Science. Tin- .iwunl Is (nuablo 
for Hi roe vr.irs m n siiiidiiii 
i under rovli-wi «>f M’ 'tm onr 
annum, ur .*:l,tGii in-r uiiiiiiiu 
rnr .li'pllc.nilB vvlili niiiAlila 
liOalur;«iu,u« ohuurtt'ncp. 

Aupllcmion fornifi uinl furihor 
jwikularB from 'llio llrglalriir. 
1 He Liuttfr-rsliy nt linpl". 
Sinriordshlrp srB nun. lo wlinia 
Ihov Him ii Id b" rolnriipil aid 
Inter limn uh July. l'«7 r .. 


MANCHESTER 

. THE UNIVERSITY Ol 
MANGHLSTr.li INS rn UTE OF 
sciengc and techno loci y 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS, 
at S.R.C. r.ilea. aro iivMIhUIo 
Id Bond honours grjdualos in 
tiiD following tiro.-is; 

Distillation and absorption— 
hoal and mass uunsior In nb- 
■oral Ion and dlslIHuilon acii- 
■ rat Ion processes. 

Condena.il Ion or Mixed 
Vapours — condensation of 

mixed vapours Iron: Inert bos. 

Unlauo pilot plant untl Instru- 
mentation facilities aro avail- 
able In tho Separation Processes 
La bora lory. 

Ploaae send a curriculum 
Vltao wllh your roquosl for 
furihor details and an amilica- 
llon form tr, Profoxsor n. L. 
Standart, Doparimoni or Chem- 
ical Englnoorlng, U.M.l 8.T.. 
P.O. Box 88. Manchester. Mou 
lgo. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

THE UNIVERSITY 

Aoollcallons are Invlled for 
ttiree-voar RESEARCH FEL- 
ln MEDICAL EDU 
ON, tonablo lolnlly tn th 
llloa of Cducsrton on 

cine, flic norson annoln 

led . will undorlaho ovsiuallva 
studies of tho curriculum or 
tho now Souihumnton Medical 
School. . Candidates should 
have a hlqhor aoiiroo In educo 
tlon and experience of curricu- 
lum evaluation would bo an 
advantage 

Interim salary accordlnn to 
qua 1 1 flea Hons and oxperlonco. 
on scale £2,778 to £5.186 per 
annum tcurronlly undar ro- 
vlow i ■ SuoarannuBiton acliamo. 

Appl cations alvfnq a mil 
curriculum vltao. tapolher with 
tho namaa of two rafcraca, 


RLADING- 

THE UN1VER8HY 

ff ANr sriENtfr . 
i.Aiii»n,vrOHtE9 

Ullt'AIM ME NT OK.BOtJwv 

fll.l'IIODllCl IV6 HIOLOtv 

Aiiiillrjdoiis ar« . 
Ilnnours uuadl'atk ^l 4 
Uulaiiv nr Biolouy wTS,., u ' 
, r liP Moloflv 1 and 

usrwg "."L'j'gf... 

studonislilus will ba ronSL! 1 " 

t^usrrvsLff f» 

ynors! " M,od 01 «• h «S 

. A | ipl lea I Ion. wltil a 
luni vitae and mo 
(wo roforcos. ah 
to: ProfKssor V. 

saBSrEU'aSfyi.'E 


ULSTER 

NEW UNIVERSITY 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 0? 
BELFAST 

AND TRINITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 

BSRC STL1DENTSNIPS 

donta accoptod for iho couru 
Kno to tho degree of MB, 
Ecpnomlca at any al g> 
tnrao Unlvaraltlos named abtti. 

This now dopartora In IB 
flold of ore duals Hudlti h 
Economics offers aullabty quj. 
(tod candidal oa a uniquo odm- 
tunlly for combined study. Tb 


wwiliuillim aiHlU, ID! 

course Involves t\yo tommdHn 

S nd two optional lubjutu >4 
i completed In two sam 
each of ion wooka' durillDO. 
anoclal arrangomont bdvi 
tns three unlvcratttaa. a 
dote registered (or lbs 
at any one of ifiom ma 
Chaoses, epond ' .. .. 


or the second aomesler 
Iho appropriate courts! fit rn 
or tho other two Unitmldei 


should be annt to Mr. A. .1 
Small, Tha iluivoraiiv. aouih 
amp Jon 809 fiNH irrom whom 
furihor particulars ntav bo n 
Joined I by 51 July. 1W7-. 
K'”tHE 8 Un *° roforD,t<0 66 '73 


Hnrvco, an unusua 
oj couraos In apcv.-»«., 
chos or Bconontlcii bolb putt 
and applied. Is available. 

Furihor details «nd awnre 
tlon rorms may be ebixisd 
from any of tho following;— 

Professor J. A. Brijlw. 
Trinity Colloge. DubUn. 8. 

Professor H. D. C. BUd. 

S ue on' a UnworsWy. BtUML 
T7 INN. 

Profoaaor N. J. OUjsonJfw 
Unlvoraliy of Ulster. Foiena', 
County Londonderry. • 0 ® 
ll»A. 


Overseas 


The British Council 


King Abdul Aziz University, 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia' ; . • 

Course team for a . 
Programme of , 
Communication Skills 
in English ' 

THE PROJECT i The British Council has hecn'i» kc f 10 1 
establish a Langunga Service Centre at King Abqut 
Aziz University to develop English Language ■ , he 
Communltatlon Skills for 320 First Yenr stml? n U , Z.* 

Faculties of Medicine and Engineering* The progr*^ 

will run Initially for one year and wllf b6 carried om 
In Sssodatiott with various university depart ( 
Britain and with toe Council’s English TeachIng_D^ 

In London, It will require a wide rouge of expow^J , . 
the toadijng of English. for scientific apd tcenm^^ 


[on ror-atudv 


XRC.runCR GRADE It W 
BYLdiOMlhy f INIEIIEBT I 
‘ f'lbWAU HANDICAP J ' 


xEtSna.T”? llWoartt ' ,nv \ 

-.8“' Vi’ Scale: fia.670 to 

mSnt. Plu * IhrMhold: pay-. 


» -i 


■ ,to ^imuiTfoiia oe- 8xp4p(«ivcdi 

LWiursr (lYad* a. ca^sTO ut, 

aw&s 

.•'atm ooycicmt uddet . tk« UtfU-. 


-map&sm- ■■ 

VuriMir Mriieilart'ind. tjfrm 
' 4H utmllijaUon miy Da a£u|ri«d.' ; 
from r ulq sticraiary, Tmoim 4 :c;i 
'I’ oii/ipchtiip, "WHnStfieo.’fii^V’ ; 


London -ff 
ronifilffroii 


IgnUhf -Uimrer On»dt ,j( t 
. ^,3Tp4!a.41iaT^;.. ; I 

«t>*cTinr tratnuitf Tirfrgraiumu'-to 

Mbni/u lUnthcap. guaiWcatlon 
all qulii intluda rnalor effijaBcfe 

&5VlT 1 ',cr«. ffis 

HandlMn would ..bo idrirtilau- 
anus but . app|)clUloiu ara Wql, 
nunad Irom ibsso wlili quanri- 

sa«“,a 

.isasB'sr^lg 


;» i® 



. ta-ieprcli . or Claomor photo ny 


i • ■ ’ xtAtoniiair'' *' •- 

- ! The . university 




Postst 42-18 

Post 24-25 


. ; i Npt^NOrtAM ;, 
l^flN^' pqLYT^NIQ - 


pavinaniii 1 

«« Tufc- ete 

fgninnium. NOT sAj LI, .. . 



Will run initially for one year and will be carrieu vy* 

In essodatioti with various university departments w 
Britain and with toe Council’s English Teachlng.D^P 
In London, It will require a wide range of «P®gE| , • 

. the teaching of English, for scientific apd teenmw : a 
purposes, and will offer opportunities for tlio prcpTfr” 
of teaching materials. 

THE POSTS ; Applications are invited for the fpUP™> ? ■ 
, Post a Specialist In Physical Sciences ' 

; Post 11 . . .Specialist in’ Multi-Media. SystedyK»! , | 
■■ ■• tape recordings and video. 

Posfit J2-18 ,7 Course Tutors in Technical Study 
Post 24-25 Chief- Engineer and Engiheer td.wjjj™. 

TV studio, video and language J®“ ora ' 

• • • : facilities..' !' « rta ra- 

Post 26 . visual Alfls designer— to assist;^ 

; tlon Of .teaciitog materials. ,• 1 

THE' APPLICANTS Candidates, men 
suitably qualified and experienced. . v 

•• preferably with TEFL .qualifications dre Squired ro r m ■ 
posts 6-18. For certain Course Tutor posts experlen 
Mathematics of Science Education will be requl^ 1 ;- . 

SALARIES.! . . ! : 1( 

Posts 6 and . JJ £5,335-£6,064 pta. i ! ’ ’ ’ 

■ Pasta 12-18 and. 24-26 £4 969'£5,524 P-fl-, , apd f0l 

AH jwjarles are tax free. Salaries may he lncretf|M*r. 
Candidates with special qualifications and experience; 

BENEFITS : Frao furnished accomiiioilatiop I 

, dnd' children’s allowances ; passage-paHl , ann iial _ n (gn ^ 
leave ;. outfit and baggage allowances ; travel cw^‘ " . 
year contracts possibly renewable. - “ ' 

PJense write, briefly stating qualifications add hMUjf. 

appropriate experience : quoting reference 75 AU 
Idriher details and an application form lo Tne . ., ,,.i 
British Council (Appointments), 65 Davies Slrq^L. , ; 
London W1Y 2 AA. M... ; = . 


£5,335-£6,064 pU.H • : 


IHE TIMES HIGHER EDUCA TION SUPPLEMENT 11.7,73 


Overseas continued 



WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Applications ara invited for the academic positions listed below 

The Institute is a major, rapidly expanding college of advanced education with a current 
enrolment in excess of 10,000 students. The main campus is on a 240 acre site 6 miles south 
of Perth. 

A particularly wide speclrum of studies is offered. AH courses are characterized by a 
community oriented approach to higher education and there is an emphasis on multi- and 
interdisciplinary approaches. Awards at diploma, degree and postgraduate level are made; 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
LIBRARY STUDIES— SENIOR LECTURER : 

(i) Teach multi-media librarianship including 
historical and physical bibliography. 

(ii) TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER: 
Opportunities are available In bibliographical 
resources, library organisations, computer 
applications to information networks and 
school and children's librarianship. 

PSYCHOLOGY— SENIOR LECTURER : 

(i) Develop the Occupational Psychology 
course within the Graduate Diploma of 
Psychology and teach in one of the following 
areas : human factors, ergonomics, 
organisations, or bargaining and conflict 

(ii) TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER : 

Teach in one or more of the following areas : 
developmental psychology, psychology of 
personality (particularly experimental 
approach), human performance, perception, , 
learning, motivation. 

‘ SOCIAL SCIENCES^-TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/ 
LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER: (5 positions) 
Teach in one of the following, areas: .. 
anthropology, economics, history, geography, . 
politics, sociology. 

ASIAN STUDIES— TUt 6'R/SEKIIOR TUTOR/ 
LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER : (3 positions) 

(i) Teach on East or Southeast Asia in one or 
more dF the following disciplines : sociology, 
political sociology/ modern history, 
anthropology (.11) .Teach on East or Southeast 
Aslan economics, with particular emphasis on 
problems of development (ill) Teach linguistics 
with Southeast or East Aslan emphasis. Field 
experience essential together with background 
fn one or more of the following : phonetics/ 
phonology, developmental psychology- 
linguistics, applied linguistics, sociolinguistics 
(Indonesian/japanese/English ) . 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

EXTERNAL STUDIES : Plan external studies 
courses in general and organise and participate 
in off-campus leacher education programmes. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

STATISTICS— SENIOR LECTURER : Develop 
statistics courses al postgraduate level and 
teach statistics subjects at undergraduate 
level. 

PHYSICS— TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/ 
LECTURER : Teach physics in general wilh 
particular emphasis in the field of physics 
education. 

SCIENCE EDUCATION— SENIOR LECTURER : 
Teach science education with regard to 
teacher education and supervise graduate 
students in thesis preparation. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

MANAGEMENT— TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/ 
LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER : (2 positions) 
Teach, in one or more of the following areas : 
organisation theory, finance, educational 
administration,, politics. 

ECONOMICS— TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/ 
LECTURER : Teach applied ecdnomics to. 
business students. 

COMPUTER SOFTWARE PROGRAMMING— 
TUTOR/SENIOR TUTOR/LECTURER : Teach 
in assembly and high level programming, 
including COBOL. 

MANAGEMENT SCIENCE— TUTOR/SENIOR 
TUTOR/LECTURER : Participate in teaching 
of undergraduate and postgraduate subjects, 
covering statistical analysis and mathematical 
techniques relevant to business and 
administration. 


Further vacancies In the schools of HEALTH SCIENCES, ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING and 
TEACHER EDUCATION were advertised in this newspaper on 4th July, 1975.' 

SALARY S'pALES : ( at the current rate of exchange)— Tutor EStg. 4,796-EStg. 5,696. Senior 
Tutor £Stg. 5,845-EStg. 6,745. Lecturer EStg. 6,745-£Stg. 9,053. Senior. Lecturer EStg. 9,233* ,' 
EStg. 10,731. Salaries are payable in Australian Dollars. ’ ; > • 

.QUALIFICATIONS; Applicants are expected to Have suitable academld qualifications. ‘ Iri 
addition experience In professional practice or teaching Is essential. Appointment to senior 
lecturer requires a high level of qualification.. ' 

TENURE: Appointment may be either permanent or for a short-term period of up to three 
Years. Generous ahort^erm contracts will be negotiated to tutt Individual requirements. • 

. 1 e • . . . • • • \ i , ,• • ' • • ' • ! 

CONipiTlON^ : Fares for family, assistance for accommodation and removal expenses are . 
payable to appointees. , Conditions of service Include superannuation ( similar to F3SU) , 
alx weeks annual leave, plus public holidays, three months long service leave on completion 
of each seven years service, sick leave and assisted study leave. : 

. APPLICATIONS j Applicants should slate If their preference la for permanent or short-term ' 
appointment. Detailed applications, Including a currfculum vitae; and names of. three rdtoees 
should be submitted not later, than 1st August, 1975, to The Migration Liaison Officer, Western 
Au^raila; l&itee,11 5 Strand, London WC2R OAJ. Further pdrUculars Inay be obtained from : 

5 

W heb: app|y|n^ quote reference HE5. '!)' 

■ y \ ■ - ■ 

’i ll i 1 'i ( iii"' iii' ‘ 1 ’ r • ’’.L 1 ' r '• v. •' ; ■ 


J ;V'.1 

AERONAUTICAL 
& ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERS 

You can earn over 

in the next two years 

TAX-FREE 

We <uc sonkind an Electronics Instructor and an Aero- 
Engine instructor for lire King Faisal Air Academy at 
Riyadh in Saudi Arabia wham we aro rogpnnsflrle iur tltu 
trainmu of Sutidi Anihiun radet pilots.-. 

ApplIc.nimiR nto itivHpri from (iradimihs nged 25-50. 
who hn\/o «i ririvror? in oluclrnnics, niRrhnmc.il or 
noronuiilicnt Riimnacring and who have had J! least 
one year’s locturlng uxpnMenca. Consideration mny also 
be given to applicants with an HND/HNC in aeronautical 
engineering, provided they liavo at lenst lhruo years’ 
experience nf aero -eng inn instruction. 

The successful candidates will ruceivo free uccum- 
niadntion nnd mossing, medical caro and otllui fucililios. 
We aisb offer frequent end generous travel- paid homo 
leave, and the contract is renewable after two years. 
PlwtSG apply wilh brief details ol nppropr/afs experi- 
ence, quoting Fief. No. 311/THFS, or telephone 
Preston 634317. 

Principal Porsannal Officer (S.A.), 
Saudi Arabian Support Dept.. 

British Aircraft Corporation. 

Warton Aerodrome, 

Proston, PR4 1AX. Lancs. 



WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Mount Lawley, 

College of Advanced Education 

SENIOR LECTURER- 

Specfql Educatlon * 

Appticalions’ are Ihvited 1 from iultobly-*. - qualified per- 
sons Tor Ihe above pobIIIod. ■ 
in , 1976 ihlq College wtil Initiate, 6 Qradtittte Diploma 
In Special Education, in addition lo Ihe prdsenl 
undergraduate si.udlea Ip Special Education. The 
Graduate Diploma will tie provided for threB-year 
trained teachers already In or Interested in Special. 
Education.- The Successful applicant vyill be directly 
responsible to the Principal, for lha research required 
and for the planning, administration and teaching al 
the courses conducted within the Special Education 
Cenlre. • ’ 

The position requires an ability, to maintain the preudni 
close liaison wilh community agencies, end to.geherqie 
new developments. 1 - ; ; r . ’. . .■ 

Ouklfflcatiohd : 

The normal: axpeclaUons for abpointmenis al ihla level 
are a ■ higher degree end evidence oh extensive and 
.appropriate experience In Ihe field. :, < 1 ■’ 

Salary" Range 

' 4A1S.9M4A1 

(approx. E9.2BO-C1 0,750) . 

details of conditions. of service and appilcarfon forms 
may be obtained from: 

The Migration Liaison Olllcar, . , '■ 

Wealern Australia House, 

, IIS Strand, London WC2R OAJ 
1 Tel 5 01-240 2BB1 

Applications will close on July 25. 1975.’ 
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The Faculty of Sciences. King Abdulaziz University, Jeddah, 

Saudi Arabia, has the following vacancies in its Institute of Meterorology, 
and invites applications from suitably-qualified males. 


Lecturer/Assistant professor: Ph.D. (Met) 

with specialization in Synoptic Meteorology. 

Lecturer/Assistant professor: Ph.D. (Met) 

with specialization in Physical Meteorology. 

Lecturer/Assistant Professor: Ph.D. (Met) 

with specialization in Dynamic Meteorology. 

Lecturer/Assistant Professor: Ph.D. (Met) 

with specialization in Climatology. 

Lecturer/Assistant Professor: Ph.D. (Met) 

with specialization m Hydro-Meteorology. 

Lecturer/Assistant Professor: Ph.D. (Met) 

with specialization in Agro -Meteorology. 

Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer: M.Sc.(Met) 

with good teaching in Meteorology. 

Meteorologist M.se.(Met) 

with good experience in Weather Analysis. 

Meteorologist nlsc’/b.Sc. (Met) 

experience in handling Meteorological Instruments. 

Assistant Meteorologist B. Sc. (Met) 

experience in Meteorological observation and plotting. 

Assistant Meteorologist B.Sc.(Met) 

experience in practical Agro-Meteorology. 

Assistant Meteorologist B.sc. (Met) 

experience in practical Hydro -Meteorology. 

Chief Observer (Demonstrator) (5) 

EkSa/Secondary School & Certificate in Weather Observations. 
At toast 5 years’ experience in observational and plotting duties. 


We are in fact looking for well- qualified, experienced and 
energetic parsons to work in our Science Faculty. Very attractive terms 
and conditions of service are offered under the revised pay scales. 

On receipt of applications we will communicate our detailed terms and 
conditions of service to those candidates whom we find suitable. 



P,0.Bo5cl540, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, clearly mentioning the post end 
departmentfpr- which the application i& made. All applications must be 
received by July. 31st 19 7 6. ■ 

jedd^^sl S?^mbfl M 1975 d rec,u ' r0c * to j°‘ n lhe Faculty at , 

On finalization of selection, contract will be executed through th e 
Saudi Arabian Cultural Attach^ in London or New York as the case may be. 


Saudi Arabia 


•.••••• . ; > ■ i ■ 


■. . t 


AUSTRALIA 




L’ERARENOPLEIDING 

ZUIDWEST-NEDERLAND 

DKLFT/THE HAGUE — HOLLAND 



.'.ediBWtlprwt asp a qtxtjdr« Integrated as much as posstbLa, The^ 
■ curriculum la tmurtatally Reared in practical reqpircMenti., 
■as iho.v.i»re cpfpeitctfcwi lii xontctnporary secondary. acfioote. 

. lu the English depptmont ajrtjtltAvaUabta for a 


&YTO4BURNB tBCHNICAt 
COLLEGE i 


PRINCIPAL 



. who* will WimrolvWtq the, toll qtylrlR acUvIUcA : • v \ 


,1. , TTie develiSpiuaftCsAct (cochins of on impawned oral 
‘skills programme; ■ . . 


2. : The. Itcvotooment teeeWhg of : c<wr»s la Uw field 
if of (applied) 11 ngu) sites. relcwmrto iha- training ot 

. titochcrtaf 12 wT6y«rOlds: r - -T-'< ; -i 


I’TRChCat cxperlenct in both Helds Is required. 

Profcrtqce.wlU :tid given candidates will expericnCe'ln 
.scc&rulary education; ■ ■„ v [ ' ■ . ; r/ 
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. . Relevant . 
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Mechanical Engineering 
Lecturer 

from £6,000 


Teachers’ Union 


The major mining companies and agencies Ihal are responsible 
for mining, processing and marketing Zambia’s copper receives 
operate a Central Training Services Organisation. One of the 
main aims of Ihi* Organisation Is to ensure that Zambian 
nationals have the opportunity to be trained in all aspects ot 
the copper mining industry, which involves to a veiy large extent 
the field of Mechanical Engineering. 

A Lecturer is required to both lecture and conduct appropriate 
practical sessions in mechanical technician subjects, following a 
.. syllabus of the Mechanical Technician/Technologist course laid 
down by the Government's Department of Technical Education 
and Vocational Training. The course equates approximately to 
the London City pnd Guilds Technician level and copies of the 
syllabus are available. , 

Applicants must have a degree, FIND or HNC or equivalent in 
mechanical or production engineering, followed by 5 years 
Industrial or teaching experience. 

Salary: From K8825 gross per annum (£6000 at an exchange 
rate of K1 =68p). Additional benefits Include return passages for 
employee and family, baggage allowance, tax free seltllng-in 
allowance, low rental housing, tax free allowance for children’s 
education, free life assurance, Interest free loan towards car 
purchase, generous paid leave. 

For more Information on Zambia's mining Industry, a 
copy of the Course Syllabus, and an application form, 

1 write to: 

Anglo Charter International Sei vices Limited, 

Appointments Division, Dept, ate ho? 

7 Rolls Buildings, London EC4A 1 HK 


from Mr P. G. Peacock 
Sir — I hope those who share Dr 
Heskiu’s disaffection with the AUT 
will read Eric Zucker's constructive 
proposals for a confederation of 
teachers’ associations before they 
rush to join ASTMS (THES, June 
6 and 13 1- The state of AUT affairs 
at the New University of Ulster (if 
correctly reported by Dr Heskinj 
ii surely not typical. I do not find 
my colleagues in the AUT, either 
senior or junior, guilty of more 
“duplicity, dishonesty, disloyalty, 
sheer personal greed and incompe- 
tence 11 than the rest of mankind. 
We have had fundamental disagree- 


ments on the AUT’s salary policy ; 

also worked 


but . we have 
TQotuously on 


bar- 

a wide variety . of 

other matters of equal Importance. 

The problems afflicting the AUT 
are quite, different from those des- 
cribed by Dr Heskin. One of them 
is to get more members to partici- 
pate in the work of the association 
ail the year round, and uot simply 
at times of crisis. Another is to 
a reconcile short term with long term 

r fitm-nr-fo A iinrliav to fA 



Zambia’s Copperbelt 

an experience that counts fora lifetime 



together the militants and those 
who have scruples about the use of 
industrial muscle. Another con- 
cerns what importance we attach to 
the rights of Innocent and vulner- 
able third parties In industrial 
disputes. Such problems are not 
unknown in other unions Including, 
I dare say, ASTMS. Dr Hesldn Is 
unlikely to escape them by runuing 
away. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. G. PEACOCK, - 
Librarian, 

University of Stirling. 


from Professor Max Hammer inn 
Sir,— I wish tn make a few modest 
proposals for easing the present 
and probable future troubles of the 
universities. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

University changes 




. The way in which British univer- 
sities are organized is appropriate 
w a state of continuous expansion. 
The assumption that this state 
obtains is now false; and even if 
our present Finnndal troubles evap- 
orated, h could not be forever 
true. It is, therefore, desirable to 
make a number of alterations, 
partly to relieve our present 
burdens, and partly to prepare for 
an eventual steady state. The sug- 
gestions made here are not sup- 
posed to be agreeable, only sen- 
sible. 

During the eighteenth century, 
when a virtually “ steady suite" 
condition obtained, circulation of 
academics, and hence avoidance of 
need to wait for " dead men's 
shoes " was at least partially 
achieved by packing off fellows to 
livings of which colleges held the 
advowson. No man in his right mind 
would now want to enter the 
church, so we need a substitute. 
Also, we need to discourage the 
too ready assumption that any oca- 


demic pust carries an automatic 
giiHiJimee fur life, and the -rxcus- 
sive intake of mi.Mgrndiiatcs who 
are competent, but by no means 
totally devoted to scholar drip. 
Therefore: 

Suggestion (1): A small number 
of posts in the various hr an dies of 
the Civil Service, in the research 
councils, and in the naliuiialized 
industries should be bestowed by 
the Government to be in the gift of 
the universities, for persons who 
have already held academic posts 
for three tu five years. 

Suggestion 1 2): The contractual 
system for lecturers should be 
simitar to that operated by the 
Medical . Research Council for its 
research scientists; and renewal of 
contracts at the end of each five 
year period should not he regarded 
as automatic. > 

- Suggestion (3): Thera should bt> 
a limit to the number of post grad- 
uate students any member of staff 
. is allowed to supervise— perhaps 
not more than two from each year. 

A serious symptom of our 
present discontent is rlic very low 
entrance qualifications being asked 
by formerly serious departments 
teases of 2 E's are known to me). 
This stents from the vicious system 


whereby giants arc a f line I inti nf 
student numbers. I find it lurd in 
think of au alternative m ensure; 
hut as a temporary step in relieve 
ihe immediate pressures towards 
debasement ; — 

Suggestion (4;; Dvpai iiucntul 
grants should depend upon the 
number nf students who could lie 
catered for, not for the number 
actually present. 

Suggestion (5): Minimum 

entrance standards should he laid 
down (perhaps three Cs). 

It might become necessary to 
wind up some departments which 
were unahle to maintain reasonable 
student numbers under suggestion 
five; but we should not shrink 
from this. 

It is preposterous to devote 
scarce public resources to teaching 
students . what bright and literate 
persons would, and should, take 
pains to teach themselves. There- 
fore: 

Suggestion (6): The teaching of 
English at undergraduate level 
should cease, and at! departments 
doing so should be wound up us 
soon as convenient. 

As tins shrowdly been observed 


Bertrand Russell, in order to be 


value,, any philosophy must rest 


upon a broad and solid found. ninn 
of learning that is not specifically 
philnsuphicul. Hence, philosophy 
should be a graduate study only. 
Therefore: 

Suggestion (7): The icaJiinK of 
philosophy at undergraduate level 
should cease, and all departments 
doing so should be wound up ns 
soon as is convenient. 

It has long been noted that the 
worth of sociology lias been neglig- 
ible, the discipline lurgely consist- 
ing of the substitution nf labels for 
thought. On tit'e other hand,, it can- 
not be ruled our a priori that there 
never will be any useful or illu- 
minating outcome from .such stu- 
dies, and their total elimination Is 
uncalled for. Therefore: 

Suggestion (8): All but uv-n ot 
the country's departments of socio- 
logy should be wound up. Tho 
choice of the two survivors Is a 
matter for discussion; but it te 
important that they should ' be as 
different In approach as possible, 
so as to generate fruitful argu- 
ment. 

Yours faithfully, 

MAX HAMMERTQN, 

Professor of Psychology, 

University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Public spending authorities. I have to acknowledge 

fi-nm p r also bis Ies ® than flattering refer- 

om Mi R. C. Griffiths once [0 thfi UGC 0S » . , * for s0 

Sir, — David Shapiro's _ “ Don’s long the dustbin for failed Treasury 
Diary makes a shrewd point about men”. I would however suggest, 
the effectiveness of the University particularly to a reader in govern- 
Grants Committee’s control of pub- me nr, that some schoiurly i nought 
Uc expenditure as compared with might be applied to the reasons 
that of central government and local why the control system centred 


upon the UGC, which has no formal 
powers of any sort and no rctiuiru- 
mom for prior approvals, can up par- 
ent ly achieve, through post-hoc inuit- 
agenteni analyses, informal guidance 
letters and sound techniques for 
estimating die expenditure required 
to curry out agreed objectives, a 
more effective control uver its large 


sector of public expenditure than 
appears to be possible elsewhere. 
The uutenmo might prove to bu of 
real Interest. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. C. GRIFFITHS, 

Ditector of the fitter- University 
Council for Higher Education 
Overseas. 


CUMBERLAND COLLEGE OF 
HEALTH SCIENCES 

Formerly r New South Wales College o! 


Paramedical Studies 


The Cumberland -College of Health Sciences has been 
established in the Sydney Metropolitan Area under 
state legislation as an autonomous institution. It 
offers courses In Occupational Therapy, 8peech 
Therapy, Nursing. Orthoptics and Physiotherapy. 


Applications are Invited for the following position : 


HEAD 

SCHOOL OF PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Salary:' 

$Al 9,673 Range SA20.202. 


Qualifications : 

Applicants must have appropriate tertiary qualifica- 
tions and experience in Physiotherapy. 


Duties: ,, 

Responsible to the Prfnolfia! (or the development and 
■.operation- 6f educational programmes within the School 
and for leadership df the academic stall of the School 


General 


Initial appointment will be to the New South Wales 
Public Service on the. understanding, that 


... the success- 
ful applicant will become a servant of the College when 
It attam8 full corporate status. 

Subject to certain conditions, the appointee will be 
eligible to contribute to an attractive superannuation 
scheme.- .... . 


L$av» -conditions are comparable to those of,. tertiary 
Institutions. A contribution msy be made towards fares' 
d remove' 


an 


removal expenses. 

Applicants may. oh request/ receive a statement of- 
. IHb auiding .RrinQlplea and objectives of, the College, 
together. Wftn > r^orit detaM: State rrient pMhe duties 
• of this position. The ’.successful, -applicant' would be 
..required to Commence duty no later than' February 
1 97?. ., : • . . I \ 


■ • I7S&& ah A ou! £ b ® WW to toe Secretary (tel 
2122399). .Applioatlgna, containing full details' Of 
qualifications and experience and the names of At 
least three refereea r olode dh. 26. September 1675 with, 
The SecreUiry, f u • .. ? ' • ” • • 

Cyptberlahd College o! Health, Sciences, ■ .. 

P.O, Box K348, HAYMARKEt, , i 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 2000, AUSTRALIA. 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 


LONDON 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL Of 
. ART 


HBOISTRAB 

Aimltcations w» MvtM fi« \ 
■bio admlnlalralon. pwfwiW 
wlUi oxyoriBncB In boll* I* 
wnl BYid a codon Ic atfinrnlsifa- 
Uau. lor ih« pa« or WflWn' 
Tho pail becomas want ® 
lai Sopiombor, 1975. 

Tho lioldor ol lh* (»■* 
bo dlracUy raipqiulbif N w 
Principal nr Iho School ol.W 
lar n brood range oMW* 1 
Salary wllhln 1h» 

4/fi — O.OW to to-** 5 “2 

•ivo or London ABM Wg ** 
threshold idymem*. 
award ni prcioni oil onw-i 

Fiirthor dololl* tniT* J* - 
lalnotl from: .Th# 

Wild blodon BchoW + "• 
Morton lull 

8WJ9 <Y)A lo w'fio™ «TW U *' 
HOTT5 I no Torn*], " 
•nut wllhln 3 
opiinnronco or Ihti * i 
monl. 


DONCASTER LOCAL 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


DONCASTER INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


APPOINTMENT OF 


PRINCIPAL 


Applications are Invited from persons with appropriate 
qualifications and experience for the post of Principal 
of the new Doncaster Institute of Higher Education. The 
Inatllute- will be formed from an amalgamation. In Sep- 
tember, 1978, of- Dorioasier College of Art. Doncaster 
College of Education, Doncaster College of Technology. 

C ■ II <._k n.ll... .1 C.irll,.. CiFiipnllnnl DnH 


(including Mexborouah College of Further. Education) and 
Scawaby College pf Education. The salary la likely lo be 


Initially at a point, in the range £11.136 to £11,640. 


The Authority Ib seeking to appoint a Principal who will 
lead the development of the new Institute, especially in 
maltera ol polloy and standards, and will have the skills 
needed to. interpret and relate the work of the Institute 
lo education, Industry, qorhmerce and the community. The 
successful ' candidate will be expected to take up the post 
as soon as possible in advance of the formation of the 
Institute so that he or she may play a full part in its 
planning. 


Administration 


\ 


Application forms and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Director of Education, Education Department, 
Prineegate, Doncaster, to whom completed forms should 
be returned by nbt later than 31at July, 1975. 


.CANTERBURY 


UMivEnsiTV or* Kent 
Applications ara invited (min 
nrndiisioa for iwo imaia of AU- 
M1NJSTRAT1VE ASSISTANT in 
ilio Academic Division of thO 
lioglalty. On« poll will he pri- 
marily cohccmari with tho work 
ut iho l-'acuUy of social Scion ce 
iRqr. AiQ/75» -. (ha olhor with 
External Sludloa I Ref. AH7/ 
TB». Tlia oppolnimnnia will be 
nudo on Admlnuirallve Urado 
1A ail iha salary ecu I a ml pro- 
snnl under review >' Li.BDV lo 
M.9WI por annum plus llirca- 
bnid payinonti »r (Sld'i 68 |.r>r 
annum. 


General Vacancies Colleges of Further Education 


LONDON. W f l 


Mrivaio culiaqo ruquiiv* 
rEAUHEHS. 


CdAOUArR 


PEAiie /MODERN EUROPEAN 


H IH 

piraVo ' wriie Uox 
rims, lbs limns wcih 


SHEFFIELD 

UN IV bJibl I Y . .0^6^81 riELD 


■ No u: Frnm l« OctoMr. 
, t070. ih* cquivsiani scsie now 
uniisrsolflo further rovlow will 
bu nol IcM ilia it £3,370 id 
es.oaa per annum, plus thres- 
ROW payment of £83 53 por 
annum. 




AonilcBiIona sro Invnod for_ 

a o aoovo noal lo commence 
I Hopiomber for • paiiad of 


BUBB' 


PuriHer particulars and sppll- . 
cauon forms may bs obtained 
rroin m« EtiobUshmoni Offlcor, 
Tho Kofllsiry, Tho University. 
Canterbury. Kent • quoting 
appropriate reference i. • The 
closing dale for the recolpi or 
complmod application tumii Is: 
i*l August, iota. 


. , Tho nos|. ______ 

auiiabe for recon i ana dust e 
„.lh a know led no WTOJ 
lochnlqucs and/or Inrarniatlon 
work and an ahlTliv to ureaern 
informaiion with clarity. TTia 
poll would also Include Re- 

— w „,j n 


aearcb Into wcliare mailers 
The saloiy ofeored In £1,803 
annum lonelhor wllll 
(hglil Bgreoment nay mint 


Fai 

Anpucaiiona, . 

Lurnr.ulunt nine, to he ad- 
dressed io ihc aecrolnrv whrn 
lemia or rolerence will be 
fnrw.irilcd. 


a y per annum. 

cailona. logeihcr with 




Holiday^ and 
Accommodation 


Reminder 

AilvortlBwnom* ehauid roach 


[LOUCHBOnOUGH 

UHIWHSIIJJ 
IECHN0L0GT 

ESTABLISHMEtIT 

assistant 

Applications 
"from, graduates -g^ 

■sa^ss'-^ar: 

SA sis 

cniitment 

i wages' admmtetfatW , 

£3,W% p«* 

POstcavd ienueJ? 


CAREERS OFFICER 

; (FURtHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION) ■ 

To bo .based Ralgato and to work' In a jahge 1 .. 
> : ■ of Colleges With students up to HND level and ”■ 

' with many pari-tlme students Including those 
at hdull eduoatlon centres and with the Open 

■ University. .The full range of support services ■ 
will be available, Including the assistance of 

a Careers Information and Research Officer 
based at' headquarter®. 

■ Cendlda(es should have a degree or equlva- 
; lent qualification apd be qualified (of and 
' ■ *■ experienced ' ;in the - ' work of . the Careers 

■ &ervi6e: ’ 

'• . Car mileage and subsistence expenses pay- 
pblb,. 'tpgether ■ with generous relocation 
expenses In approved oases. - Temporary 
t=, , agcomtiriodaflon may/ba. available. 

y. .8atery ' ^5'S5-£3,% /plus E18P Surrey 
. Aflowarice. 

' Furthst details and , application form (rom 
County , Education ■ Officer, County Hall, 
•'■■y. - ' Klngsfbn, .updn Thames. ,KT1 2DJ. Tel. i 01- 

- rv.Mo 1050,^3464- ■■ 

>• -V :,»5 *• ■ - - '•••■> ■ • • . . : , 

j-i-i 



COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM 


wishes to improve the availability and effectiveness of 
training provision for new and serving teachers in 
educational technology in all sectors of education and 
training. . v 


The Council is therefore developing an integrated pro- 
gramme of support for the agencies directly concerned 
with the provision of training. . V 


A TRAINING SUPPORT 
CO-ORDINATOR 


. Is required to Kelp to plan 

and organise the programme 

'Duties will include:, arranging and conducting oonsulte- 
. live meetings throughout the UK j working out detailed 
support schemes; , negotiating ■ arrangements ' -with 
regional find national 1 bodies. - 

The appoinlment:is lo be lor two years. Salary.: £6.600 
(negolfpble).. Six weeks' annual leave. The post will be 
London based, Secondment arrangements posqlblq. 


A good knowledge of the education and. training , systems 
of the UK is required add preference will be gfVen Ip p 


oapdidateiwlTo -haB had experience in the leachCr/lralner 
eduoatloh field. Frequent 1 long-distance travel and ; over- 
night ebae'hoes from ;htyhe will be'irwolved; ; _ • . . . . 

Full details of ihe post are available from : . . v .‘ . ., 


The Office Maited^ Council for Educational Technology, 


■ IW WlUyv IVI suviiswpmwiiwi - a 

1 BO Great Portland Street, London, WIN 5TB. . 

No appUcafiqns should' be made - uyithoui first obtaining 
thpse . details. (Closing date for applications. : 39tn 
August, 19^6.) .i. 


Ipswich Ciyic College 


HEAD 

OF. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
NURSING AND EDUCATION 


GRADE V 

Interviews lor the above vacancy will be held In enriy 
September and the successful candidate will be required 
to lake up the appointment aa soon aa possible there- 
after. 


SALARY £6,270-57,038 p.B. 

subject to review In the light of the 1975 

Burnham report, when published. • 


Further details and application forms are obtainable 
from the Principal, Ipswich Civic College, Rope Walk, 
Ipswich, 1P4 1LT. Completed application forms should 
be returned to tha Principal . within 21 daya of Uite 
advertisement. 


S -1 * v 


Librarians 

V • }• ■ , 

■■ ' ■ . - - 


SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF TEXTILES 

Senior 

Librarian 



The Salary scald is ,£#^87 *£6.25? per annual fejgbt steps J.. 
- Fr ef er ante -wfl 1 be 'given to those candidates wl\o possess a 
university 1 degree;' ; ' ■ 

For futibW details amt an application form write to> 

The Principal, ' 

■ Scottish College of Textiles, 

Galashiels, TD1 3HF, 


to wham completed Cams should be returned by . 4lst Jqly,,. 
1975. . ■ •' •_ ' . 1 •••_ 
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